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PART ONE: TODAY'S STUDENT 
Keynote Address 

STUDENT ACTIVISM: THE NEW, NEW FRONTIER? 

John H. Summerskill, President 
San Francisco State College 



I would like to consider first the underlying forces which may contribute to the extensive unrest and upheaval found at colleges and 
universities around the world. Then I will note briefly some specific cases of social and political conflict on campus. 

You who are working directly with college students, day by day, week by week, do not, I am sure, expect from me a conclusive analysis 
of these events nor a firm prescription for administrative action. Everyone involved senses that we are on a new, new frontier. The forces at work 
are deep and sweeping and not well understood by experienced people in government, education, and other fields. These forces sometimes ex- 
plode into overt action and conflict at times and places which are difficult to predict or control. I think we will have a better chance for progress 
for constructive solutions, if we first admit to ourselves and to the public that we are in a time of change, a time of searching-for solutions to 
problems we have not faced before. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that whatever is happening, it transcends the conditions and events on a local campus, althou^ these may 
trigger a particular disturbance or series of disturbances. Think within the past few weeks alone— harsh student conflict at campuses in Calif onua 
Ohio, Tennessee, Maryland, in Spain, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Japan, India, and other countries. 

Looking for universal conditions, possible explanations, there is the obvious fact of the nuclear bomb. Today’s students were the first 
born into a world where immediate and total destruction is simply a fact of life. The students I know don’t go around the campus thinking 
about the bomb every waking moment but it is a pervasive and ever-present condition of their lives. In some young people toere is a sense of 
urgency about changing things— the time for action and change is absolutely NOW. Why not? Tomorrow the world could disappear. In others 
there is a feeling of discouragement or despair about national and international life. What good are governments? They can’t handle the really 
big forces and problems. So better salvage myself, live my own life with as much awareness and personal satisfaction as I can find-in my own 
world. These developing attitudes and feelings may account for some drop-outs today and may be related to drug usage among some young 
people. 

Another far-reaching force, of course, has to do with the rising expectations and the revolutionary movements found in most non-white 
parts of the world. The drive to economic and social equality is gaining momentum everywhere and is strong and strident in this country now, 
especially among black Americans and Mexican-Americans. Students are among the leaders in these revolutionary movements and toere are 
those who will take any steps, including the sacrifice of their own lifes, to gain their objectives. The knowledge and skills to be derived from high- 
er education may be important to these people but often the institution, the college or university, is not. Indeed, the college may be seen as the 
obstacle to the success of the revolution which is most visible and within reach. If these students, no matter what nationality, want to get at the 
establishment which is seen as repressive or racist then the college, which is part of the establishment, is right at hand-and it is highly vulnerable. 

A third sweeping force is even more difficult for me to understand and describe. It has to do with a developing humanism-at least ^ong 
young people in this country. There are forces at work which are not just anti-establishment, anti-government, anti-college. These are positive 
forces which relate to the worth of the individual, the meaning of one’s life, the quality of human experience. They have to do with a growing 
appreciation of beauty, of concern and work for other human beings, of personal insists and skills which bring meaning and satisfaction in life. 

In exaggerated form this is, or was, the main thrust among the true believers in the original “hippie” movement. 

I think that these emerging values-or at least the questioning of traditional values in American lif^is also expressed by those students who 
seek a college curriculum which they say should somehow be more “relevant.” Indeed, one of the exciting and hopeful signs on our campuses is 
the willingness of some students to spend considerable energy in study and work in experimental or free universities. Some of these efforts have 
been abortive, they have certainly been criticized. I cannot see what is wrong when students, on their own, try to develop new intellectual and 
esthetic dimensions to the campus. 

Now, a word of caution before you believe everything I say! You are all involved with college students and you know that it is impossi- 
ble, and foolish, to generalize about any significant proportion of America’s six milhon college students— let alone the students of other countries. 
The statements I have made seem-to me-to apply to some numbers of students in some degree. There are great numbers of students, who, as 
far as one can tell, are concerned almost entirely with their chosen curriculum and existing campus programs. There is a great and urgent need 
to translate the kind of generalizations I have made into operational terms, to formulate hypotheses which are testable, and to get ahead with 
systematic study which could lead to the knowledge and procedures which the troubled colleges must have. 

While we’re being cautious, let me point to another pitfall by citing an anecdote. Following the crises of December at San Francisco State 
College several members of our faculty, and others, wrote analyses for various publications. A professor of English gave me her article to review 
before publication and when I read it late one Friday afternoon I was discouraged by the chronicle of one hateful outbreak (often racial) after 
another. I walked down the corridor alone and a student said “hello,” we talked, and he told me about his first semester of graduate work at State: 
“It has been great-five course, five winners-exciting, really worthwhile.” For this student the crises, the outbreaks of violence on the campus, 
hadn’t been important. They directly affected relatively few of our students, despite the great attention which they had necessarily received 
from the administration, the public and the press. 

I suddenly remembered something John Gardner had said to me when he asked me to org^ize and chair a conference some years ago: 

“And please don’t let our middle-aged anxieties take over the entire discussion.” There is something to guard against here. Unless a college is 
actually shut down by disruption or violence it’s main business, classroom education and research, absorbs the energies of most faculty and 
students. In further research we should specify bias, that is, be clear about whose view of the college we are concerned about— students, faculty, 
trustees, the public. 

Now, getting closer to home, San Francisco State, like many other American colleges, has had new forces impinging upon it and we have 
not had the knowledge and resources to deal effectively with these. The Vietnam War and the draft have had great impact on our campuses, as 
you know. Those of us who have lived through three, or four, American wars have no prior experience with a college generation which is basi^ 
cally and widely uncommitted to the country’s war effort. And I, for one, have had no prior experience with students who are so violently 
opposed to this war that they will provoke or accept arrest, tear apart their college, or leave their own country rather than serve in the armed 
forces. 

This has been a particularily difficult situation for our colleges because the issues are real and divisive for the faculty and the publi&-as 
well as the students. Like the ration, most colleges have not had a united front with respect to the war, selective service, war recruiters, war 
protesters. Thus on many campuses it has not been possible to settle problems related to the war by local administrative decision or by democratic 
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h^iintino because no wide support existed for college policies consistent with the proclaimed interests of Ae federd governnient Then the 
coUege has to ignore the federal government, ignore the anti-government elements on the campus, or use force to bmg alwut order and com- 
pliance with federal war policies. None of these options has been exactly construcbve. Now. of course, there are signals from high places that 
it could have been the federal war policies that were wrong. 

A second major conflict situation at San Francisco State, and other coUeges. is racial. This is so extensive and complicated in America 
today I have litUe to say except to urge you to read the text of President Johnson’s Riot Commission Report. TTie report describes the deplci- 
able conditions in the city ghettoes and states that there has been litUe improvement since last summer. Many black and other mmority students 
come to city colleges from these ghettoes and their families continue to live there. Some bnng all the bitterness and frustration of this living 
situation to the campus and we have not been able to cope with their anger and desperation. 

In two years on our campus I have seen the activities of some black young people turn from constructive complaint and suggestion to 
angry defiance to militant Black Power to gun-carrying rebellion (in certain cases). In recent weeks and months some black miht^ts have jomed 
with the miUtant Mexican-Americans, Chicanos, and other militant minority peoples to demand what they see as nght adjust. It will take 
massive economic and social reform in the urb^ communities to cure the underlying causes of campus unrest and rebelhon m this quarter. 

These programs must begin now-there is practically no time left. 

I also believe that certain educational demands of minority students should be met. on our campuses, immediately. We have given far 
more attention in our curriculum to the history, sociology, culture, and art. of foreign peoples than we have to our own minority peoples. As 
coUeges open their doors to these students, with special admissions and assistance programs, we must establish course-work m which minonty 
citizens have oppc:tunities to know and take pride in their historical and cultural heritage in America. This instruction would also be of value 



and interest to v/hii^ students, of course. 

Scenes which have come to our campuses in recent times will be resolved only through new and imaginative and large-scale progr^s 
both in the c^muniiy and the coUege. No citizen, or faculty member, or student can afford to ignore issues of war and peace, racial equahty. 
the development of humaiistic education for a humane society. 

The college union has an important role on every campus where these issues are alive. First, communication among activist students, the 
faculty, and the administration, has to be broadened and deepened if there are to be non-violent resolutions to campus ferment. Unfortunately, 
in times of crisis at a college the channels of communication become clogged or shut off between those in the center of the action (often the 
administration) and the rest of the community. With thought and persistence the union can maintain anii open up avenues of diKUMion among 
all parties involved. FIbx ibiUty in programming and a willingness to schedule conUoversial forums, meetings, and semmars. can be of great serv- 
ice to the college-particularly when such discussion is not takii^g place in the administration building and the classroom. ^ 

Secondly I mentioned at the outset this morning that this is a new frontier and we are often dealing with new and pressing problems for j 

which we yet know no answers. At many colleges the administration is too hard-pressed to step back and study the issues in depth in an attempt 
to come up with thoughtful, enduring options for policy and action. Many faculty do not consider the matters we have been discussmg appro- 
priate for classroom teaching or formal research. 

There is a great need for systematic work and discussion on most campuses with the objective of devising new approaches and new pro- | 

grams to meet student concerns about war. race, poverty, and higher education itself. Many col^e unions^e plan^g and Mheduhngfustr j 

class institutes and other discussions in these areas. I am personally most appreciative of these efforts. And I urge ail of you here to think about I 

the next academic year-to consider how your union can take the initiative in developing thoughtful, constructive programs on the issues of the j 

day. I believe that if you decide to do all in your power to make it possible for your students and faculty to face the problems of our society 
with reason and committment, you wiU make an invaluable and enduring contribution to the stability and future of your coUege-and your 

country. 



THE QUESTIONING STUDENT 



STUDENT RIGHTS 

Robert B. McKay, Dean 
New York University Law School 



Legend has it that when Adam and Eve were cast out of the Garden of Eden. Adam put his arm about Eve s shoulders and said consol- 
ingly. ‘This is only a period of transition.” We in the universities are also in a period of Uansition-and it is for us also a period of abrupt and 
total change in the relationship between the universities and our students. Whether the little comer of the world we are leaving was truly 
Paradise I cannot say; but it was the only happiness we knew; and many there are who wiU miss the peace and relative composure of those days. 

Whether we end up in a modem-day limbo somewhere east of Eden, or whether we discover a new version of academic Paradise is I be- 
lieve largely within our own control. Success or failure at this critical juncture depends on the intelligence of our response to the new demands ; 

for student rights, sometimes more dramatically called student power, on university campuses. 

You see. it is my judgment that we in the universities have waited too long and have done too little even yet in response to student re- j 

quests for increased recognition of their right to adult status in the academic community. As their unanswered requests turn into demands, wd \ 

sometimes into calls for dramatic action-boycotts, strikes, even violence-we have been forced to make uneasy truces and hasty accommodations 
that often do little credit to either side. i 



f \ 



Let me remind you that faculties have never hesitated to press for satisfaction of ^eir own demands for recognition of the rights of 
faculty members. Due process in tenure cases has been carefully developed, as has been increased faculty participation in the decision-making 
process. Why is it. then. I wonder that faculty and administration should so long have combined— and so effectively— to restrict student rights 
to whatever level might be found tolerable to faculty and administration? 

To be sure, some issues have been resolved: speakers on campus, loyalty oaths, and freedom of dress on campus. But these issues were not 
truly central to t|ie evident manifestation of unrest. And so it is that students, as the “consumers” of the educational product, have now begun to 
assert their right to be heard in the process through which university decisions relating to educational policy and other matters affecting students 
are in fact made. It is now time to view the matter, in the phrase of the late Edmond Cahn. from the “consiumer perspective.” 
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students, complaints against the system come readily. „ ^ r. j »♦ hjc 

With temthkahle amftness all these dissatisfactions ha,e eoaleseed during the woSdt;^^ 

SSSS3SBdE“:H“;i:« 

now open to serious doubt, can be identified under four categories, although they are not mutually exclusive. 

1 In I nrn Parentis Perhaos no institution of higher education today asserts that its students come to it with an understanding that the 

stitute parent, and students are not interested in moving from one home disciphne situation into another. . k ♦ ♦ 

^ 1 - .1 nics«JnHn» ft* Part of the Educational Process. Closely related to the notion of the university as the substitute parent 

good for students. . . ^ i a.- c i 

3 Ex Contractu The most common refuge of university administrators in justification of student discipline for 

oZS w™ g^ to give to the university, for example, “the diseretionary nght to suspend or drimiss any student from 

the university for failure to maintain . . . acceptable personal behavior. ... . . j 

Presumably a state or municipal university could not dismiss a student in reli^ce on such a statement without hewing °r stated 

adhesion as not truly voluntary and thus not binding. . .„ u i j 

Whatever last-resort defense of arbitrary procedures may still be available as a matter of law, it seems clear that no university now should 

ofviolationandthemeasureofany penalty would be assessed. 

4. Fiduciary Concept. Warren Seavey, who was one of the first to demand fair discipline pr^dures for students, suggested an analogy 
from another field of law. He defined the fiduciary concept, bonowed from the law of trusts, as foUows. 

» A fiduciary is one whose function it is to act for the benefit of another as to matters relevant to the relation 
between them. Since schools exist primarily for the education of their studen^, it is obvious that professor 
and administrators act in a fiduciary capacity with reference to the students. One 
ary is to make fuU disclosure of all relevant facts in any transaction between them. ... The dismissal ol a 

student comes within this rule. ” ... 

baL for u J.ersi,y imposirioo of codes of conduc. and fair proccdores for rirair 

enforcement. 

* * * * 

Perhaiv! the answer is not hard to find after all. If it is the purpose of the university to promote the pursuit of truth and the tr^s- 
mission of ‘^4 wheJe of inquiry is assured-as I beUeve-no more is needed tl^ to develop an atmosphere designed 

to advance that purpose while forbidding only that which is clearly inconsistent with accomplishment of the grand design. 










The university is in a real sense a laboratory in which theories and systems. It requires the articulation of views 

inteUectual growth. This necessarily may indeed never gain acceptance. But these experi- 

at the frontier of thought which may seem ^®'®J*?? ^ I JtmS or arbitrary rules that would be stifling in the university context no 

ZZ academic fraedo. in «.e fuUes. .nse of «.e exp^anon 

Ui..aava,a.con.pone„.pax.x M.v.ca1ii..sn.d=n.««ofd^.. 

i,y of ^ 

L additional guidelines are offered in assurance of maximum freedom of associational rights. Questions 

a« Membership Lists. Ordinarily an organization will \wsh to univMsity has no identifiable 

of policy can be determined only by those entitled to a vote ^ university facilities. But the university may ask for the names 

»d adto^%“oStSr«to\o^^ »* of facilities and other matters of proper university concern identffled below^ 

b. Recognition of Organiaatioi.s. University interest in the existence and objectives of organizations within the university commura y 

is iimited *0 ^ fotS “^e“r.!e“l" 

Space upon timely request. Subject to the ^ ^ ^ baidfoftime priority of requests andithe special needs of the requesting 

S quarterly^^t from die m^ponsibUity to account for expenditures. 

organizatiOTis allotted funds should be given independent control over expenditure of those fund . fthP academic 

(3) The university name may not be used without express authorization except as an adjectival identification of the academ 

HreTmT.^^: Whenever possihje S-r^rnShl^^te^rrmS^Xh^^^ 

to mainSin their integrity of purponi as vehicles for f- 3rmsp^„S,mw^pr^rwritL clarifications of the role of 
Institutional authorities, in consult^ion iwth stodents y» limitations on external control of their operation. At the same 

the student publications, the standards to be used in their eval » rp«nnnsibilities to be governed by the canons of responsible 

time, the editorial freedom of student e^tors and ®"^® ^ on personal integrity, and the techniques of harassment 

T te .m^"Ld he free of censorship and advance appr^al of copy, and i.s editors and man^s should he free .0 develop 

a^ncy mspoLTfor the appointment of editors and manages should he the 
financed student puhhcations should expHcifiy sute on the editorial page that the opinions them ex- 

pressed^e of p J^d views should be adapted to assure similar freedom in the publication of oral views 

on a university*controlled radio or television station. 
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5, Freedom of Protest Times of turbulence ind student unrest (tnd when were times otoer?) require speci.1 forbe«ince on the P«t 
of university officials in tolerance of demonsUations and protests in opposition to aspects of univenity poUcy or in connection 

directly reUted to the university situation. Even when the subject of.thc demonsUation or protest is not clewly relevant to the educaUond 
proccM or to university functions, it must be recaUed that the university should be at least as hospitable to this form of expression of opmion 
as would the outside community where inconvenience and even some interruption of normal activity is accepted as the price we pay for 
freedom of expression. 

Accordinily, the university must respond to these demands in a manner sufficienUy flexibie to assure protective j'j'jjf' *“ J™" 

test without reltoqilishinl the university's light to protect against impairment of the educational process or the safety of mdmduals and the 

protection of property. ... 

6. Participation in the Decision-Making Process. As constituents of the academic community students *ould ^ free individua^and 
coUectively, to express their views on issues of institutional poUcy and on matters of generd mterest to the indent body. The 

should have clearly defined means to participate in the formulation and appUcation of institutiomd poUcy affecting academic md student af- 
fairs. The role of the student government and both its general and specific responsibilities should be made expUcit, and the acUons of the 
student government within the areas of its jurisdiction should be reviewed only through orderly and prescribed procedures. 

The university should be constanUy alert for new and improved methods to increase student participation in the decisional process. 
Among the devices that should be considered for adaptation in individual colleges are the followmg. 

a. Increased autonomy in student organizations, including financial responsibUity for the expenditure of budgeted.funds. 

b. Creation of faculty-student committees to consider questions of poUcy affectmg student Ufe. Student representatives on 
such bodies should ordinarily be elected by their fellows. 

c. Designation of students as members of standing and special committees concerned witl such questions as cuniculum and 
other matters of direct student concern. 

d. Designation of a faculty member as ombudsman with power to hear and investigate complaints and to recommend remedial 

action where appropriate. j * *u j- 

e. Conduct of a faculty evaluation survey. Careful attention must be given to the quaUty of the questionn^e and to the djs. 
tribution of the results. Ordinarily it is satisfactory to make the results available.only to the individual evaluated and to the dean of the col- 
lege; but wider distribution is possible if approved by the faculty in advance of thc< evaluation. 

7. Violation of Law and University Discipline. Actlv-ities of students may upon occasion result in violation of law. If the violation 
of law is also a violation of a university regulation, the university may institute its own proceec^gs ag^st the offender where the offense 
casts doubt on his fitness as a member of the university community. This does not constitute double jeopardy m the constitutional sense 
nor does it necessarUy involve dupUcate punishment offensive.to any popular sense of f^ dealmg. For 

versity residence haU might weU involve dismissal from the haU, perhaps dismissal from the umversity, and a cnramal penalty as weU. 

If a university student is charged with an off-campus violation of law, the matter should ordinarUy be of no concern to the university 
unless the student is incarcerated and unable to comply with academic requirements or unless the offense, after bemg estobh^d in a court of 
law is of such a nature that continued attendance of the student at the university would be clearly mconsistent with university objectives. 
ThTilistiices should be, rare indeed in which a student could be barred from attendance if not imprisoned by the cml authority or m which 
he could be denied readmission after serving any sentence imposed. It would or^^y be mconsistent with the 

criminal law to impose the academic sanction of expulsion or denial of readmission in such axase; and lesser sancUons should be entuely for- 
bidden. 

Where students are charged with violation of law because of activities on or off campus, university officials should be prepared lo 
apprise students of sources of legal counsel, including tender of counsel or other assistance in appropriate cases. 

A student who incidentally violates a university regulation in the course of his off-campus activity, such as class attendance rules should 
be subject to no great^^ penalty riian would normaUy be imposed for that offense. Institutional acUon must be mdependent of commumty 

pressure. 

8 Privacy Rights. In the increasingly complex and urbanized world of today privacy rights are valued ever nriore highly as they become 
ever more elusive. The problem is especiaUy acute in educational institutions where most students willingly accede to the pressures ^ con- 
formity of the academic community, whether in terms of ideology or dress, are sometimes set apart with disapprove. ® 

late to restore the Uaditiond academic respect for differences of idea and manner. Respect should be assured for the right of the indmdue 
immerse himself in the lonely pursuit of inteUectud or scientific inquiry without regard to where it may lead. There is, after all, something 
to be said in favor of the isolation-the privacy-of the ivory tower. 

a. Matters of Private Morality. Apart from problems arising out of violations of law, discussed above, the university not 

regard itself as the arbiter or the enforcer of the morals of its students. Accordingly, it should not inquire into the activities of its students 
away from the campus where their behavior is subject to regulation and control by the public authorities. 

Student behavior on campus not in violation of law should be of no concern to the university except where the activity jeopardizes toe 
health safety or property rights of other members of toe university community. In this connection it should Iw clewly recognized that toe 
privacy right cuts both ways. WhUe to toe extent stated toe right of toe nonconformist should be protected under toe privacy umbrella, other 
individuak who define their privacy in terms of freedom from undue residence hall disturbance, for example, also deserve protection. 

The principal point here is that actions in private that do not violate toe law and do not intrude on toe rights of others should be 
guaranteed against official intrusion. 

b. Entry Into and Search of Residence Hall Rooms. Rhetoric aside, toe need to maintain and foster a degrw ^ privacy in 
residence hall living should be clear. It should make no difference that the courts might uphold toe right of resident h^ offices to conduct 
reSroHudent rooms on some theory of contract right. It is better for toe university to accept as its responsibtoty toe protec Uon as far 
as reasonably possible of toe privacy rights of its students in their residence hall rooms. It is to^appropnate to identify toe hmited cucuni- 
stances in which a search or unconsented entry of a student’s room may reasonably take place. The foUowuig pnnciples are suggested. 

(1) Nothing in the university relationship or residence haU contract should expressly or implfeiUy give toe university or 
lesidence hall officials the authority to consent to a search of a students room by police or other government officials. 

Actins as a private landlord or hotel keeper toe university has no general authority to consent to a police rearch wtoout a wanant 
authorized by law. This is true even in a hotel in which a key is retained by toe clerk with an imphed authority for maids, jamtors, and 
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repaiimenv to enter. A lessor is not regarded as the agent of the occupant for the purpose of giving consent to a police search unless the agency 
is clearly shown. More recently the Supreme Court has applied the same principle to administrative searches, restricting the entry of building or 
fire inspectors (in non-emergency situations) without a search wanant in the absence of consent of the occupant. It does not appear that any 
educational purpose would be served by allowing the university to consent to a police or administrative search without a wanant. 

(2) Where the university itself seeks access to a student room to determine compliance or not with the provisions of appli- 
cable law relating to multiple dwelling units, the occupant should be notifled of such planned entry not less than twenty-four hours in advance. 
Where entry is sought for improvement or repairs, notice should be given the occupant not less than seven days in advance. In emergency cir- 
cumstances where imminent danger to life or property is reasonably feared, entry should be allowed without advance notice. 

Where entry is made in conformity with the above-stated principles, evidence of infraction of residence hall or other university regulations 
thereby secured should not be used by the university or residence hall officials to initiate disciplinary proceedings or as evidence in any such pro- 
ceeding. 

(3) Unconsented entry and search of a student’s room in order to enforce a'dormitory or school rule may not be made 
without a warrant obtained from a student (or other resident of the dormitory) elected for the purpose of determining as to each warrant 
whether those facts and circumstances exist which would lead a reasonable man to believe that an infraction of the rules was being, or about 

to be, committed. Such wanant will contain information which informs the occupant of the room of the authority of the party or parties mak- 
ing the search and the specific purpose of the search, which authority and purpose shall be announced prior to ent^. Observations of infractions 
of dormitory rules made as a result of such search which are not specified in the warrant shall not be used by the university or dormitory authori- 
ties in disciplinary proceedings. 

c. Confidentiality of Records. Universities acquire from students and other sources a great deal of private information, some of 
which is subject to conoboration and some of which is no more than speculation and opinion. When students are not allowed access to this 
information, the university must assume a special obligation not to disclose information which might unfairly prejudice the individual whose 
records are made availab*'.: to others in whole or in part without the consent of the individual. 

9. Specificity of Offenses. Students should be entitled to know with as much certainty as possible the particular offenses for which the 
university can impose its sanctions ranging from warning and reprimand to the extremely serious penalty of expulsion without the possibility 
of return. Because, in the modern context, the ultimate sanction is unquestionably severe, fundamental fairness-I would call it due process- 
requires full advice of the possible sanctions for specified conduct and of the procedures by which violation or not will be determined. 

10. Fair Procedures. The common law of student discipline proceedings is still in the process of development; and it need not-probably 
should not-include all the paraphernalia of adversary criminal proceedings, such as the complex rules of evidence that govern in criminal pro- 
ceedings. At the minimum, however, the stated rules should include at least the following in all cases which could lead to dismissal from the 
university; 

a. Notice of charges and of the procedures that will govern any disciplinary proceedings, including right of appeal, if any. 

b. Right to have the advice of counsel at all significant stages of the proceeding. 

c. Opportunity to present evidence and to call witnesses. 

d. Opportunity to confront adverse witnesses. 

e. Right to a verbatim transcript of the record whenever there is a right of appeal. 

These, then, are some reflections about student rights as I see them for the future. What will be our reaction? 

Discussion Participants; 

Robert B. McKay; Edward Schwartz, President, U.S. National Student Association; Father Patrick H. Rotterman, Vice President 

for Student Affairs, Xavier University. 

Mr. Schwartz emphasized the difference between student rights, which consist of relationships, and participants, which asks “who makes 
the decisions?" He pointed out that the radical student may view the campus as a bank of resources to support his involvement with the larger 
society. 

Father Rotterman, recognizing the students’ right to play a determining role in their own education, asked whether truth or power was 
being pursued on our campuses. Operating universities by the civil law will not permit the preservation of academic style-“the conflict of 
minds trying to be friendly." He also expressed reservations about a freedom to organize which permits the operation of some campus groups 
whose goals appear to be the destruction of the university which protects this freedom. No campus group he stated, should be autonomous. 

Dean McKay responding by stating that organizations should be relevant to the larger world and that civil courts permit a great deal. 
Universities should permit even more. Mr. Schwartz submitted that academic style does not prepare people to deal with other people. He 
also pointed out that universities possess little real autonomy except that delegated in some fashion by the civil courts. 
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STUDENT RESPONSIBILITY 

John J. Carey 

Vice President for Student Affairs 
Florida State University 



II is much easier to consider students' “rights” thm studeiit that enwrge in the 

editorSlS^the word "responsibiUty" is often an admm.strat..e dodge to top stufents^^^^^ 

oressure points of the school year. . j:,,ctors who would side with students and others who would 

S ^aT^r^m S^o? f«th looh at the meaning and impUcation. of our topic of “Shrdent Responstb 

>ty ” .11 o. «n other camouses I am struck with the fact that there is such a thing as 

I In my various contacts with students on our own campus, as ^ ’thirty-five or at age sixty than we did when we were 

a 'fgenmation gap"-most of us do understand °ur«‘»» and om “^Ss deepen and the capacity to deal with pohtn 

eiehteen or even twenty five. (1) One can say without apology that interests cn^e. p professional responsibility. Some would say 

cSmd social realities increases as we grow in maturity and ^S^tneSd by the old Berkeley manifesto, “Don't trust anyone over 

‘’“rhoaxioms and postulates of middlendass American ic“ "tehto w STJoI"* fmS *“ySu 

wants to adopt that life style or to pay the price for conformi^. P •• Some persons would even admonish the young student 

LTe a respomibility to your famUy. your Wends V^ur for his feUowmen. Yet , 

that he also has a responsibility to God for the fuU precisely what Sie coUege student rejects. The profound chaises that 

re-n^2^t«trtotteSp« 

by acknowledging Uiat them Is no self^indent answer for the m„onty of our stu en 

as to whom or to what they are ultimately responsible. ... . • ^ « crkoiptv have all had major impacts on the outlook of 

II This uncertainty about responsibility , this search for ^ the'studrof Democratic Institutions in August 1967 • ^^g^®*^® 

our militant student leaders today. In a conference held at Ae country exchanged opinions on society, universities and their re- 

“Students and Society,” student leadas from ‘"'"JX^ZSTa^Ct^tCf opintolis was eCpreskd, the foKowIng appear to be P»“*» 

sDonsibility for educational and social reform.(3) Altoou^ gr . ^ . jwj . -.g tjje educational system is a propaganda agent to 
mCt eSd from the discussion: American society is sick; American u nwersi Oes me smk, me e ^ university; stu- 

SSLTftfenurhlnt of present social patterns; students “revolutionary" activity (at the 

SSTn^d to make the university an instrument for ^ rrfom, wncOTcd^^ , 

different levels of (a) guerrilla activity, (b) sophisticated . . reform These observations, although in many respects starthng and 

of dtoptton to b^g about their desired goals In soeml and edu'atioi^ref.^^^^ ,„t” "Co " day. Carl Daridson, for example, has outlm^ 
radical, Le consistent with the main themes that are bemg J^®*°P® . ach!eve*‘‘confrontations” and force educational reform, (4) and Ed 
steps to show how every SDS chapter on a college cainpus g students must be prepared to take as they attempt to change 

of the National Student Association has spoken „f ‘‘to whom and for what 

the form and substance of the educational systemXS) * ^0“*^ answers the questions of (a) whether or not our society is sick; (b) wheth« or 
are students responsible will hinge m large measiue o ^ oj/j-jiv change' (c) whether or not our universities are sick, and if so, ( ) 

not remedies for it can be provided by of AmerSi higher education. Implicit behind these questions, 

:i!;rbrd^toSr^roTa'::r«s;:’rm=P^^^^ 

T HS“CXr~r^mencc in petsi«cto -ha. 

'i^ the uSto UtaTfacc a student gmeration, 1 «“X''Ce tSrnem^^^ 

^tice humaneness, the self-determination of peoples, and for the estabiimmeni an p students, like aU citizens, have a respon- 

order human consideration, the balance of power, and the liimtation of • ^ ^ ’ stability and continuity in government, and to eliminate 

sibility to their society to improve the socid order through J"® Perhaps students could be said to have a responsibility to society 

the pockmarks of poverty, discrimination, impersonah^ and to be a pressure^group that will not allow society to ignore or mmimize 

TX a force for chanp, Alim°JS^ bowevm, f^« development of theu unphea- 

man’s tendency to take advantage of . meaning of responsibility within the educational context. 

tions lies outside the scope of a paper devoted cedents have a responsibility to the institution. I would say first 

Specifically within the university, I believe there are swerd areas ^ critical inquiry, of investigation into new fields of leariu^ 

of alfthat students must recognize that universities by definition Me communibe vounij growing minds, in interaction with older and 

^ d of evalu^^^^^^^^^ cultu^heritage. They are the Peaces w^^^^ S. must be a “market place of ideas” 

nature minds to prepare for places of leadership m society. TTie u . censorship. There are, of course, political and economic 

where all points of view can be heard and evaluated wtoout ° ® : American society have meant that universities and urban areas now 
overtones which infiuence America “"iy® 7 ;t»es. ^ ntopian in our thjn.hing 

exist in much closer proximity with each othw. Jhe thaf universities are primarUy inteUectual commumties and cannot 

“betrnISl™ for so^al change or as krms for political action. 
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_ . . • ,_ iiniveratv to be w outstanding academic institution, 

«... PoinV-^r- » 

oftunivetiityhMwmeimpotUiitcotollaiiei Utm „tf.„il in htehet education and for .uch M«demic concern, a. the unprow 

to chanidnR the structures of educational institutions. The studen disciolinarv units, then fill it out in one-hour portions three tunes a 

L sSSck- tep approaches to education as divide T»>«' academicians who are rad. 

^erSo one el« ^ be able to fight these ^««Jes suc^^^^^^ iasni of students to achieve their goals, 

cally open to new approaches to the learnmg proce y fa«,,i*v to teach and write without external interference. Legislative 

2 I beUeve that students have a legitimate concern of faculty members who may espouse “npoP“{“ 

L sS^tive committees, speaker ban laws ^d the reaUy.V local student groups and the AAW^^Jave often 

should^ just as much a concern to students as it is to the AAUP. It university campuses, 

joined together in defense of academic freedom among aU the rights of students, perhaps the most ^ 

tcrnal pressures which seek to make our campu»s af resoonsibility of students and a significant contribution students can • 

♦n know To insist upon an open intellectual chmate is boto a p *rti<.Tanre for other ooints of view. The demonstrations which would 
SiShoweTr^^r^^^^ side of this coin: students need to attending classes or talking with placement 

ISemp^o pTalJze the functioning of a university and ^^fP Stanford. Oberlin and other schools 

representatives, is inconsistent with the American . f leading public officials do no credit to ^*‘0* J . f,_. 

which h„e rc..«te« “"rif “fhSto”' to read, to he. «id to ap«*. then we have the responnbdity to accord 

tom softer “riSTeven though their perapecthre may be di^ “7, ^eep conens about the academic life and clhnate of an 

This is aU dmply to under^ore the poin t that the fo«ers critical thought, fteedom of expre«ton. 

4te^e“re.?'i.*Sfaempto^ t“““> accuracy md^Mtod y ^ ,aj body 

a£u\r’.«denrattitutoofanumtorofcampu.eto«.^^^^^^ 

‘e^toi; pubheiaed “Stu^t BiB of RighW^ ^ bytte canons of 

of harassment and innuendo. ^ “freedom of the press” than about editorial 

I have found from personal experience toat ^® j taste” and the border line areas sunounding vindictiveness, ^ahciou. 

responsibility. All of us know the difficulties campus bias of the editor often mean that substantial m^^ 

nes^s and libel. Most campuses have otAy one P^P®' ^ £sto?ted perspective on what is happening. One 

bers of students and faculty in the university con^munity get a ve^ msx P students learning to recognize bias on the prmted 

i. i. of«r M o^^^ h..c a rcspoosibiliry for accuracy and famwaa 

page, but I would nevertheless msist that those who wouia mxerp university and in society. I emphasize this pomt becauw. 

4 1 believe that students have a responsibility for constructive ^ Ss that confront us. We have seen the group of students who m 

as we all know, it is easier to criticize than to do sometomg p responsible, for example, to work for the establishment of a 

various ways want to “tune in and drop out.” I would surest that it ^P^ inadequate. It is more responsible to work wth 

fSr Md equitable student court system than it is to pi^in about arWtrary administrative actions. It is more '®spo"®*‘® 

administrative officials and attorneys to assure due process than . P ^jve on the problems that face our large mstitutions toan it is 

participate in the university’s committee ^In the wordHif the old Chinese proverb. “It is better to light a candle than 

to be a malcontent, a saboteur, or even just a face m the crowd, in xne 

curse the darkness.” . comes from the fact that students have no grasp at all of the 

Much student confusion and criticism about the way our temperate, at least it becomes more responsible when toey 

comp"x'4s with which administrators musU^^^^^ we have a responsibihty to see that 

understand the wide range of issues and problen^s that confto^^^^^ 

students are informed, but this desire for commumca »,• i, , p/fi.cation We are still struggling with the problems of im- 

IV Any KMitiw educator today knows that all is not well century attitutoTtoward twentieth century proh- 

pLon^^. otoSted teaching 

lems. Most of us can readily identify with students who an relevance between what they learn and the pressmg ismcs toat 

Sn^ho want the learning process to be exciting and these issues.(6) The real antagonists m this 

^^ront us in society today. Most of us, in fact, wish we had *"°'®®^^® 1 ,^ students and conservative boards of trustees or regents, 

struggle are oftentimes not students and faculty or even “ fames Baldwin has written: “America sometimes reseinbles, af ^®^^ 

ecoSmy-minded legislatures and poUtically sensitive state same dances, the same music, the same jokes. One 1^ done 

the poim of view of the black man. an exceetogly ihe same way that many of our more impatient 

(or Ln) the show so long that one cm do it m °"® * *^®f; ‘4*ts with their responsibilities, the basic issue seems to *5 hv 

responsible students today. 
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NOTES 



I. Theie is evidence, however, that this gap is not as wide-spread as many interpreters have sugg^ See 
Reporter of the Center for Research and Development in Higher Education. Umversity of California at Berkeley. Vol. II. No. 3. August 1967. 
^5-6. where data from incoming freshmen suggests that the generation gap is within the younger generation itself rather than "«c^y 
between the younger and older ^nerations and that social class has a considerable bearing on how much generation gap there is between 

students and their parents. 

2 See my article. ‘‘How Does Change Affect Moral Values?” in The Journal of the National Association of l^ornen Beam and Counselors 
Vol. 30. No. 4 Summer. 1967. pp. 157-161; and William HamUton. “The University and our Moral Situation m Charles WeUbom. ed.. Chal- 
lenge to Morality (Tallahassee; Florida State University Press. 1966). 

3. Students and Society: Report on a Conference (Santa Barbara. California. Fund for the Republic Incorporated. 1967). 

4. Carl Davidson. “University Reform Re\isited," Educational Record, Vol. 48. No. 1. Winter. 1967. pp. 5-10. 

5. Edward Schwartz. “Can You Afford to Be Certain?” Student NBA News, Vol. XI. No. 1, December 1967. See alw P^» ^^e 

National Council of the Students tor a Democratic Society as reported in the Chronicle of Higher Education, January 15. 1968. pp. 1. 8. 

6 The fact that the SDS. NSA. and SSOC have gained so much national publicity should not lead us to think toat thes^oiys speak for 
a m^ority of coUege students today. For some perceptive analyses of the total coUege mood see the NASPA pubhcation. The Student and 

His Public Inmge, Bulletin No. 2. April 1967. 

7. See Carl Davidson’s article. “University Reform Revisited” op. cit.; Mitchell Cohen 
(Boston. Beacon Press. 1966); Penina M. Glazor. “The New Left: A Style of Protest.” Journal of Higher Education Vo 1 XXm No. 3. 
March 1967. pp. U9-133 ; and the summary of the SDS pamphlet on Institutional Resistance m Higher Education and National Affairs, 

Vol. XVI. No. 39. p. 10. 



TO WHOM-AND WHY-IS THE STUDENT RESPONSIBLE? 

Gary M. Solomonson, Student 
St. Cloud State College 



It is very difficult to examine within the limitations of this paper the problems confronting students today, so I wiU ®«empt to develop 
perspectivefrom which one can focus on the relationship of the questioning student and student power to the coUege union and 
sibility. I am quite certain that these elements cunently exist on many campuses as either seed or plant, and our present situation cm se^ed 
best tf we develop our thoughts around the unifying perspective of these four elements. Thus, in developmg this perspective we must make our 
^tied Zi intensive search for the reasons why higher education is on the erittaU list and how you and I can personally or 

coUectively serve its revision. 

During the past several years a minority of concerned students have been developing a new image on the world’s campuses. ^»® "®w 
envd^pes not a psuedo-inteUectual but a concerned and questioning mind. The new image is not attempting 
Adam Md Eve were not in reaUty one man and one woman-but that they were many and that maybe ** 

folk tales along with other traditional beUefs. (However, it seems as though their only response is an emotional cry- Oh 
faU them.”) ^e new image is not rejecting WW II Veterans who bum draft cards and claim conscientious objection to caU attention to a atua- 
tion (Vietnam War) which is seemingly “hung up” in codified laws, prejudice, nationalism, ignorant patnohsm and medds of valor. The new 
ima^ is not rejecting the John Birchers as persons by saying to them-“Even a Commie has somethmg good to say! -but are sugges^ that 
ign^ant patriotism fs perhaps worse than the cruelest form of authoritarianism. Yes. the new im^e. the questionmg student, is asking the adult 
^neration for help in renewing and rebuilding the society in which we both live, by way of moral sensitivity and logical reason. 

The questioning student has begun to understand the causes that generate internal conoding in a socie^-wUiin the educational processes. 

In general, these causes have been categorized as those which stifle and discourage the creativity of the individual. *J® 

of establishing a structure within society that will prompt spontaneity and creativity-not discourage it. In his se^ch for “ *"® 

down in red tape and haphazardly revised to meet new demands, he is expenencmg a rash oisenchant^nt with the pseud^ducators the 

campus. These are the complacent individuals who whisper in their comers, usually fictitiously described as private facid^ lounges. 

Sining for faculty only.” Their reasons for these Private Only Places: (?) “What would my faculty friends or administrators say | ate with 
a student!” “I need to relax, to get away from it all. besides what would we have in common to talk al^ut. we sure as hell aren t going to just 
sit and look at each other.” My personal reactions to these statements: The sound of their whispering is much more pleasant than the irritat- 
ing ones caused by students’ questions and campus revolution. The latest gossip is much more interesting than the tnte proWems of wme poor 
frustrated freshman who cannot get over the fact that communists and atheists are allowed to walk on the same sidewalk and eat in the same 

cafeteria that she does. 

Inherent in these statements is the idea that students and faculty and administration must develop m inteUectual ^tmoyhere in ^ 
critical thought and investigation may be experienced both in and outside of the classroom situation. Also imphed is the ^ou^t that 
(or at least there should be) a responsibility on the part of all to consider and to deal with the problems of inteUectual matoation. In essence, 
none should isolate himself sociaUy or academicaUy from the others but should attempt to estabU^ a true ^ 

religious, political and economic status of their sunounding environment and of the commumty of scholars itself. I might add to this that 
communion can only be started, maintained, and nurtured by an honest and affectionate dialogue. 

Perhaps this communion or interaction does exist on some campuses, but how many educators are stiU disillusioned with the thou^t that toe 
lecture system, (better described as sermonizing) is toe great way to educate the sponges who are to soak up toe valuable mformation that spiUs 
from toe mouths of those who know. I realize that this argument is usuaUy confronted with toe statement that toe lecture system se^es as a 
convenience in our field of mass education. But I seriously question this convenience. How many lecturers have the perverted tense that as 
faculty or administrators they are toe aristocrats, with toe students the members of the third class. To have a conversation wito a radical stu- 
dent. perhaps even a hippie type with a beard and other bad habits would place that faculty mem^r m a social status comparable to the southern 
gentleman who might have had a conversation wito a negro slave and later regarded, by his prejudices p^rs, as a nigger-lover. Thete soH:^ed 
S^tws.” who Criticize their predecessors, appear to be “hung up” in pseudo-morals and questionable attitudes which have been transmitted 
through history by prejudiced etonocentrism and illogical reason. 
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“But why,” they ask, “do students question our reason and wisdom.” Wouldn’t you ask questions if YOU were; 

forced to attend all classes in order tc receive a passing grade - even though YOU paid for your tuition; 

forced by some ancient dre.s code to dress in the proper manner because of some laws or rules (sounds less restrictive) set up by a group of 
inteUectually andeut dom mothen who still haven’t recovered from the shock that the dresses are reve^ su. and Pf"™’ 

thigh: (tor (irther reading on this subject my sentiments are in complete agreement wtth the remarks written by Jerry Farber m his essay, itu- 

dent as Nigger."); 

forced to be in your derm room at a certain time when the chimes approach twelve, because of the lo^cal reason toat the car in whi^ you 
are riding wiU turn into a pumpkin at midnight (one o’clock on weekends), at which time all men become lusty ammals and overpower the 

W^CdlCCT S6Xf 

forced to get passing grades or youi body will be ejected from the campus, because an E or F is positive proof that you are dead weight to 
the intellectuals of the scholastic community; 

forced to spend ten weeks in a course that could be completed in one week if the instructor or administration would take time to work with 
the progressive learners; 

forced to refrain from challenging administrative decisions or your parents will be informed of your misconduct; 

forced to admit that your REPRESENTATIVE STUDENT CJOVERNMENT only has the power to legislate weU-written questions for the 
“SUGGESTION BOX” located in the lobby of the personnel office and filed by the JANITOR after working hours; 

forced to disappear when the real issues of education are being voted on by the faculty and administration; 

AND WOULDN’T YOU START ORGANIZING YOURSELVES IN STUDENT POWER GROUPS IF: 

(If I sound somewhat apprehensive when using the term student power, it is because of the ambiguity of tlie term itself and ^cause of toe 
militant connotation that has been ascribed to it in various parts of the world. However, I do use it to express the notion that it is de^nptive 
of concerned and questioning students working together. When it comes to debating the issues of curriculum, academic adwsement, padmg 
methods, experimental education and housing, the support of status quo or toe advocacy of its change is affected to a greater degree by a col- 
lective group of students, than by one individual.) 

You’re told one thing during Freshmen Orientation only to learn that the truth is quite the opposite; 

you were forced to work for slave wages in order to put yourself through school; 

all newspapers and student written literature was censored before it went to press? 

administrators continually reduced your criticisms of the institotion to such verbal categories as: (a) radicalism (b) ideaUsm - which they 
somehow make ^pear unrelated to education (c) mental case - with a slightly perverted sense of reality; 

your suggestions are refused because of THE RULES or BECAUSE YOU RE ONLY 0,NE AMONG SO MANY, 

instructors graded you solely on the basis of two tests which naturally provide them with the necessary information to decide whether or not 
it is your turn to serve Uncle Sam his breakfast in Vietnam or wherever he is giving advice; 

experiments in education were only conducted with toe B student or above, because he is capable of understanding, whereas toe student with 
toe lower grade point average is only capableof memorizing facts and barfing them up on paper two or three times dunng toe semester; 

administrators believed that if individual attention were given to some students, it would be the advent of some form of educational 
disdstcr * 

Not all faculty and administrators are representative of this type of personality, but those who are, prevent the futiue of the free university. 
Also, the previous statements do not, and were not intended to define the questioning student or what student power is; but rather are my 
effort to provide a SENSITIVE NOTION of what I believe to be some of the critical problems confrontmg students and the potential of toe 
free university. I cannot define toe terms - the questioning student and student power, because these are individual decisions to be apphed and 

defined in local campus situations. 

Having considered toe first two elements of the perspective, let us briefly examine the remaining elements of the coUege union and student 
responsibility. 

The College Union: 

A. The idealism involved in my model; 

B. The realism involved in my model; 

C. The need for this model as a creative example for toe academic processes of toe campus; 

Many concerned individuals view toe union as toe true community of scholars and perhaps the womb of toe developing fetos of the free 
university Supposedly it is relatively free from the dress codes, attendance policies, letter grades, boring lectures and the rigidness of the class, 
room situation - a place where programming receives some latitude and nurturing of creativity. Unfortunately, however, even these few ide^ are 
constantly shattered by individuals who administer with prejudiced and illogical concerns. (Give credit to those who are domg good works.) 

Some unions lack toe interest and support and involvement of toe students, but this obvious fact is seldom expired. Can students be respon- 
sible if they are not provided with an unprejudiced opportunity to be responsible? I sincerely hope that union directors and programmers are 
not just toe individuals who hire and fire janitors but that they are also very sensitive to toe needs of toe stodents and to toe potential worth of 
toe organization which so often needs their advice and leadership. I sincerely hope that they who ue getting gray haus or losing them are not 
discouraidne toe new generation of programmers and college union advisors (whom you have wantingly or unwantmgly created by toe mere 
virtue of your mistakes and successes) from doing the NOW of education. And, finally, I hope they understand toe tremendous potential toe 
college union possesses at this time in history for revitalizing toe processes of education. Whether critics admit it or not, I firmly beheve that 
their individual personality can provide the spark to create a new and honest atmosphere for student dialogue or that it lead to a pessimism which 

will have little or no action at all. 

This is not an attempt to unload my personal frustrations on captive audience, but rather an attempt to relate to you a situation which 
exists in some of toe North Midwestern schools I have encountered during my coUege eweer. Perhaps these problems have never existed on 
your campus but, if they do, you may know the threat they present to possible reform in higher education. 
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1 am not suggesting that you who aie present should leave this conference with the attitude that you should have the final say about what 
programs you will allow or encourage on your campus - that you have the answers to student problems, because chances are that you do not 
However, you can do the next best thing and that is ■ you can provide them with an opportunity to program for themselves. 

The remaining question, “To Whom and Why” is the Student Responsible?” is one which I cannot specificaUy answer anyone except my- 
self. I can suggest answers for this question, but that is aU - suggestions. These suggestions should not be legislated mto laws or rule& (Even U 
I thought they should - this is a group decision.) My personal answer to the question is that the student is only responsible to himself Md to 
those to whom he commits his energies. He is responsible in this manner because he, like all of us, is an animal of nature who will employ 
various defense mechanisms to preserve his natural rights and to protect his total being from any destructive element. Allow me to explain why 
I believe the student is responsible only to himself and to those to whom he commits his energies. 

I 



II 



i energies. 

First one must examine the implications of the term “responsibility.’ 

A) moral 

B) legal 

C) trustworthy 

D) obligatory 

Next, he must answer the question “to whom am I responsible?” (this is a tentative decision) 



A) 

B) 

C) 

D) 

E) 



family 

friends 

group 

nation 

world 



III 



The value system, of the individual, group, state, nation, or world he believes himself to be responsible to, must be considered next. 



IV 



justice or injustice 
truth or prejudiced opinion 
knowledge or limited awareness 
freedom of the individual or nonfreedom 
democracy on authoritarian politics 
Having considered the value system, he must next define the problems that chaUenge the existence of the value system which is 
manifested in the social, religious, and political institutions of the given society. 



A) 

B) 

C) 

D) 

E) 



A) 

B) 

O 

D) 

E) 

F) 



poverty 
racism 

population explosion and food shortage 
educational reform 
economic situations 
. , the body politics 

Having considered the meaning of the term, making a decision in part to whom he is responsible, considering the value system of this 
person or group of persons, and having defined the problems which chaUenge or tltie eleinents which sust^ the virtue of status quo 
he must now make one last decision and that is what role wiU he fulfiU in society Jis a citizen in dealing with one of these probleins. 
Once he makes this individual and pers:>nal decision, the second part of our question, “Why is he responsible? has been answered 
in total! 



VI 



A case and point of student responsibility summarizing the four elements; 

Some people have said that some students, like other people, do not have the abiUty to be responsible citizens. This is absurd! The 
basic problem is their inabiUty to decide to whom and why they are responsible. Perhaps your coUege union could provide an oppor- 
tunity for the students on your campus to discover themselves as needed and worthy persons in our nation and world. 



Summary: 



I 



II 



We have briefly considered the foUowing: 

A) questioning student 

B) student power 

Q coUege union 

D) student responsibility 

What does this have to say to you as college union personnel? 

A) people throughout history have looked for examples to pattern their lives after 

The university also looks for a pattern or model 

the college union has the potential to be this model - if its makers are responsible people 

the makers of the model must do more thari just create ideas - they must manifest these ideas by creating a physical desenp- 
tion of the idea 



B) 

O 

D) 
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STUDENT POWER 



Edward Schwartz, President 
United States National Student Association 



On Friday I left Washington, D.C. racked by physical violence and moral paralysis. I would report that having ^n m touch 
mates over the past weekend that city is still cordoned with troops, that a block away from where I live m^or lootu^ ^,f?,^SJeSi^Venect- 
curfews which were set at four in the afternoon over the weekend have now only been moved up to six m the evenmg. All of ttese ^ 

SJg newspapers. But for the show of moral paralysis you would have had to have been m this ci^ 

at*3^00 on Friday afternoon after the first reports of looting began to circulate throughout the city and after the 
part of the federal government that it’s employees go home and that other workers in the city go home We saw a "1“^' 

Uie streets of Washington blocking traffic for mUes, pedestrians stretching for mdes, creabng an atmosphere 

scenes in science-fiction movies. But there was something symbolic about what happened on Fnday afternoon at three o 

because in a strange way the mad flight in the past decade of white America away from Amenca s problems. And the mord Par^vas JJ»at 

gripped us aU in t^ing to confront the violence which was developing, in trying to as* ourseWes at that moment what could we do to help - to 

help build a better city - was exactly the kind of moral paralysis which had gripped all of us for the past five to ten years. 

I’ve been asked to talk about student power. There are those of us who view the battle for student power as being primarily a battle to change 
the consciousness of mass America and to change the ability of mass America to respond to the problems 
are those of us who see it in the demands that students have a greater share in p^nmg their own environments and 
ereater share in planning what happens in the larger community around them. There are those of us who see the kmds of responses that a 
SiatoTmakeTS^^^ as b^g typical of the kind of responses which white America makes to the problems of its own survival 

The first instance of student power described in this context as students using what power they have to achieve change was m the «ea of 

civU rights. Students in that effort learned two languages, two new vocabularies. The first vocabu^ ^*“d nrone\ 
demoaacy, what it meant to be deprived of one’s citizenship, to be deprived of one s nghts, to be deprived of one s humanity. 

The second vocabulary we learned was the vocabulary of identity, what it meant to have an identity, what it me^t to be excluded ^cause 
of certata facets of youridentity, what it meant for the black man in this country to be black as an integral J 

?or^S!ho were young to begin to develop a sense of what the highest forms of our own identity could be. And as m^y of us who 

worked in that movement at that time discovered when we returned to our own campuses, the umversities of our country honored neither the 
rTetoric wWch rraS^ the needs which we had in terms of the search for our owr. identity. Of the rhetoric democracy whu^^ 
some of us began to apply to the community of the university in asking that students take a^eater partici^tion m 

ties, we were told that a university was a private institution, even when supported by the pubhe. It had to be governed by a ^er^chical bo 
of governors. Our transient nature and our inexperience made us unqualified to sit in the councils of the university decision makers. 

If we didn’t like it we could leave. In response to the second of our cries for identity-of our insistence that the world in which we jive is a 
worldTot goverl^^ byTeason but one in which emotions of various kinds play a critical part, we were told that emotion had no pla^ m higher 
learning. We were told that the task of higher learning was somehow to objectify the world and to teach people to 

observers of the world around us. We heard both of these things when we refened to our expenence m the South We dso heard th^ when 
we refened to the theories and phUosophies of higher education. And we began to see m one sense that the cognitive Assonance between 
Americas rhetoric and its reality, between our work for change in the South and North and the mass indifference to that change, was a slow 

response to change throughout the country. 

It was oart of the cognitive dissonance which we were facing within our own campuses. Here we had spent time listening to men like John 
Kennedy ^d^Martin LuSer King saying, like Dante, that the lowest circle of HeU is reserved for those who remi^ mdifferent m a time of world 
Ssis And yet^we were seeing people whose lives had been buUt on neutrality or professed neutrality, on objectivity or Pro^s^d objectivity 
at a time of moral crisis. And somehow we began to suspect that our leaders in the educational environment were less worth of our support 
than manv of the public figures we had come to support. The institutions of hi^er learning into which we had been foisted because society 
SthaTtUs Sest Sutionffo help us grow. They had their limitations, to say the least We be^ to earn that if we 

were to obtain satisfaction in our lives we would have to ignore the standards and demands of the mstitytion, t^e front i o 

u2^ that to do the other things that we wanted to do, even at the cost of sacrifices in terms of grades. Or we had to make a battleground of the 
uSverrity and try to change that institution to begin to come to grips with what is happening in America now and not what happened m Ger- 
many in the 19th century or in Greece long before the birth of Christ. . . * i, 

^“gn from doM to door, to talk to people about a cause and a man, to turn this country around. Perhaps that was a h«^r exerci^ 

which students show themselves capable of wielding. Within the university strugrie*^oward a community 

thi« countrv happens in the transferral of thought between one generation and another, that what happens m the stru^e iowm y 

M.OK coJSilntant is to development and identity, win be eiitical to the deten nlnaUo n bappra, « “a ptaa* which 

ahead. To that group of students, student power is not simply a phrase of what students cm do with the power y . P 
makes certain demands on an institution to free space, to allow as Michael Rossman, one of its ^®“‘*®”’ 

All of these things involve a freeing of space. And it involves not simply a freeing of structural space, but of humM »Pace, of the attitudes 
which people within a university have toward themselves, toward those who are presumably the center of the umversity, toe And 

toe deZKve LnThra*^^ very simple democratic language. He who must obey a rule should m^e it Students should have control 
wer their own affairs. Students and faculty should participate jointly in discussions of cuniculuin. Student, faculty and admmistration sh^ 
participate jointly in discussions basic to the university and its role in society. The spirit behmd these simple fonnulations is part of the throb- 
bing spWt of students in this generation, part of the same spirit which led students to make sim^ demands for bUck people m the South, or 
to make similar demands for toe Vietnamese people, or for poor people, or for themselves outside of toe university. 
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• 1 Ko«iP for nniversitv survival It’s part of the Changing needs of America and of Ae demand 

So the battle for student power is not sunply a what it dow to people. Ultimately the questions asked by students 

that mass America take a close look at itself and what it because those of you who are involved in college administration 

who are raising the cry of student power are Jhe power. Therefore if this power is to shared or granted or accorded, 

those of you who are involved in the directorship of unions credibility if new people are to sit on your committees and new forms 

if new tains and ideas and new spWB ^ to p»en tapU «he change is not going to come from the 

institutional, social, and moral, Me to ° ^ ^ been continuing this pattern of change ever since.lt is going 

students v/ho were aroused to change m 1960 and 1961 m rethink why you decided to become mvolved m higher 

come from you and the ways in which you fiU indents who come into your office either with petitions or demands or requests 

education and the ways in which you be^ to approach JJe student j Union directors as you respond to the demands or the 

or just with a desire to talk. This change is going to have to come *^rom VO^P pj'sjdent Sumir;erskill and I participated in a propm at the 
requests of students for resources to develop The^terchange between students at the University of Ilhnois 

University of lUinois which was broadcast hV^hhc Broadcast L ^^5 foj additional university resources to develop student- 

and their administrators made it very clear that °"® r assured that the university was giving them enough money and they were 

owned and student-run projects. And at that time ^®y ^ ““ "Jgftj to these kinds of programs providing they were cons^ctive. 

sort of assured that the university was ^!^^!Judent ewemmTnt of Illinois. At the University of Michigan the student govern- 

Since then the university of Illinois has cut the budget o students How can a student government at that kind of university ^n any 

ment has a budget of $18,000 to deal wth a programs in which your students are involved? Or ex- 

decent programs? How m^y of you have ^fd to ^ uow^manv of you hLe been aware of any of these kinds of “ 




are, probably some of you are not. Shortly ®°?® 3 ^,out white racism and to help black kids in the ghettoes this summer con- 

lars by June to put white kids in the suburbs this the country and with public leaders and with the government 

tinue the task of budding there. We are gomg to ^“®® going to con^bute? How many of you are gomg to help us in 

and with the foundations and with you. How many is part of student power. 

raising these kinds of funds? Or help any of other org -ocietv - what is happening to our society and what is happening to us. 

So, I speak to you of student power, but I also spe^ ^hat^e°can'do to help to build it. As student power becomes a reality, I cannot 

working, and we are asking for your help. 

Walter B, Raushenbush, Professor of Law 
University of Wisconsin 

Them’s a cmtoto bunton o, betog ..ea to mpr^n. toejr.»U^ 

or so in this area of student power, as it s loosely ^® ^ f activfand very significant, dedicated group of students and you can say 

that’s fallacious although there is cert^ly ^ eloqient and aiticutote representative of that position. But, you have an 

with some certainty when you get Ed Schwartz **®J® j.j (JJe of the difficulties is the assumption by some, though not the more 

even greater fallacy when you attempt to represent a faculty po ' ... ^ faculty model. It’s a cliche which I disbelieve and which I thmk 

s^phicticated student activists, that there is.such a 

stands in the way of the kind of fruitful action about w ic , • i „ nf the thines that he was talking about. Is it like going 

I have another problem. I wish I knew how many of you But we’re only perhaps at the most, and this is a 

to chumh on Sundky? We listen; we nod; we feel 8®"^^ that^ 

lot for a preacher to look for, ten percent serious about domg any g pi- ® »nt communities in our country. I would have one set of 
the whole quite comfortable bureaucrats living m the lap o s PJ® ^ , there is something wrong in this country and that the students 

We have some conclusions in which we ought to jom in or er o neater streneths ereater virtues, greater prosperity than 

One of these is that our society is not weU. This is a come froii tof^eater consciousness of people, 

it or any country has had before. But we have ‘ has mentfoned. This is a sUuation that is more acute, more 

the improvement of communications, some of ^® because you are thinking people you know this. And that when Ed Schwartz 

serious and more visible than ever * X^^t o^r^^^ from Uiat assumption. 

says this to you, you nod not out of courtesy but out „niversitv its apologist and protector or is the uni- 

Then we have to ask a que^n. In this *°®‘®^ Now, this is a difficult position for the university. To the 

versity and has the university been an improver Md coiw^ctive critic or approval of the establishment. People who 

student, at least, it is a visible m^estation of the university which is, on the whole, a good thing. So we have the uni- 

don’t really believe in academic freedom tend to accept it “ P . . , . student says “you’re just the protectors of this msidious and 

.«sity which is, in a sense, of the establi^ment out by 3®*^ «»e university/’ There are very open, very 

insipid corporate liberalism that we d®f froy a«d that. Now, there’s a certain amount of truth and we need 

active student nihilists who take essentially this as a service station gasing up students for their roles in the estabhshed 

to recognize it in the university’s role as a P“\°^ JJ*® ^e^t^ real ring Thwe’s also enLgh inevitability in it so we can’t whoUy discpid it But, 
society That’s a nice epithet, there’s enough truth to pv® ri a rejd ^g^ ^nere s m ^ j uie university tradition throu^i the 

on the other hand, if we say that the univeraty « P"^®^^ ^ ‘ J improver and critic of society. I take the position that it is 

years. We miss a contribution which the unjversiy * "^^® ^it ^wMse universfty campuses, manned not by students but by faculty, m tois 

Xfget wmpS!bo3t^^^ this role whUe students are showing us that the way we are playmg it is madequate or 

the present. 
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It is inadequate. We should be saying to the students “Welcome. Show us where we can keep up in these rapidly changing 
times with the role we have historically played and .even expanded because expansion and ^eater strength and depth is needed. And we 
ought to be saying to the students “Recognize what as universities we’ve historically done in this regard and give us rational proposals for how 
you can help us do it better, rather than telling us that everything that we have been doing ^d everything that we are is wortWess.” Because you 
know universities are institutions and they are made up of people who have become institutionalized and somewhat set in their ways, perhaps 
less than many other institutions would like to think so. And if you say “you’re no good, get out of the game, the students are going to offer 
resistance * some of it rational^ some of it simply instinctive. We deserve that kind of behavior from the students if, on the other hand, ^ey 
reject the rational approaches they make about joining them in a role which has historically been partly ours and is now obviously very impor- 
tantly theirs also, than we ought to have something we can really work with. The instinct for self-preservation in an organization such as the 
university must be recognized. The student effort must find ways to improve the university. The committee on which I served (and I don’t 
know if what we proposed in various areas is going to be accepted by the faculty i if it’s accepted by the faculty, I don t know if it s^going to be 
accepted by the Regents; if the regents accept it I don^t know if the Legislature is going to stand for it) has taken a step which says “Yes, we 
need the student voice in all parts of university government more than it’s been available and heard before even though we think it s been heard 
some before.” And we come up with quite specific proposals. Now, what’s going to determine in very importMt fashion toe way things go for 
our university over toe next few years is whether the students in leadership roles, who have this impatience which has all kinds of virtue and merit 
to it, are willing to say “Let’s fill those roles. Let’s go. Let’s give it a try. Let’s see iif you’U Or are they going to say, “WeU this is just 

another committee recommending the establishment of more committees and what we want to see is a faculty statement that the war in Vietnam 
is a terrible evil.”? 

This is toe dilemma and it poses another. When I say toe universities have been improvers and critics of the society and when I talk about 
what universities have already done, it’s a nice short-hand. But what’s really been going on is toe work of individuals. As a group of individuals 
toe University of Wisconsin faculty is way ahead of its student body in opposition to the war in Vietnam. The intensity of conviction, toe per- 
centage of commitment to that proposition, assuming for the moment it’s virtuous which I think may not even be relevant right here, although 
it happens to be a position that I agree with, of the part of the faculty has been a lot more intensive than that of the total student body. I say 
toe same about civil rights. We would, I suppose, take toe position on the war that it would not be appropriate for the university faculty to take 
a position as a faculty against the war,because it would be true that those of us on the faculty who happen to favor the war or some aspect of it 
would then be cast into a minority which had been declared unorthodox - the kind of a declaration that we still think the university needs to 
foreswear. 



I think that it’s true that students can move effectively within committees to try to affect corporate positions. But, we need also to see in 
this business of the government of the university that there is not a faculty, there are a bunch of faculty members in various important decision- 
making roles. If we have effective government with toe students there won’t be a student position reflected in the perfonn uice of every student 
member on every committee. There’ll be a buch of students of varying backgrounds, convictions, and so forth, saying some things that we as a 
faculty and our administration and everybody else needs to hear. And saying things and making proposals which we should consider, many of 
which we should approve. Now, there is a real problem. Mr. Schwartz has said that he thought he and students like him can tell who on the 
faculty are the good guys. Who think like the students and who do not. There’s a tremendous ring of truth to that. The faculty life which you 
share is really a great life and some day the people at large are going to catch up with the academic existence; are going to say you have something 
awfully good going here and you’ve made us think it’s virtuous whereas it’s just hedonistic. The kind of life that we have poses on us some 
very heavy responsibilities. We’re comfortable, protected; at the same time we have this tremendous freedom and we’ve been able to say with 
plausibility and with accuracy that this is a freedom we must have because of our academic pursuits and the nature of the university. But it’s also 
something that we have been willing to in various ways exploit to our own personal advantage, whether it be on issues with which we are con- 
cerned or the style of life we chose. So when a student tells you that some or even most faculty members or administrators are phonies, maybe he 
is right , even if not for the reason expressed. If there’s a student who says that an honest conservative on our faculty is a phony because he is 
resolute, clear in his thoughts, bold about expressing them and convinced of them, then I mark the student at fault. Because it seems to me that 
toe judgment of genuineness is not necessarily agreement with my views or with the views of anyone else. That can t be on a university campus. 

At toe same time, when a student tells me that a faculty member or a lot of faculty members are phonies and I look at thew people and see 
people who are committed only to the values of academic existence, people who are willing to go through the job of teaching although in pri- 
vate conversation they may have some things to say about how nice the university would be if there were no students, I know the student is 
right. These are toe people who like the life but who aren’t willing to really accept its real responsibilities. They may be good researchers in 
their own little fields and that’s fine. When a student tells me that that kind of a person is a phony, I have to agree with him. 

There are student phonies, too, of various kinds and no student leader would assert otherwise. That’s one of toe crosses they bear, as that there 
are an awful lot of students who are unconcerned about things they ought to be concerned with, or who are putting up a front because they think 
that’s toe way to get on in life. One of the things that’s wrong with our society is that maybe it is the way to get on in life. 



You Union Directors and staff members have toe same kind of temptation - to wallow in the comfort of toe university existence. We 
really musn’t, you know. We need to listen to the students. We need to set up channels through which we can listen better than we do now. 

When they tell us that toe university must be destroyed, toe instinct is to turn them off, and I guess we have to do that. We wouldn’t be humw 
if we could listen to that without resisting. But if they say to us'that a university has a marvelous potential and historic role, that toe potential 
isn’t being realized and toe role is being lost, then we need to listen. We need to say to them Take a position on this that toe other governing 
body of this institution can hear. Help us understand where it is that education is falling down. Where it is that you think the university is making 
unconscious policy decisions which take it in directions other than those in which it ought to go.” 



I think that toe potential that students have for shaking up institutions should be used on some which, I would judge from only limited ex- 
posure to them, badly need shaking up. You keep hearing things about institutions which if you’re not there, you can’t believe. When the free 
speech movement flap erupted at Berkeley, we at Wisconsin just couldn’t believe that there was that level of restriction on toe outside political 
interest and acitvity of students. We didn’t have to have that at Madison. Perhaps there are things that we take for granted in Madison that 
someone else would say to us “I just can’t believe you’re that archaic.” Students sometimes, perhaps for effect, perhaps out of desperation, 
t aifp. toe kind of one dimensional approach to the problem of reforming the university. The university lets that approach turned off, instead of 
saying you’re right, but let’s try it a few different ways and let’s see if we can’t set up this technique or that. Why then is toe university to blame? 
Let’s have toe university offer these opportunities and then I would suggest let’s have the students give the universities credit for more good faith 
than I’ve heard most of them uttering lately. We are institutions that are struggling (at least many of us in the institutions are struggling), to 
find ways to continue to be relevant, to continue to play toe university’s role and expand it. I guess perhaps my only dis^eement with stu- 
dent power is some of toe implied premises that have to do with the generation gap and the untrustworthiness of university staff and faculty. 

I think that’s overplayed, but, maybe I’ll have to change my mind if, as the ui^encies of our society today continue to become more and more 
acute, our universities continue the comfortable path which I enjoy sharing with them. 
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In my dialogue and confrontation with the student activists who are committed to a single cause (I m not Questioning their motives) I find very 
little room to protect the diversity of the academic community. The faculty and administration who, in good faith, are open to jomt discussion j 

and decision-making find little or no room to maneuver. While you term the instincts in this area very good, I find myself coming to the defense 
of the conservative or non-involved professor because I agree that faculty are people paid to think otherwise, the individuality and creativity of 
individual faculty members make a great institution. I have trouble in discussions with students reconciling those values of individual initiative 
and individual rights with the harsh thrust of certain small groups of activists who are bent on commitment to one cause and one only. That s 
one area I’d like to hear any suggestions Ed Schwartz might have for practicing administrators. Second, I’d be plea^d by his comments on this next 
problem. I think often that the committed activist students when they’re seeking and sharing a power, can overestimate the power that the ad- 
ministration, the President, actually holds. That power is very much shared, not only internally with the students and faculty, but very much so, 
as in our case, with the ChanceUor’s Office, the Board of Tfustees, the Legislature, as I discovered, the Governor’s office. Behind the governor s 
office there are three and a half million people, many of whom voted with a particular concept of college and authority structure in their minds. 

These are 'vast and substantial powers and I was in difficulty personally in instances where I understood what the students were talking about— 
perhaps my position was in fact in advance of theirs— and yet felt an inadeguate understanding of the student s part in remaking this country of 
ours. I wonder to what extent your people in NSA and others on campuses are thinking about the larger public education problem. If you are 
really interested in objectives which I think go beyond the capabilities of your local administrations, you have an obligation beyond the campus. 

(Response by Schwartz) The most difficult campus, I think, for an administrator to handle is a campus like San Francisco State which has no 
large residential student community. The diverse forces within the student body try to come to grips with the problems of the community. It’s 
difficult because the only people in that situation who care about the university are a few who have some concern for education and for creatmg 
a community around the institution. And, perhaps, some others who perceive the university as part of the pattern of the American corporate 
system and wish to expose it as part of their larger struggle against the injustices of that system. Without a community to which the latter group 
can respond and attempt to influence and against which it can measure its victories, their battle becomes one of raising public attention to their 
cause in a vacuum. I don’t know how I would deal with that small group of people who can cause an enormous amount of trouble. I think that 
commuter coUeges and multiversities which pay little attention to the problems of the campus community are going to have a difficult time in 
the years ahead. Many students desire a sense of community, a community within which they can grow, and without it their frustrations emerge 
as they have in San Francisco State. As a student voice I must respond to those who say that the answer to the problems of this country lies 
in tearing everything down. My response to that is to find imaginative ways to build this country up. Find words and programs which deal with 
the real needs of people, which deal with the desire for work which people really have. 

I'll give you one example. The Students for a Democratic Society, which I think has mixed emotions about the world, moves ambivalentiy 
between a desire to build and a desire to destroy. It joined with the National Student Association despite, all of its rhetorical and ideological and 
philosophical objections to us, in our law suit against General Hershey’s directive which would have reclassified draft-protestors lA. Now their 
joining with us provided an alternative which appeared to have a chance of working. It struck at a figure who had not won the greatest degree of 
popularity the last four months among students generally, or maybe even among large segments of the public. And it gave them something useful 
which they thought they could do. 

At the University of Wisconsin last fall, after forty-five students were beaten by the police for sitting-in to block recruiters, I went to Wis- 
consin and spoke at several rallies. The message I tried to carry was that if the student Left there wanted to have ari effect it did not simply wmt 
for the next recruiter to come to town. If they wanted to have an effect they had to build over a long period of time by going into dormitories, 
structuring new kinds of learning environments, new kinds of experiences for the mass of students whom they felt, and I think correctly so, did 
not care. To that extent I agree with Dr. Rauschenbush about a lot of students at the University of Wisconsin. 

What was interesting to me was that many of the people to whom I was speaking, who may well be the ones who say “destroy the university,’’ 
responded favorably to that message. Whether they have acted upon it , whether their leadership has had the resources to develop that kind of 
skill, I’m not sure. But that message came across and people did respond. People will respond. So this is my response to dealing with people 
whom you say want to destroy the university and want you to deal only with one cause. 

Now you asked a second Question about positive programs for increased public understanding of these situations. I could cite examples such 
as the st'.idents at City College of New York who, when the State Legislature threatened to impose tuition, did go to thier legislature-the politi- 
cal leaders of their cities to join in a battle to stop tuition at the city university. Similar efforts have been undertaken in the state of New Jersey. 

Recently students at Long Island University tried to prevent the sale of their university. Students from Stonybrook tried to prevent public in- 
trusion inio the affairs of their university following the rather exciting drug raid which took place there. The students will do these things and 
they will certainly do them if the college president and the dean and the leaders of the faculty assume leadership and ask for students to join 
them. Dean Williamson, with whom I have had many occasions to disagree, at least upon occasion has led his students in their battle for more 
funds with the state legislature. The students have responded to that leadership. So I say in response to the second question, “Yes, students will 
go beyond their campus and accept the responsibility to educate the public but they ask of their president, and their deans and their faculty mem- 
bers that they lead. They thmk that the educational leaders as part of their jobs, as part of their lives, as a part of their commitment to education 
should do these things for tfeir schools. And if that kind of leadership is provided I know that students will respond. 

I will use one parallel in closing this segment of my sermon. In New York this weekend there was a minimum of rioting and looting. And on 
television Saturday night one of the leaders of the Black Nationalist movement in Harlem, a Kenyata movement, was asked why was it that the 
Black MUitants did not go out in the streets of New York urging people to burn the city down. Why was it that these Black Militants instead went 
around the streets of New York urging the young kids who were looting and damaging property to cool it. The Kenyata came up with a sur- 
prising statement from someone who was supposed to be urging nihilism and so close to urging the burning down of the cities and the killing of 
white people, said, “well, you know you’ve got a mayor who comes uptown once in awhile, walks through the streets, talks to people, has a task 
force which seems to understand the problems of the community and he’s a good mayor for that reason.’’ Now there’s no question that John 
Lindsay has not been able to solve those problems and that he will need, as every city will need, many more resources to do so. But, he has 
shown that he cares and even the most militant respond to that kind of demonstration. 



(Response by Raushenbush) I do feel strongly about the failure of a great deal of faculty and administrations of at least my university, and 
I expect it’s wide-spread, to recognize as part of education the need to establish more acquaintanceship of a really fruitful and two-way kind with 
students-...it’s not only their obligation, its to their benefit. The whole situation at the Law School is a little bit removed from a good bit of 
this and yet the same thing applies there. Even though we’re a smaller educational community within a larger one, we don t do the kind of 
interaction with our students that I feel strongly that we should. I recur to the theme that the universities are potentially strong allies, and 
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should be, of students in the kinds of efforts that they are making to show concern about our society. It’s a concern that’s required and in 
which they’re taking the lead. There are times when the universities react because they think the students want the universities and the 
faculties, administrations and so on, to be allied with them on the student terms only. About seven years ago the University of Wisconsin^ 
faced a very real difficulty in the Legislature in terms of adequate funds. We had begun ski-rocketing growth. We were facing a situation in 
which there was a Democratic governor, a Republican legislature, and a need for raising more tax revenues. None of the conditions were up- 
setting but we simply weren’t going to get the kind of budget we needed. An extraordinary thing happened and I wonder if it would happen today 
anywhere. A group of the most radical student leaders on campus, some of them identifiable Communist, came to the Dean of Students and 
said, in effect, ’’You know, we care about this place and we appreciate the freedom to agitate and to learn, etc. that we have here. We think this 
is quite a place. Why don’t you advise us what we can do to help the university get an adequate budget this spring while the Legidature is meet- 
ing.” And the Dean of Students, although I don’t think this word was yet in the general vocabulary, in effect sdd, ’’Cool it. You’re perfectly 
free do do or say anything you want, but if you want my advice as to what will help, don’t give our opponents in the Legislature, those who look 
for every opportunity to stick the knife into us, immediate ammunition at budget time.” ’’And in fact that’s what happened. And we survived 
much better than we had expected. Not long after that and shortly before the free speech flap at Berkeley developed, we had another interest- 
ing incident. A student group marched into the appropriate office and demanded permission to bring George Lincoln Rockwell to the campus 
and it was perfectly clear to any keen eye, that they were expected to be told ’’You may not bring him here.” But the answer was ’’Sure, what 
size hall do you need and when is he coming,” and they faded into the night and he never came. Those things both seem far away now. The 
latter seems far away because I hope we have reached the point Dean McKay mentions where the battle for that student freedom has been won. 
Perhaps not on all campuses, but certainly that’s one in which we need consensus. 

A state university has a strong political power base, even without the help of its students, although it solicits and gets their help in fairly sul> 
stantial numbers. But, it also occupies a delicate position because there are members of the Legislature who are tremendously anxious to take it 
down a peg or two and they look for excuses which can bring in as aUies legislators who normally are on our side. One last litfie anecdote to 
illustrate the kind of thing that confirms students’ cynicism. This committee on which I ^rve recommended, among other things, that we 
abolish student hours, limited hours for women, and authorize all students of all ages to live in other than supervised dormitories if their parents 
would consent to it. We have had a situation where even with parental consent, some of the younger students, freshmen and sophomore women 
and freshmen men, have had to live in supervised housing. The legislative committee is in an uproar about this. And why? If a matter of the^ 
morals were involved you could understand that. And you could say ’’Well, look. We’re just leaving it up to the parents. If the parent doesn’t 
sign a consent, he still has to be in supervised housing.” However, the argument now is ’’You’re shafting all those proprietors of private housing 
who have built private dormitories and expected to fill them by renting to students who may not choose that kind of housing, because they 
can get their parents to agree they can live someplace else.” ’’Now, I don’t know what’s going to happen with them, but one could pardon a little 
cyncism on the part of students at the university buckled to that kind of pressure. If we’re going to ask the students to be helpful and thought- 
ful with the very real problems we have with regents and legislatures and the public, then the students have the right, as Ed said, to come back 
to us and say, ’’Show us guts that gives us the kind of leadership that is appropriate, if you’re going to ask for our support.” But there is a credi- 
bility and confidence gap. Perhaps the first step we can take is to show that old age has not lessened our ability to care about the things in this 
country that need caring about. 



STUDENT BEHAVIOR 

The New Morality; A Look at Situation Ethics 

Norton Batkin, Student 
Stanford University 



Student Behavior: The New Morality, has been frequently discussed and nearly as frequently distorted. It is peculiar to the Anglo-American 
mode of thought that morality is inevitably equated with sexual othics. But for students sex is no longer the main issue. As Joseph Fletcher put 
it, obscenity has become the word ’’nigger” on the lips of a Bull Conner type cop. It is my ardent hope that the sub-topic of this panel, ”A Look 
at Situation Ethics,” will encourage a broadening in the scope of our discussion. Sexual morality is by no means an irrelevant aspect of situation 
ethics, but it is hardly the core topic or salient feature of ethical theory and discourse. 

If we begin with the assumption that looking at student behavior inevitably entails looking (ct situation ethics, we had better get cle^ what 
we mean by these two key words. Situation ethics is not an ethical theory devised to justify the overt behavior of college students. It is ethical 
theory that has roots reaching as far back as medieval times and the realist - nominalist debate. Situationism or situation ethics has been ex- 
pounded implicitly in the writings of Christian and non-Christian theologians ever since the time of William Ockham and Duns Scotus. Situation 
ethics is a form of ethical relativism, but it is by no means a soft relativism. Students are no less capable than any other adults of pleadii^ cir- 
cumstantial considerations as excusing conditions for undeniably immoral acts. Situation ethics (or whatever we choose to call the relativistic 
ethics of the college-aged adult) judges as well as condones, condems some acts as immoral while it justifies and demands others as moral and 
right. 

Love or personal concern, freedom, openness, responsibility, and faith. These are the key words of situation ethics, the columns and arches 
of that edifice which Bishop Robinson designated ’’the new morality.” They have also become part of student jargon and focal points for 
criticism of student behavior. 

The first explicit formulation of situation ethics in the post-war period was Joseph Fletcher’s address to the alumni of the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1959. Entitled The New Look in Christian Ethics, this address became the foundation for a longer but hardly modified version of 
Fletcher’s neocasuistry entitled Situation Ethics: The New Morality. Fletcher puts forward six points as the cultural and theological bases of the 
so-called new morality. The first asserts that only one thing is intrinsically good, namely, love. Right and wrong are predicated on action. They 
are not properties intrinsic to the act itself. Thus it is wrong to lie in a given situation if and only if the situation demands the truth. Lying is 
not intrinsically wrong; it is wrong only when it violates the singular law of love. 

Fletcher’s second and third points seek to clarify the meaning of the word ’’love.” The Greek version of the Bible renders this work three 
ways; agape, meaning personal concern and closely related to the notion of justice; philia, meaning friendship or fellowship; and eros, which 
carries the connotation of intense emotive devotion and attachment. The Christian version of situation ethics is an agapeic ethic. It closely 
resembles the hedonistic utilitarianism of Jeremy Bentham. Bentham’s ruling ethical principle is to bring about the greatest amount of happi- 
ness for the greatest number of people. In Christian situation or agapeic ethics the ruling principle is to demonstrate the greatest amount of 




love (to be understood in the restricted sense of non^motive personal concern) in the total context of the ethical situation. Thus lying would 
be right in a situation where the immediate as weil as remote consequences of telling the truth would violate the law of love or personal con- 
cern. In short, situation ethics puts aside all ethical Uws and principles in those instances where they conflict with the Uw of love. Ethical 
laws and prindples are to be taken as maxims for the guidance of everyday conduct rather than rules which should be obeyed in any and all 
circumstances. 

Situationism is deflnltely distinct from antinomianism. An exampie of an antinomian or lawless ethic is the existential ethical theory pro- 
pounded by philosophers like Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir. According to existential ethics there is a radical discontinuity from one moment 
of existence to the next It is impossible for there to be any generally valid principles, much less universaUy valid laws, of ethical import The 
individual encountering an ethical decision must face the anxiety and despair of the moment; the decision to act in the face of an ethical dilemma 
is right only insofar as it flows from the core of our being and not the letter of the law. Situationism and antinomianism both reject legal pre- 
scriptivism, But while the antinomian would argue that there are no ethical laws or principles, the CSiristian situationist would claim that there 
is one ethnical law, namely, the law of love. To the situationist aU other ethical laws or principles axe to be taken as expressions of the wisdom 
of past experience. 

Fletcher’s fourth point makes the equation between love or personal concern and justice more explicit Love in the Christian sense of agape 
is purely and simply justlco; justice is love distributed. The law of love makes no emotive demands on the individual. Again the analogy to 
hedonistic utilitarianism becomes useful. The hedonist simpiy balances the amount of happiness against the amount of unhappiness to decide 
whether an act is right or wrong. His ideal is to maximize both the amount of happiness and its distribution among the people concerned. 
Situation ethics is no less calculating. The ideal, however, is somewhat different Where the hedonist seeks to maximize happiness, the situa- 
tionist seeks to maximize iove. 

Agape, insofar as it carries the connotation of personal concern distributed without regard to personal or emotive interest, is identical with 
the Aristoteiian notion of distributive justice. It is interesting to note that the equation of love and justice in Fletcher’s account of situation 
ethics rests on a psychological rather than a theological premise. The law of love, as it is expounded in the New Testament (Matt. 5:43-48; 

John 13:34), cannot be a cal) to love in the sense of philia or eros since it is psychologically impossible to will an emotion into existence. 

Agape or personal concern goes out to all, including our enemies, while philia and eros are limited in scope by the narrow dimensions of 
human emotion. 

Fletcher’s fifth point is that only the end can justify the means since means are utterly pointless (meaningless) until fulfilled. An act is right 
if and only if its consequences are compatible with the law of love. Otherwise it is wrong or fails to fall within the sphere of moral and ethical 
considerations. 

Fletcher’s final point is that decisions are to be made situationally rather than prescriptively. 

Joseph Fletcher is by no means the soie exponent of situation ethics as the foUowing quotation from Dietrich Bonhoeffer shows: 

“The conscience which has been set free is not timid like the conscience which is bound by law, but it 
stands wide open for our neighbor and for his concrete distress.” 

Both Fletcher and Bonhoeffer put a good deal of emphasis on the responsibility of the ethical decision maker. Furthermore, they stress the im- 
portance of religious faith in the justification of moral acts. Bonhoeffer puts the point quite succinctly when he asserts that: 

“Ultimate ignorance of one’s own good and evil, and with it a complete reliance upon grace, is w essential 
property of responsible historical action. The man who acts ideologically sees himself justified in his idea; 
the responsible man commits his action into the hands of God and lives by God’s grace and favor.” 

Other well known situationists who have exerted substantial influence on contemporary moral and ethical discourse are William Temple, Emil 
Brunner, Rudolph BuUmann, Karl Barth, H. R. Niebuhr, and Paul Tillich. Many of their works have been read and discussed by students both 
inside and outside the classroom. 

Fletcher sees his formulation of situation ethics as the antithesis of legal prescriptivism. He is all too ready to equate the latter with estab- 
lishment ethics. In a like manner many students view institutionalized rules with disdain. On a theoretical level, Fletcher may be right. But 
in the practical push and puU of everyday life his “new morality” is as abstract as the Bill of Rights and as characteristic of the establishment as 
the twenty-odd amendments to the Constitution. Fletcher’s theoretical position is simply a recognition of the underlying practices and motivat- 
ing influences of our pluralistic cultural and ethical heritage. Perhaps ethical theories can only delineate the boundaries of an idealized ethical 
practice. In any case Fletcher’s account of situation ethnics is at best an idealized portrayal of the moral and ethical practices of our present 
culture. Fletcher tells us only where we are, not where we should be. 

Just where do college students fit into this picture? Early this year tlie Committee on the Student in Higher Education, appointed by the 
Hazen Foundation, published their findings and recommendations. In its Profile of the New Student the committee notes that: 

“The background, the needs, the abilities, and the aspirations of the student entering college today are as 
diverse as the complex country which gave him birth. The great variety in American higher education re- 
flects the equal variety in American culture. But there are some constants. Most students are curious, eager 
to learn, and willing to work, though they may not understand fully what learning is or what higher edu- 
cation is supposed to be for. They are seeking a meaningful explanation of the complex phenomena of life. 

They are also looking for a system of intimate relationships that vdll provide the dimension of belonging 
which seems to them such a crucial part of life. Their generosity may lack depth and sophistication, but 
it has also produced volunteer movements the like of which the nation has never seen. They are afraid 
that they are not tough enough or ruthless enough to succeed in the competitive game that is required for 
success in American society. They are puzzled about who they are and whether they can be strong enough 
to stand on their own two feet, independent of parental support. Suspicious of the irrationality and the 
corruption of adult society they are, nevertheless, willing to make a deal with it since they we no feasible 
altenutivei” 

Another excerpt from the same report brings us back to our immediate topic: the relationship of student behavior to situation ethics. Discuss- 
ing characteristics of the new student, the committee says: 

“The chaotic disorder of the world today, with the threat of thermonuclear destruction always hovering 
above it, is enough to dissuade young people from taking the ideologies of the past very seriously or from 
listening to the advice of a generation responsible for a state close to anarchy. Traditional left-wing 
ideologies are, for most students, as inelevant and archaic as the ideologies of the right. Traditional 
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are repUcing systematic ideologies as the basis of action among substanOal numbers of students. 

The coUege student in contemporary society is miaNe to 

aged adult can only be understood if we are SSL “new Lrality” of situation ethics, 

ing of love rather than the nonemotive agape, which is given P^^ni^ loneer anv ideologies that can guarantee immediate 

Student rejects the eros of intense devotion to ideological quo. the platitudi- 

relief from the utter chaos and mord disintegration of f j ^ ^ yj growing sense of interpersonal concern as opposed to 
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insieht attained by its newest members, the college generation. «■ 

t condusion, it would be riagic to equate Fletcher’s sitotiop e^Xtol’”! “dtaU Eolto riSS plS 
tabUshment-with the new morality taought mto tog by toy ! ^ my stance may be untenable, that to demands of 

philia above agape, who demand the mterpersonal as oppo P • a love “with blinders on.” But I am convinced 

philial love may be more difficult to to demands of agapeic ove, that | X^,?^.Xcr to to OT for justice mote authentic to 

that my love for others is mote genuine, my sense of tesponsi j' ^ maiority of my fellow students, demands that people be treated 

limitations. 
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How Has the “New” Student Influenced the University Community Today? 

1. The “new” student usually means the hippie or new left students, even though, as everyone ^ oints out, they are a small minority. 

2. Though a minority, they are nevertheless important because by stirring up trouble they: 

a) give “image” to the university community 

b) stimulate the passive majority to crystallize issues on which different sectors of opinion may take stands and therefore 

c) contribute to the liveliness of debate, the vitality of dialogue, and the clarification of issues. 

3. They have injected what sociologists call expressive variables into university education. 

4. The cries for “meaning” and for “relevance” are really slogans demanding that knowledge (education) be an end-in-itself rather than a 
largely instrumental process qualifying one for prestigious jobs. They express also a dissatisfaction or impatience vkuth abstractions and 
with theories which have no immediate ameliorative application to current problems. In view of this, education should be exciting, 
moving or thrilling, and learning is often equated with Ae emotional reaffirmation of moral sentiments. 

5. This results in the demand for good teaching-teaching in which dialogue (new shibboleth) plays an important role (because it gives 
the students a chance to express themselves, which, given their implicit learning theory, is essential to their education-particularly 
in the humanities and social sciences (in which most of them major), which many of them believe is a lot of bull anyway. 

6. This brings them into conflict with the traditional conception of the university as a place where specialized skills are taught by men who 
have been trained to separate facts and techniques from values and meanings and who tend to resent the pressures they feel from stu- 
dents to transform them into gurus and moral leaders of the sort their training often actually disqualifies them for. 

7. Among the “new” students there seems to be an entirely different conception of the university emerging, that is, as a sort of political 
community (rather than an elite training institution) in which the different constituencies (students, faculty, administration, alumni) 
have- a kind of quasi-citizenship and hence should have a political voice in the formulation of policy. 

8. This alternate conception of the university brings its adherents into conflict vkuth administrators with the legal responsibilities of ac- 
counting to political authorities for the governance of the university and vkuth traditional faculty members who see their authority 
(an authority based on intellectual certiflcation rather than populistic afflrmation) challenged by those whose interests they see as 
political rather than academic or intellectual. 

9. Basically, the conflict is over the character of education, with the “new” students promoting a view of education as a kind of trans- 
forming, apocalyptic experience rather than as the absorption of intellectual skills of a politically neutral character which can be used 
instru mentally for whatever ends decided upon by those so skilled. 

10. This general conflict between expressive, un-occupationally oriented youth, and their professionally oriented mentors and other elders 
comes to focus in the university because it is the place which has been inadvertently allocated as the site for the extended baby-sitting 
functions made necessary by the extreme prolongation of adolescence in a society which really has few other places for this population 
to go-a population “mature” in most relevant human respects other than the society’s readiness to provide them vkuth fulflll^g work- 
opportunities. 

11. The well-known moralism of the young is in part based on their artificially postponed involvement in many of the basic social institutions. 
In a sense the proverbial idealism and moralism of the young is a function of the fact that they have little else to do. It is as if the prob- 
lems of age-grading in an advanced industrial society resulted in that society’s allocation to the young of being the moral organ of society, 
embarrassing and troublesome, of course, but essential-a variety of the wound and the bow idea formulated by Edmund Wilson on the 
basis of the Greek myth of Philoctetes. 

12. The development of experimental colleges over the past few years reveals a response to the pressures I have described and suggests 

that universities will continue to change in accord with changes in the character and size of student populations. 

13. One important aspect of these changes is the progressive de-emphasis on ologies, on disciplines, and the increasing emphasis (not only in 
undergraduate 1 at graduate education as well) on problems in which the different qlogies are brought to bear, ad hoc, when they are 
relevant to problem-formulation and solution. This means continuing conflict between those faculty members who conceive their 
specific mission and competence as the teaching of ologies (ultimately, “professions”) and students who don’t want to be ologists but 
problem solvers. 

14. Our responsibility is to understand what is happening in higher education as a result of the pressures created by the “new” student, to 

be sophisticated about the character of the conflicts that are generated, and to avoid being so caught up in the moral dimensions of the 

strug^e that we are unable to function in the capacities in which we have special competences. The point is to understand this and act 
upon it vkuth sophistication but vkuthout cynicism or opportunism. 



WHAT'S NEW WITH POT, ACID, AND SPEED 
Sidney Cohn, M.D. 

Wadsworth Veterans Administration Hospital 



Certain aspects of the cunent bedrugged scene are older 



Comparative strengths of LSD and 
other hallucinogens (approximate) 



M ari huana (leaves and tops of 
Cannabis sativa, swallowed) 

Peyote buttons {Lophophora williamsii) 
Nutmeg (Myristica fragrans) 

Hashish (resin of Cannabis sativa) 

Mescaline (3, 4, 5-trimethoxyphenylethylamme) 

Psdocybin ( 4 -phosphoryltryptamine) 

STP(2,5-dimethoxy-4-methyl-^phetamme) 

LSD (d-lysergic acid diethylamide tartarate) 



30,000 


mg 


30,000 


mg 


20,000 


mg 


4,000 


mg 


400 


mg 


12 


mg 


5 


mg 


0.1 


mg 



• 1^ Mrtrth America. A century ago Americans drank more distilled spirits per capita Aan 

Some aspects of drug overuse are quite old-even „ 4 -gj cent of our citizenry. Today, the number of users is esti- 

they do today. Opium or its alkaloids were consumed *3 people were dented consumers of proprietary cough 

mated at .01 per cent. In those days, 100 ye^s “ 80 ^mMy physw^^ P jhen, too, the hypodermic synnge had just bera 

cures, pain-killers and soothing syrups which contamed Morphinism came to be known as the “Soldier s disease, 

invented, and large amounts of morphine were .X^theYmmSit their custom of opium smoking to the West, where it spread 

.oXe addiction. »as i„.odnced-a sad cxantpic of sc.an.dic 

have anesthetic properties, it was smfted by coUege hilarity and delight It provided more than a “high,” it revealed enormous m- 

nlttous oxide, popularly called ;jiugh^ ^s” becauy rt it in a self-experiment. As he was going under he 

sights and universal truths. Stt Humphry Day, (h., j, would not be forgotten. After he recovered he immediately searched 

judged to be equally revealing. 



'°''’™it was not until the Mexican laborers lame Mezi^^ 

most popular of the illegal drugs. ah antivitiec involvine marihuana, including possession or use, are felonious. 

According to law, it is ground vrith the «“““» ^A^Tay ^suh^ct to penalty. SharmacologicaUy, it is a mUd hallucinogen, the 

""'Mrrrnr;ra:t;=:;r^^^ 

“ t"radr^“^^^ "O' - '0-owiud -O-O" ^-hologica. dependence is 

well known. Tolerance of any. degree does not occur. retainina the deeply inhaled smoke as long as possible in 

In this country smoking is the mode of use. The ® perform a modffied Valsalva maneuver before exhaling. The mari- 

order to enhance absorption across the conjunctivitis. Whether pulmonary emphysema may result from many 

huana cigarette is often imtatmg, and can produce a f ^ay be exhaled if the technique employed is correct, 

years of the unphysiologic way that marihuana ts inhded effects arc perceiv^ immediately. “Pot” smokers who do not inhale 

The absorbed material is carried from the l^s q, of a modwately-good-quaUty marihuana may last for a few hours, 

may notice Uttle or nothing from their reefers. TOe effects fr^ a Jent in marihuana. 

one cm. gut “stoned" by inoemung ti« dote. We tae "" ^ jay. Sometimes drowsiness is 

What most users seek is a feeling of Mrccptual distortions are mentioned. Hunger may be expenencedl this. 
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”“ficult to atsuo .0 an intalligent POslUon about maoh»mtin«»m^^^^^ we possess is inaccurate, and important data 

are not yet avaUable. The foUowing statements can be made even at our present level dg . 

” I u“ by^«£^d^s it 

»<sr“i“pot^^^^^ “S'”*- '»“■ ** '™’“ 

and the inefflcient operation of vAiciea -pottead." is in the posiUon of his alcohoUc equivalent, the “rumhead.” 

3. The person who le^larly smokes a numto of ^ development are impeded 

becMmPTOWe'mmSisnot^LomplLed. Rather,thealcoholorthe W’beaamasauniversalsoM^ t use by minors or 

4. The advocates for the legalization of “pot” do not seem to recode that » ^ _if of 

“potted” drivers, would be agata« the tow. regald it is^teresting that almost eveiy country has tows against cannabis 

treaty regarding marihuana, which would have be invoked for its growth and distribution. This pecuhar 

use, a few more stringent than ours. In Egypt and Nigeria i^iritan ethic or a Plot of the whiskey or tobacco interests. Instead, it seems 

taboo, then, is not a product of our competitive Western ^^^^^^es where 

Considemtion should be pven to 

K“onT'.^« d^"gUsrK laatat f” a strong psychedeUc like acid than for a minor psychedehc hke 

Ili^o“tS2t”:SLrbeToitXe^^^ 

of chronic notheads. In those countries where alcohol is forbidden, skid rows based on pot u “ ♦»» ko k<.<»n 

used pit h^in”—™%-^^^ 

ipffal dniB is used it may permit more serious drug abuse to occur at a later date. 

Today, we may be observing a novel phenomenon. Drug “»<?;'«“«» Wc of 

ordinary taboos against drug abuse do not exist ^ », youngsters No doubt, a small number of them will find them- 

'---“v-aUen drug hke marihuana made their 

initiation into the stronger agents easier. 

ACID 



It is but a quarter century since the str^ge psychologic^ “ the compound was a 

dipitous Swiss biochemist, Albert Hofm^n. Since ***“^V*"® ^ ® . bi an hallucinogen or a psychotomimetic. The mental and biochemical 

remarch tool used to study experimental psychoms, and mve t*atms ^d m^^ ^ experiences were disorgan- 

effects induced, and its psychotherapeutic potential, were consciousness which were highly euphoric, visually fascinating or even insightful 

s^^!ss(£S'<ssttot!ThcSy%foS?d!wr^“r<sXa^^^ 

7 ,:: 

^ring the past two years “hip” colonies based upon 

rhX^Sl!.uS«l m »»<• about psychedehex Other repdar users are able to 

keep functioning while spending LSD weekends at home or in Hippyland, i cn Tertainlv 

During the past year a num^r of devdopn.e^h™«c^ ^tt^^^»;^«|«^^ 

when new users are encountered, they ate often of hi^ , J «n^gj,itained ” They appear to be trying to avoid their customary 

for a “blast.” Occasionally, the contents of the °/*® emot oSy h^e i&ficulty relating, and are 

“low,” consisting of boredom and frustration, as much as seekmg a ^ ^ ^ 

unable to enjoy the sober state. On the otoer hand an movement awav from LSD by some of its more devout adherents is discern- 

of ">o« Ehlightenmcuto. A number have gone over .o mediutton and 
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Some of the pharmacology of LSD is unusual. It is active in an amount which is almost invisible, 25 

paralyzing the iris, increasing body temperature and increasing blood pressure and blood sugar shghUy. 

It is the psychological effects, which can last 6-12 hours foUowing an average dose, that are most remarlwble. The stran^ changes m 
time- The mvenion from retionel ahdlogiea. thought to . fentode 

those 'who Lh leedom tarn hS«drs*^J— 

X isSXrmfeuI WsHhe^S^^ 

and be accompanied by tenor and panic. * ui- u j 

Much research has been done with LSD; much remains undone. Its therapeutic potential has been studied, but it still remains unestabhshed 

and investigational. . ^ . • • •„ j 

The Dossibilitv adverse effects of one or more LSD exposures are many. Under research conditions these can be prevented or minimized. 

It has been durtag ule past five years of its other-than-medical use that the complications have been seen in Rowing numbers 

of LSlSvi^^^^^^ are possible. These can lead to injury or death. After recovery from the acute effects, flashback^ or 

Uamienrrer^^^^^^ have occuned in some people. The cause of these recrudescences is obscure: LSD is not r^^ed 

in the organism and a psychological hypothesis is more attractive than a pharmacological one. The prolonged untoward reactions conast of 

Jixtety sS Both are amenable to treatment, with the exception of an occaaond 

schizophrenia. The young person whose attitude toward his life and value system changes so markedly that he *^°P® °"V® ®*®° “ 

JictiSn of the delusion Uiat the way to live this life is to leave it. The incidence of these comphcations is undetermmed. The great majonty of 
them remain unreported in the literature, and the actual incidence of LSD taking is quite unknown. . r • * 

The significance of the chromosomal malformations that have been found remains obscure. That structural alterations of genetic mater- 
U reneXTSon” iXS^manutactuK is certainly likely . We do not know today what ttey ^present in the adult '<> 

moderate or large amounts of LSD, nor in the offspring of acidhead mothers who also exhibit simdar disruptions of chromosomal pattern. No 
clinical disease is apparent, but it may require time or environmental stressor to make the genetic defect man e . 

I ikewise the Question of brain damage in “acidheads” cannot be answered definitely at our present level of information. Results of some 
preliminary work in our laboratory indicate that certain changes in organic brain cell functioning occur, but this is prehmmary and ur er s u y 

is necessary. c j .i • * 

Just what the future of LSD will be is uncertain. A fair possibiUty is that the crest of enthusiasm has p^sed, and acid use may 
a decline in the coming years Some will continue its use, no doubt. Other, similar drugs might come forth. Agents like LSD, STP (2.5-dimethoxy 
tmetoyl-lpJ^^^^^ (dimethyltryptamine) are so powerful that is is not likely that they will remam popular potions mdefinitely. 

SPEED 

During the past year methamphetamine (methedrine, “speed,” “crystal”) has risen to surprising prominence in the hierarchy of abused 
drugs. TTie i^suse^of ^^etamines*is hardly new. The Japanese post-World War II experience mth their epidemic of stimulant overuse is weU 
kno^n An occasional truck driver will keep driv ing on pills which enhance alertness but reduce judgment. A few women will enjoy the Itft of 
IS^wei^t-reducing J^dica^n an^proceL to estate the dosage. The fatigued housewife may find sufficient relief in amphetammes that she 

will become dependent upon them. - , «u- u »» 

The oicture changed about a year ago. The hippies discovered the “pep pill.” At first, it was used to eiAance and inten^sity fte LSD high, 
^oon however the word spread that if sufficient “speed” were taken, it was a charge in its own right. “Speed was so great that a few gave up 
« XZtS on moth. They ate the “joUy beans” by the todfnl. In the natejal history of to* » 

law seems to hold which may be expressed as; “Stronger and more rapidly-acting drugs tend to drive out weaker ^d s ower-actmg one& The 
S^JIde of Le of speed was soon converted to sniffing a concentrated liquid, and then to its intravenous injection. The mainhnmg of speed 
probably will remain the ultimate until some enterprising hippie discovers the spind route. At any rate mining speed 5'°**““* 

as orgiastic a state as cocaine “Metheads” and “speed-freaks” now inhabit East Village, Haight-Ashbury and Venice West, with a few of the old- 
foSefhfppTerhonified with these bedazed, sometimes maniacal, often paranoidal creatures. Paranoid psychoses and orgamc syn Jomes are 

who may inject 500 to 1000 mg at . shot This is an impmssiyc dose indeed to the phystcian who ptesenbes 

10 mg of methedrine by mouth. u 

It is used by ineffectual couples to enhance the sexual inteival. Orgasm is delayed or may not ensue. “Balling speed is another way by 

which it is absorbed, via the genital mucosa. 

Nor is it surprising that this euphoriant drug (and also some cocaine which is beginning to reappear on the American black market) has 
been the°atest to ^J^n the scene.*^The mindless search for pleasure requires ever stron^r means to achieve ®°*"® 

next act will consist of a more precise method of achieving this end. It is not far off. The technology has been worked out. It be a ^^Uer 
of implanting electrodes in the pleasure centers of the midbrain. Then, by pressing one of the buttons, we can have the choiM of sexual ecstasy, 
toe TatiSn or toe pleasure of being relieved of a raging thirst. And if these specific pleasures are msufficient, we will have 

still another button which simply gives us an indescribable, transcendent glow. 

SUMMARY 



The spectacle of drug abuse astonishes those physicians and pharmacologists who are weU aware of the haz^ds of these apnts. to some 
instanc^toeToS^^ hardly known at tois time. The reward-danger ratio is too hi^ a price to pay. It ^ems mevitable that the 

misuse will recede eventually, but not before many valuable people have been psychologically, physicaUy or socially impaired. 
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L.S.D. ABUSE: A REVIEW OF CURRENT TRENDS 



David E. Smith, M. D. 
Haight-Ashbury Clinic 



Surveillance, evaluation and treatment of various drug problems is one of the primary functions of the Haight-Ashbury Medical Clinic. Of 
great interest to the general medical community has been the use and abuse of L.S.D. (Lysergic acid Saure Diethylamide). Physiologically the 
compound acts as a sympathomimetic agent; It mimics the effects that are brought about when the sympathetic nervous system is stimulated. 
After LSD is taken the pupils dilate, the blood pressure rises slightly, and the pulse quickens. The physiologic effects arc quite minor however, 
compared to the profound psychological effects that are seen. 

Psychological or Bshavioral Effects 

A latent period of 35-45 minutes follows the ingestion of an average dose of LSD (150-100 micrograins). After the initial sympathetic 
response, a feeling of depersonalization and loss of body image is experienced. This early response in inexperienced users may cause great 
anxiety, and is probably the most common cause of an acute adverse reaction or “bad trip.” The subject initially notices a change in his percep- 
tion of his environment with objects changing shape and color. Illusions of this nature are the most common perceptual alterations. 

Hallucinations (false sensory perceptions without a basis in external reality) are rather rare with LSD and when they do occur are more 
accurately described as pseudohallucinations in that the individual usually does not lose critical self-judgement during this experience. 

Another rather remarkable perceptual change is synesthesia, the translation of one type of sensory experience into another. If one is 
listening to music for example he may “see” colored vibrations of the music coming from the record player or “smell” purple. 

There are much larger swings of mood in the LSD user than under the effects of “traditional” drugs; a more marked emotional lability, 
and a much greater suggestability. An early stage in the LSD experience may often be euphoric. If the individual is asked, “Why are you laugh- 
ing?” the answer may be, “I don’t know, really, but I just feel like laughing.” The euphoria, however, can rapidly change to sadness brought 
about by very small changes in the environment. The sight of blue sky can generate an ecstacy over its beautiful color. But if the sun goes 
behind a cloud, the subject’s mood can quickly change to one of sadness and.it seems that everything in the world is turning gray. Time orienta- 
tion is frequently affected, also. Past, present and future frequently get confused. 

Accepted, normal, even trivial phenomena, seen under the influence of LSD frequently, assume dramatically increased or important new 
perspectives. For example, an individual may flxate on a red rose and develop a transient, but complicated philosophy of oneness with nature 
and God. This “ideational” alteration in philosophy may persist into the post LSD period and is in great part responsible for the unifying phi- 
losophy of the newly evolved psychedelic sub-culture. 

What the individual experiences while under the influence of LSD depends greatly on his personal structure, his “set” or attitude prior 
to the experience and the invironment in which the drug experience is had. Variation in these parameters can greatly alter the individual drug 
experience. 

A subject under the influence of LSD usually exhibits inappropriate, affected and symbolically altered speech patterns. The latter re- 
volve around verbal concepts of visual distortions: for example, “Wow” is a word often used when it appears that all other descriptive words 
fail. Verbalizations common to the LSD experience are such expressions as: “White li^t; clear light; I can see; I can really see; I understand 
(even when it appears to an observer that there is no change in the amount or kind of light, or that there is nothing cogent to see or understand). 

LSD users often seem to themselves to be conversing on a high, philosophical level, although they may be making no apparent sense to the 
listener. Paranoia may be generated, exhibiting itself in fear of friends, police officers, and other real-or imagined-people who are “following 
or watching” the subject. 



Different Forms of LSD "On the Street" 

Refened to as “acid” on the streets, LSD has been greatly influenced by Madison Avenue techniques in its merchandising. Black market 
LSD manufacturers use special brand names and different shapes and colors to differentiate their product from others. The proper treatment 
of an acute drug reaction depends in great part on an accurate history and the array of exotic names can be confusing to a physician unaccustomed 
to treating cases of black market LSD ingestion. Within the last year at least a dozen preparations have appeared in the Haight-Ashbury with such 
esoteric names as White Lightening, Blue Dots, Yellow Dots, Purple Wedges, Purple Flats, Purple Owsleys, Pink Dots, Orange Wedges, Green Caps, 
Blue Caps, Yellow Caps, Brown Caps, and Paisley Camps. 

Quality varies from one brand to another, both in the amount of LSD contained and the amount of contaminating ingredients, such as 
methamphetamine. A discrepancy also exists in the number of micrograms the dealers claim for their capsules or tablets and their actual clini- 
cal amount. The “street” dosage in micrograms (called “mics”) is generally six to seven times larger than the actual clinical measurement. The 
Blue Dots, for example, were claimed to contain about 900 to 1,200 “mics” of LSD, but actually contained 150 to 200 actual micrograms. A 
particular brand does not stay on the “street” very long in the Haight-Ashbury. It is not usually manufactured in sufficient quantity to sustain 
a prolonged sales campaign. Also, when a particular brand has been accepted as “righteous,” (or good) LSD copies are quickly brought out by 
the competition. The “Blue Dot,” for example, was an aspirin tablet splashed with a blue dot on one side, probably applied by an eyedroper. 

After the “Blue Dot” had won consumer approval, tablets of Vitamin C or aspirin began to appear, dotted with blue food coloring or blue ink, 
instead of the original coloring which contained LSD. 

Contamination of LSD with Methamphetamine 

Methamphetamine crystals or “speed,” (depending on the frame of reference) have appeared in great abundance in the Haight-Ashbury. 
Because of its small cost and ease of synthesis, it is often mixed with small quantities of LSD, and sold as “pure acid.” This mixture increases 
the likelihood of a “bad trip,” primarily due to the intense sympathomimetic effects of the amphetamines. The tachycardia, muscle tremor, and 
anxiety produced by “speed,” is often magnified by the LSD-sensitized mind into a panic reaction. 

Psychological Toxicity 

The adverse effects of LSD at present appear to be largely psychological in nature Md can lead to several varieties of bad trips. Suscepti- 
bility to bad trips is not absolutely dose-related, but depends upon the experience, maturity and personality of the user, as well as the external 
environment in which the trip is taking place. 
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LSD mav have a frightening illusion of bodily distortion which suddenly seems real, for examp e. u • • 

snd ^iisDicious of other people* snd mfity Issh out ftt them* ^ 

This mind-body dissociation leads to a variety of problems mcluding accidental suicides. 

Prolonged Psychotic Reactions 

Thousands of young people a« taking LSD in unknown quantity unde, f SSo^^^^S^ 

?rp‘»^y5rrs: 

nVgreiSc reactions, and occur most often in individuals with pre-existmg psychological problems. h i h,« t«k«n the drua 

'■ Another adverse side effect is the reeurrenee of the acute reaction m»y d^s m“r^^SnS'^»ome^^^^^ buf 

long-term depressions, and long-term perceptual alterations after an acute LSD reaction. 

T reatment 

Treatment of the acute LSD reaction should be non-punitive, ^ed any help offered. 

SS movTmeSo^^^ t the parent comfortable (let him walk around, and the simple 

^ggestions, “Why not sit down and relax,” may help calm him. 

Techniques for Treating the Acute Panic Reaction 

The acute panic reaction, as stated earUer, can be divided into two types and there are two separate treatments recommended. Common to 
both is the supportive care of the “talk down” method. thpmnkt mine 

d.e««=srp«^^^ 

frl ttee^onment or from the mental aberraUons that have precipitated the panto rea^^^ „f LSD tact is a neees- 

The Pink Wedge Incident, Mass ”LSD Toxicity, 
and Uncommonly Used Hallucinogens 

An instructive example of mass LSD toxicity was “■’'fenced by ^ 

Wedge was dumped on the market in San Francisco. The pm e P microerams of S T.P. S.T.P. is a more powerful hallucinogen 

Chemical analysis proved that the tablet contained 270 micrograms of LSD and 900 micrograms or a. i .r. o. i .r. 

and produces a much higher incidence of adverse drug reactions. Mr^c♦ r^f thP nennie seen were having 

We treated eighteen cases of acute toxic psychosis generated by the Pink Wedge m a iWe-hour penod Most of the people seen were mg 
severe oanic reactions due to the strength of the preparation which was more than most had been used to. 

The patients felt anxious, unable to think eletuly. Some *““8“ 

perceived his environment One girl felt ^t hw hMd ®, Some indicated that they felt physically depressed, even though they 

by the clinic staff that this was simply a drug effect allevia y h er an x.e» Some ™‘Xo Xe aim und« the inlluenee of the Pink 

patients returned to the etinic to ask what 

had happened to them during their trip. 

A VIEW OF THE HIPPIE "NON-STUDENT” 

David E, Smith, M.D. 

Haight-Ashbury Clinic 

A major chaUenge to higher education is tire , nation of how ‘"^b the S“eone7 

the young people participating m the tappie thS^have^chosen not to parSipate in the institutions of higher 

age. For a variety of complex psychological and sociological reasons, however, tney nave cnosen noi i f f 
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education or if they do enroll it is often in a peripheral capacity, focusing on art, literature or philosophy, with little involvement in the main- 
stream of college life. 

For the college administrator to understand the hippie he must understand his philosophy and the dominant culture’s attitude toward the 
hippie life style. Unfortunately, much of the hippie philosophy revolves around the LSD-induced psychedelic experience and this philosophy 
can best be understood by analyzing the cliche ‘Turn on, tune in and drop out.” See Smith, D. E. “LSD: An Historical Perspective.” Vol. 1, 
Issue 1, Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, pp. 1-10. 

The hippie often, in effect, uses LSD to de-condition his mind; to scramble the circuits; to enforce a policy of selective forgetting; to forget 
for example, that “ one has to be realistic and there will always be war.” He vehemently states that realism is a phenomenon of the middle 
class and one that he wants to forget. He wants to tum-on, utilizing LSD, so that he can then tune-in and drop out into a philosophy that he 
believes in. And this philosophy is one of communal living, or emphasis on present day experience; an emphasis on aesthetics; an emphasis on 
integration of all men; a philosophy of love that was initially prophesied by Timothy Leary. 

While today Leary exerts little influence in the hippie movement it was he who deflned the philosophy of turn on, tune in, and drop out, 
and he was the major force early in the movement (1965-1966) in turning from the intellectual. He focused on the young people, the uncom- 
mitted,' whose members now prefer to be trailed the New Community but which we refer to here as the hippies because this is the popular term. 
Their interest in religious experience-emphatically isolated from religious ritual, which they entirely reject-has increased significantly. Early 
in the hippie ihovement there was debate as to whether the drug-induced religious experience was similar to the naturally-occurring religious 
experience. Houston Smith wrote a paper. Religious Significance of Artificially Induced Religious Experiences in which he stated that 
phenomenologically the LSD-induced religious experience, which occurs only in a certain proportion of individuals, was indistinguishable from 
that described by the non-drug induced religious experience. However, he said that although they were phenomenologically indistin^ishable 
in principle, they should have equal religious significance of a lasting nature, and that one of the definitions of a valid, natural occurring 
religious experience is that the individual then translates it into a way of life. He argued, however, that the psychedelic movement would not 
have a significant religious impact for the following reasons: The present culture tends to dismiss such experiences as essentially meaningless; 
the psychedelic movement fails to establish a stable community; and the failure to formulate a convincing social philosophy and to integrate 
the psychedelic experience with on-going life. This was written in 1966 when at the time the term hippie was essentially unknown to a variety 
of people, including Dr. Houston Smith. 

Dr. W illiam McGlothlin argued recently in a paper published in the Journal of Psychedelic Drugs with Dr. Smith’s basic point. He believed 
that while this critique was originally valid, it was no longer true. His paper. Hippies and Early Christianity, agreed that the lasting power of 
the psychedelic experience is quite fragile in a Western, achievement-oriented culture which sustains and reinforces the message of a psy- 
chedehc experience. 

The hippies however are young; they are not firmly committed to the materialistic value system of their parents. They frequently have the 
adolescent’s idealistic tendency to rebel against the status quo independent of involvement in movements. In relating this to early Christi- 
anity Dr. McGlothlin pointed out that the disciples of Jesus made little headway with the ideologically-entrenched Jew and turned instead to 
the poor Gentiles, for whom the total de-emphasis on material possessions was not a radical change. Similarly, the luppie movement cannot 
convert the older segments of society-but can claim sr'icess with today’s uncommitted youth. Leary recognized this several years ago when he 
gave up on the intellectual and directed his efforts exclusively toward youth. 

The point is that the hippies believe that the present society as it now exists is so hypocritical in its foundations that it is unsalvagable and 
they have gone to the extreme of trying to create an anti-environment, an environment of local concern outside the organized stracture of 
society, in which they can say “I am no longer responsible for the atrocities your society commits.” Dr. McGlothlin makes a valid comment 
on the social teachings of Christian churches: That early Christianity contained no blueprint for social philosophy, nor is there evidence that 
Jesus had any intention of founding either a church or a social movement. Christianity appealed primarily to “out” groups and united simplic- 
ity of feeling with a non-reflective habit of mind, a primitive energy and an urgent sense of need. It was only later, in the second centory, that 
this deep inward energy was fused with more intellectual forces. The hippies not only do not have a political philosophy, they explicitly reject 
any effort to formulate one by their would-be leaders. 

At this point it may be realistic to ask: Are the hippies in fact putting into practice their principles, gleaned from the psychedelic experience 
and the phenomena of extravagant hope? We have evidence that the Diggers, who are the social nucleus of the Haight-Ashbury, are mmifesting 
this attitude. The Diggers are an organization to which anyone can belong. The only requirement is that you give away what you don’t need 
for yourself. This relates again to McGlothlin’s description of the early Christian movement where “possessions were shared for the good of 
all but there was no attempt at organization or defining rules. However, there was heavy dependence on the support of fellow converts with 
whom they resided, just as hippies today have found it necessary to form communes in other reinforcing groups. The early Christian’s doctrine 
was one of unlimited love of all mankind, friend and enemy alike, with a child-like lack of concern as to how this was to be carried out in 
practice. This idea of universal brotherhood and love is a central theme retained from the teachings of Jesus. It has given rise to numerous ex- 
periments in the past 2,000 years both in and outside the church but it is doubtful if any has matched the present hippie version for sheer lack 
of structure.” 

I think that the Diggers are the embodiment of this social philosophy. To the outsider, when he attempts to identify a Digger, the in^vi- 
dual may say simply: “I am a Digger.” If asked his name, the response is universally: “Emmett Groggin.” They immerse their identity in a 
social milieu that de-emphasizes the philosophy of leaders and followers. They collect clothes in the free store Md give them away. They col- 
lect food, cook it, and give it away in the park. The Haight-Ashbury free clinic also attempts to employ this philosophy by giving free medical 
care to the sick and needy. 

What usually happens, although the system broke down this summer because of the huge influx of fringe-people, is that the young people 
come and take, for awhile. They take of the philosophy of free love, they take of the ready availability of drugs, they take of the food, they 
take of the clothes. But the Diggers depend heavily upon the support of fellow converts, and eventually a proportion of young people who 
came just to take to have a joy ride, become converted to this philosophy. They suddenly go on the other of the line and begin making clothes 
and giving them away; begin cooking; begin actively participating in the community. 

We’ve found in our clinic that many of the statements that we were given by the “experts” about the hippie movement were essentially 
invalid. First of all, the statement that hippies don’t work. Hippies don’t work at things they don’t believe in, but when they believe in some- 
thing they work day and night at it. In our clinic which is entirely a volunteer affair, and not supported by any official or voluntary, charitable 
agency, we have large numbers of hippies who work hard in helping their fellow men by doing such menial jobs as scrubbing the floor. They 
also sensitively and devotedly sit with their fellow humans who are on bad trips. Somehow, their being in tune and sympathetic with these 
patients established, in a very large percentage of cases, that the hippie volunteers-with guidance from an experienced physician-did a better 
job in treating the acute psychiatric emergency patients than did the standard, traditionally-trained psychiatrists. 
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The results obtained at the Haight-Ashbuiy Clinic, despite the extreme lack of facilities, appeared to be dramatically better than those 
achieved in standard institutions (although admittedly the professionals and paramedical staffs in standard institutions are not getting much 
change to practice these techniques because the hippies refuse to go to them. In referring to the literature, one may conclude that this is an 
interpretation of what is happening, but it doesn’t defme the media that translates the philosophy to the young people who are actually 
participating in this experience. The young people don’t read many of the books that we have described here. They either do not read-or 
don’t ^lieve-the “Establishment” periodicsds and newspapers. Their media of communication is related to the underground newspapers and 
to rock and roll music which describes the same philosophy. Bob Dylan’s social predictions in The Times They Are Changing has one particu- 
lar statement that seems valid: 

“The slow ones will now later be fast, the flrst ones now later will be last.” Dr. McGlothlin has related this statement to a paraphrase of the 
sixth chapter of Luke: “It is not only the giving of one’s goods but the spirit of giving that is important. One must not trumpet his good deeds: 
one must do them in secret; give and share in a gracious fashion with no thought of anything in return.” The Diggers distribute food, clothing 
and shelter to indigent hippies in an attempt to live this philosophy. Like everything else about hippies, the Diggers are unorganized, spon- 
taneous and generally anonymous. Jesus teaches quite plainly that food and work are only of value in so far as they are necessary to life. This 
is the same position taken by the hippies, and the comparison is valid. This creates tremendous problems for those of us in the straight com- 
munity who try to come in and try to organize an activity such as a medical clinic. But if one understands the ftthic by which they are working, 
the fact that they are not conforming to our ethic but their own, if one understands why they use drugs, if one understands why they live as 
they do, then it is possible to organize certain areas of the community into meaningful experiences such as a medical clinic, or a cultural 
center, or an educational institution. 

One of the problems we’ve been fmding is that this idealistic philosophy is very, very difficult for a majority of middle class youth to assi- 
milate. Most of our long-term drug problems, long-term depressions secondary to LSD, etc., which comprise a major medical problem in San 
Francisco today, involve hundreds of young people who are chronically depressed, who are having recunent panics; feelings of guilt; anxiety; 
recunent hallucinations; long-term perceptual defects; have somehow got hung up in the middle stage of their “turn on, tune in, drop out” 
philosophy. 

One good case in point was seen recently. He was a nineteen-year old boy who had all the stipulations and criteria for being a success: 
an honor student in high scI;ool and college who somewhere along the line had decided that our Western philosophy was wrong. He became 
convince that the path that he had been given as the road to success was a path he no longer wanted to travel; instead he wanted to develop an 
Eastern philosophy, a feeling that was consistent with the hippie way of life. He came to the Haight-Ashbury, and after much preparation 
began to take LSD. He studied mysticism and, as he described it, tried to convert from a Western to an Eastern philosophy toward life. Some- 
how, he got caught up in the middle. When he was high on LSD he had this feeling of communal love, of lack of material desires, but when he 
came down he could not rid himself of what he considered Western influences. He was in a state of limbo, neither of the East or the West. 

His depression became so extreme that he came to the clinic as a suicide attempt. This is typical of the situation we face. But merely defming 
the problem and accepting the fact that it is here and believing that we can wait until the young people work the rebellion out of their systems 
and come back to the mold, is not enough. This is both false and dangerous. After all, we are dealing with the next generation. Then we have 
to seek solutions to the problem. 

Our work at the Haight-Ashbury Clinic has clearly demonstrated that many of the young people, whn given creative alternatives, can work 
themselves out of this limbo, can achieve a consistent philosophy; can attain many of their objectives without drug problems. Little groups 
are springing up in the Haight-Ashbury, based upon mysticism and cultism that middle class society in general won’t accept, but which nonethe- 
less are a beneficial influence on the community. They generate such statements as “If God can be found in a pill He is not worthy of being 
called God,” and LSD has replaced Jesus-but LSD is more toxic.” 

We in the straight community ought to be able to accept the fact that young people are alienated; that they want to experiment and get in 
tune with a philosophy different from the Establishment’s. Rather than fighting this movement, we should accept its massive creative flow of 
energy and try to redirect it into positive channels. 

Most disturbing, I think (and I refer to the early Christian analogy) is that much of the middle class, particularly in San Francisco, is re- 
acting to this movement in a fashion similar to that in which the Romans reacted to the early Christians. These people will deliglit in rock and 
roll music and psychedelic art. When reading advertisements they can’t help but notice the hippie impact on Madison Avenue. They com- 
mercialize the movement, make millions of dollars out of sensational “hippie-type” Hlms, out of merchandising hippie-inspired products, but 
they will not offer a cent toward helping the hippies make a go of their lives. This seems to be a very similar analogy to the Romans and the 
early Christians: “enjoy them while they die.” Certainly there is a large number of people who are committed to this philosophy: “The 
Hippies won’t return to our mold, and that’s their bag.” 

There are others of us, for example, in the field of medical care who feel that it is the responsibility of the physician to take medicine to the 
patient. If he won’t come to your institutions, for any of a variety of -^to him-good reasons, it is not your prerogative to question his philo- 
sophy, but to go to him and administer to his needs. I refer here to the large group of people in the centei>-the people in the middle class 
society who are uncommitted. We periodically see parents from this uncommitted group neither positive or negative, who rapidly become 
positive when their own children run away to the Haight-Ashbury. Suddenly it is no longer a foreign, alien area of little concern to them. Sud- 
denly they wish very much that there would be health facilities Aere. Many of our contributions come from parental converts who want to 
make sure that their own kids are taken care of. This is better than unconcern but a one-at-a-time development of a positive attitude toward 
these young people is not enough. 

We are now involved with a large, significant sociological movement that encompasses so many young people that we are talking about a 
sizable portion of the next generation. When we are concerned with the next generation, we do not have the privilege of remaining neutral. 

We must, via legislation, via education, via our medical facilities, via our homes, make decisions as to where we stand, regardless of whether a 
child or student of ours becomes involved. 

Those of the positive philosophy, must make this contribution-both in material and in personal involvement-right now-because now is the 
crisis. It may be comfortable, in the broad middle ground saying “I know what’s happening, but it doesn’t involve me, and it’s not my concern,” 
but according to Dante’s /n/erno, “The hottest places in hell are reserved for those who in time of great moment of crisis remain neutral.” 

Of greatest signiflcance than the dominant culture’s attitude toward the hippie, however, are the root causes which are promoting profound 
alienation in all young people today - both hip and straight. An excellent analysis of these sdienating social factors is found in a speech by 
Senator William Fullbright: 

“Abroad we are engaged in a savage and unsuccessful war against poor people in a small and backward nation. At home-largely because 
of the ne^ect resulting from 25 years of preoccupation with foreign involvements-our cities are exploding in violent protest ag^st genera- 
tions of social injustice. 

“The statistics show fmancial capacity, but they do not show moral or psychological capacity. They do not show how a President pre- 
occupied with bombing missions over North and South Vietnam can provide strong and consistent leadership for the renewal of our cities. 
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“They do not show how a Congress burdened with war costs and war measures, with briefings and an endless series of dramatic appeals, 
with anxious constituents and a mounting anxiety of their own, can tend to the workaday business, study social problems and legislate pro- 
grams to meet them.” 

“Nor do the statistics tell how an anxious and puzzled people bombarded by press and television with bad news of American deaths and 
good news o^ enemy deaths can be expected to support neighborhood and poverty projects and national programs for urban renewal employ- 
ment and education. Anxiety about war does not breed compassion for one’s neighbors nor do constant reminders of the cheapness of life 
abroad strengthen our faith in its sanctity at home. 

“In these ways the.war in Vietnam is poisoning and brutalizing our domestic life. Psychological incompatibility has proven to be more con- 
trolling than financial feasibility and the Great Society has become a sick society. 

“If I had to bet my money, I would bet it on this younger generation. This generation who reject the inhumanity of war in a poor and 
distant land, who reject the poverty and sham in their own country. This generation who are telling their elders what their elders ought to 
have known, that the price of empire is America’s soul and that price is too high.” 



THE COLLEGE STUDENT AND SEX 

Richard F. Hettlinger 
Professor of Religion 
Kenyon College 



A couple of years ago the prestigious Group For the Advancement of Psychiatry published a report on Sex and the College Student which 
received widespread endorsement; but its most controversial proposal, that “sexual activity privately^practiced with appropriate attention to 
the sensitivities of other people should not be the direct concern of the administration” has been largely ignored. Many colleges and univer- 
sities have liberalized their rules on “women’s hours” and on the entertainment of members of the other sex in dormitories; but the great 
majority still affirm their intention to penalize students for engaging in sexual intercourse on campus, however private the activity and how- 
ever intimate the relationship - short of marriage. I believe this traditional policy to be based on inadequate educational principles, on ques- 
tionable but unexamined motives, and on a quite inaccurate assessment of current student morality. 

The function of an institution of higher learning is not the unchallenged perpetuation of the cultural mores and a college only fulfills its 
educational task adequately if it is sensitive to new insights in ethics as well as to new knowledge in science, history or languages. It is cet^ 
tainly part of the responsibility of those of us who teach to acquaint the students with what Professor Joseph Fletcher calls “the ethical 
maxims of his community and his heritage”; but we also have to take seriously the current repudiation of tte traditional sexual absolutes. 
Unfortunately, while students recognize that their seniors are ready to share new academic experience and knowledge witt them, they do not 
generally sense that the same privilege is offered them in extracurricular matters. As the editor of one campus paper put it in a recent discus- 
sion, “the purpose of the administration is not so much to prevent sexual relations as to cop out so that they have no involvement. They want 
to maintain the dignity of the dormitories and the happiness of the alumni.” 

To tell young men and women that the institution has already settled what is permissible private sexual behavior is to deny them the free- 
dom for growth. Of course, the university has the right to impose penalties for any behavior in its buildings; the question is whether it is 
sound educational policy to threaten disciplinary action against those who exercise their freedom of choice in a manner of which the adult gen- 
eration disapproves. I believe that in this area of intimate personal decision the imposition of external authority is no longer appropriate. Col- 
lege is a place where adolescents should be able to develop their own values free of the paternalism of childhood. We do not help them to 
achieve responsible adulthood by identifying the institution with restrictive-judgments on sexual morality. 

Rigid regulations on private behavior are indeed ineffectual unless supported by oppressive enforcement, since in this area students will not 
act as informers. There are always other places than college buildings to which they can go and sexual intimacies are just as enjoyable at 
three o’clock in the afternoon as at three o’clock in the morning. It is quite possible to be a promiscuous virgin-either male or female-and 
the attempt to define when the permissible limit has been passed can be as embarrassing for the dean as it is for the couple involved. 

The traditional policy is very likely to result in ridicule of all authority and contempt for adult intelligence if the attempt is made to de- 
fend it rationally. For example, a faculty committee at a leading eastern school recently put forward in print the fatuous suggestion that the 
prohibition of sexual activity on campus will “restrain widespread pre-occupation with intense sexual relationships.” Equally absurd is the ar- 
gument that by providing dormitory beds without specifically prohibiting tteir use for sexual purposes the institution would be condoning im- 
morality. One could just as well argue that homosexuality is encouraged if two men are required to share the same bedroom. I once heard a 
college official say, in all seriousness, that he had opposed the building of double carrels in a new library because “to include them would be 
tantamount to inviting their use for intercourse”-presumably in the vertical position! 

I suspect that the intransigence of educators on this issue, in contrast to their general openness to new ideas, is partly due to nostalgic jeal- 
ousy. The adult generation exhibits what Colin Macinnes has called “an almost obscene obsession with the sexuality of the young 

prompted by envious rancour and a bullying intention to interfere.” Of course, we weren’t nearly as chaste as we like to imagine; Kinsey 
discovered long ago that the real breakdown of Victorian sexual standards came with the men and women who were in college in the nine- 
teen twenties. But it suits us to impose an absolute standard on our students since we can then pretend a moral superiority, and punish them 
for the open enjoyment of sexuality which we were never able to achieve at their age. 

Furthermore, by concentrating attention on the apparent sexual license of the young we manage to detract attention from the moral bank- 
ruptcy of our society. Yet in many areas to-day’s students show far greater moral sensitivity than their parents ever did. How many of my 
generation seriously questioned the materialism of suburban society as the hippies have done -however tragically abortive their solution may 
be? How many gave a second thought to the plight of the Negroes? How many of to-day’s college teachers ever struggled with the mor^ty 
of saturation bombing or the use of atomic weapons? How well did we handle the temptations represented by the drugs-alcohol and nicotine- 
that were available to us twenty years ago? 

It is largely a Victorian fixation on technical virginity as the ultimate moral good that underlies the distorted caricature of student sexual 
freedom so common among us. A superficial impression suggests that young men spend their time drooling over the latest P/ay 6oy nude, rather 
than concentrating on their studies. Because girls no longer hold rigidly to the principle of pre-marital chastity many adults assume, quite mis- 
takenly, that co-eds make themselves available to any boy who will give them a good time for an evening. Because students want the privilege 
of being together in privacy, the older generation (who wanted that privilege for one reason only) suspects that their only interest is in going 
to bed. As one student put it recently, “For me my room is only a bedroom when I put out the light and get into bed. For the rest of the day 
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it is my study and living room, and the bed might just as weU be a couch or a chair. Why should every adult take it for granted that whenever 

I entertain a girl there I am using it as a bedroom?” ^ i s * * 

Th«e is Indeed much Irresponsible, Immature, purely sensual sexual activity on every campus, and it is unitots^dable that admWstt^^^^ 
who £ to deal with the seaSuer side of life are over-impressed by this deplorabto fact. 

three thousand undergraduates on a Californian campus came to the conclusion that, m contrast to the popular stereotype ol widespread prom 
Sy “S«ual^^^^ takes place in the context of a relationship that is serious rather than casual.” The latest report of 

the Institute for Sex Research at Indiana University found that to-day’s students are less likely th^ their fathers to treat a ® 

object to be exploited and much more likely to have their first experience of intercourse with a girl they mtend to marry rather than witt a 
orostitute Co-eds enjoy sexual experience more, but they usually surrender their virginity to males they love, and there is no mdence that 
the availability of contraceptive devices has led to any increase in promiscuity. A Catholic college chaplain has suggested that the image of 
flarge nunSber of coUege shidents sleeping around, indiscriminately indulging in sex for kicks ^d pleasure ^ 

Unces or permanence appears to reflect more the frustrated yearnings of writers and readers than it does actual campus life. 

^he widelv accer ieu principle, “Love makes it right, so long as nobody gets hurt” is certainly not the traditional cod^ and it is often used 
as aJi excut for selfish aSd immoral behavior; but it does not represent the blind rejection of aU ethical values. If this affirmation is intended 
honestly (as most students will assert) it can be the starting point for a morality at least as meanmgful as 'ehgious or s^u^ a^ 
replaces Girls can be chaUenged to distinguish love from infatuation and to recognize the relation between love, sex and m^^e. cm 

be ch^enSd to consider whe^ther it is coSstent with love to pressure a girl into intimacies for which she is not yet ready, 
ttat have consequences far beyond their individual lives. But this is am education^ role, ratter than a di^^^^ one, 

and it is surely the primary contribution that a college or university should make towards the sexual matunty of its members. 

The report quoted at the beginning of this article clearly distinguished private sexual acts from those that mfrmge on the public dom^. 

The toe S^mSon is not e^y to draw, but any academic institution has to establish some regulations affectog sexual behaiuor. The rep- 
of the^Sf ^Sties ^faMlty members and trustees, the interests of students who may need the support of rules M frettmen 
ntoomor:s--S Some restriction on the hours at which members of the otter ^x may 

private rooms can serve the useful purpose of reminding students that sexual liaisons are not something to be entered upon unadviredly, lightly, 
Sch SS frjcommon g~d are a vary different thing from a rule apaciflcany proh.b.ting intareourre m all cncum- 

StHHC6S 

I would argue that the existence of such anile encourages sexual inesponsibility. Many sexud adventures are 
the adolescent to assert his self-identity against the authority figures of parents or college deans. The man who claims to be mdependeiU is 
out on his mettle to prove that he is no meek conformist-and one of the obvious ways in which this mdependence cm be demonstrated is by 
knocking the officia/^xual prohiblaons. Remove this motive Md more students would find it possible to estabhsh their sexual identity by 

mature of ttair paata. It would anabla tha tay or girl who wants «o ^ ““S3 

justifv a position of restraint to himself Md to his friends. Above aU, it would make it much more likely that the advice, expenence mo 
ix^ple of the senior members of the academic community would be taken seriously, ratter thM their rules unwilhngly compUed with. And 

that, surely, is what education is all about. 



Hulaert F. Hill 

Director of Student Activities and College Center 
Springfield College 

I have two main objectives to share with you; first, a philosophical platform in dealing with tWs subject Md 
I believe essential in assisting the student satisfactorily, in mind Md heart, to deal with this most importMt area of his life development. 

“Sex is far more thM a physical expression; it is a major aspect of personality. As such it is intimately related to the inttvidual’s emo- 
tional Md sociS adjustment and to his physical development. Probably nothing so greatly influents one s Itfe Pattern as his sex memberslup. 
An individual’s happiness, his success as a family member, Md his civic contributions are either enhMced or dimmished by his success or fail- 
ure in fitting into his sex role, Md his wisely mMaging Md directing his sexuality. 

I stronglv believe that the permissive philosophy which permeates our society today, particularly as related to our young peopje, is con- 
tributing directly to a much freer attitude toward the indulgence in sex relations. This philosophy states that ttose who hve wit^ a ^cture 
of sociaf c^omity are “square.” It has diminished such day-to-day behavioral functions as common courtesies, consideration for otters, re- 
spect for law Md order Md for otter people’s property. 

This philosophy maintains as one of its basic principles that individual freedom must be exercised to the degree necessary to discover the 
real self, almost to the exclusion of prevailing social acceptMces. 

I believe in individual Md group student freedom of action Md decision, but I also believe that we short chMge 
disfavor when we encourage the belief that permissiveness with controls is educationaUy sound. To provide a freedom without statmg the 
maximuiiis, as well as the ininiinuins, I believe to be unsound. 

For My individual, group, or institution to maintain a sensible orderliness in My subject area or situation there „ 

disciptoe.^The prevaleS attitude related to the NOW philosophy lacks such a disciptoe. « seiches for m Mswer to the question. Who am 
I?”, which search tends to throw off My restrictions within a disciptoe Md which is basically selfish. 

Members of society must abide by a set of rules, acceptable to the majority members of society, otherwise confusion, misunderstMding, 
Md lack of direction become prevalent. A college campus (in this sense a society or commumty) needs such rules. 

Each individual must establish for himself a morality by which he conducts his daUy living with those around him. A mor^^ 
estabUshe^Stt^^^^ A college faculty Md administration is obligated, it seems to me, to assist and to ^ide studen s m the es a^ 
lishment of this morality. The students must be deeply involved in the process. What I am proposmg should replan tte retolhous pomt o 
view, will be practical, educationaUy sound Md wffl create a friendly student-faculty-administration relationship which, m turn, wiU make pos- 
sible a healthy, realistic approach to tte entire problem. 

This leads to a course of action-tte estabUshment within tte coUege curriculum of a course or courses in sex education. 

Those working with students are aware of much naivete Md false sophistication in tte whole area of sex on tte part of mMy young peo- 
ple today. 
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The foUowinf statistici indicate factors prevailing which would substantiate, in part, the need for education in this area: 

I. Marriages: 

A. In 1%5 • total marriages 1,710,000 

1. About 2/3 of all brides and 1/2 of all grooms under age 24 

B. American girls marry relatively early 

1. 30% ofagesl8<19 are married 

2. 66% of ages 20*24 are married 

3. 88% of ages 2S*29 are married 

C. In 1965 

1. 40% of aU brides and 12% of all grooms are in teens 

2. 50% of wives have children in their teens 

II. Illegitimate Births ■ 1965 (A steady increase over the years) 

A. In 1965 • 240,000 plus 

B. 40% of total involved women under age 20 

C. For teens - 8.4 per 1,000 in 1940 

For teens • 16.0 per 1,000 in 1965 (almost doubled) 

Ages 20*25 - 1 1.2 per 1,000 in 1940 

Ages 20-25 - 41.2 per 1,000 in 1965 (almost quadrupled) 

D. 22% of all illegitimate births are to girls 17 years and under 

III. Abortions 

A. Estimate - 1,000,000 per year in United States 

B. More than 100 criminal abortions for every one legal abortion 

C. One u. five having coitus before marriage became pregnant 

IV. Venereal Diseases - syphilis and gononhea especially 

A. 1965 National figures: 

1. Report to Public Health Officials by law 437,767 cases 

2. Only 10-20% ever reported, thus 2,190,000 probable cases 

B. 1964 School Health Education study • 250,000 young people infected yearly 

C. New York Times, 9/5/65 - 200% increase in syphilis between 196(S65 for those under 20 years 

Using these brief statistics merely as an indication of the situation, I maintain the strong need for a thorough sex education course on every 
college campus. It is not known how much sex involvement is created through ignorance or half-truths but it would certainly seem education- 
ally sound to provide education in an area so important to the total preparation for life. 

I advocate, then, a balance between a philosophy containing a sensible restraint or discipline in each student’s sex life and a sex education 
program in the academic curriculum. Hopefully, this will assure a level of intelligence and knowledge needed for each student to attain a whole- 
some point of view and formulate a course of action. 



Barbara McKenna, Student 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 

Peering out at the world over the top of his book, a student usually feels more like the “one being done to’’ than the “one doing.’’ Some 
students understand how words such as power and control apply; most have experienced little of the causes but much of the effects. They are 
treated as quasi-adults in a peculiarly protective-repressive setting. The student movements that counter this situation, while not always effec- 
tive, are certainly not surprising. 

Mistakenly lumped in with the other involvements is the student movement for sexual freedom. Theoretically, it is not political, academic, 
or a part of student rights but rather a natural, individual (and, therefore, personal, albeit socially, influenced) matter of choice concerning sex- 
ual behavior; a matter of choice that has no intrinsic connection with college rules or privileges. Only insofar as academic authority has seen it- 
self as responsible for making decisions for the individual and, consequently, has imposed restrictions does there exist any need to use the term 
movement. As a freshman, I assumed the responsibility for my sexud behavior was mine as it always had been, and I found insulting and sad 
the realization that my one year of dorm experience was more limiting than living at home had been. Now, as a senior living in an apartment 
next to a commuter campus, there is no more question of t'Ae college’s responsibility for me than there is for the family that lives below me. 
Why does the college attempt to maintain a token moral structure and, in doing so, ignore the paradox that it cannot possibly act as parents? 

Its structure does not allow the flexibility necessary in a parent-child relationship. The movement treats the college student’s sexual behavior 
as a sodal-academic issue in an attempt to gain realistic regulations that affect this sexual behavior only in terms of time and place. Accept- 
ance of his own sexuality remains distinct as a personal decision. 

This appeared to constitute a sexual revolution-evolution. Its causes were sought by the generation which, ironically, helped to provide 
them. The most obvious explanation has been that fiie increase in knowledge and scientific findings hu resulted in discarding the traditional 
connection to ethics. Less clearly understood is the reaction against two social forces which, I believe, have more relevance than is commonly 
accepted. 

Although it is a general affliction within society, alienation has had an enormous impact on the student population. Feelings of “being done 
to’’ as the object of most situations, of inrignlficance in exerting any influence on a mega-society, of absence of communication aiid identifica- 
tion and of rejection of established values and goals are intense, internal problems to many. Vague, misunderstood, ignored, or too complex 
to work out, these feelings seem to mean: “I am alone. . . powerless. . . afraid. . . bad.’’ Seeking and engaging in sexual contact with another 
human is one means of attempting to break through this b^er. Values which accept the sexual drive and pleasure as both natural and good 
are supportive of this attempt, consider it inevitable. And, there is a desirable, recognizable, mutual infiuence-it’s difficult to think you’re 
not “doing something.’’ 
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Another force which appears to be especially prevalent on my campus is the atmosphere of competition. Strenuous ass^ments produce 
the bell-shaped curves which help eliminate overcrowding by flunking or probation. They also set the “learning experience” in a different 
liglit. They change the student’s attitude toward competition but, most sadly, they also change the student’s attitude toward other students. 
Competition erects a barrier, demands intellectual efficiency and/or oneupmanship and maintains continuous pressure, all of which the student 
attempts to elude through sexual behavior. Whether done to gain relief, to eradicate guilt, or as an overt social response in the lounges to estab- 
lish one’s position, much as the wearing of a campaign or peace button does, the existence of these practices can no.’longer be ignored. With or 
without the support of the rest of society, the student is responding to the challenge of integrating sexual behavior with the social forces which 
influence it and with the rules and attitudes he has received from training, science and experience into a consistent, acceptable response. 



THE COMMITTED STUDENT 
VOLUNTEER SERVICE AND ACADEMIC CREDIT 

Samuel F. Babbitt, President 
Kirkland College 



The other day I watched with dismay as a faculty member replied to a student question on drug usage. The occasion was a voluntary pub- 
lic hearing of a student-faculty drug committee trying desperately to come with the formulation of a college policy on narcotics use. The stu- 
dent had asked a rough, blunt and technical question. The faculty member, apologizing for his inability to answer, shook his head sadly and 
raised one hand horizontally to his windpipe. “The fact is,” he said, “we only deal with you from the neck up.” 

The story is illustrative of the central factor in the collapse of meaning which many students have come to sense in undergraduate teaching. 
What we propose to discuss today is one means to blot out that gesturing hand which separates sense from sensibility. 

We start with some assumptions which ought to be made explicit: 

1. That there is a tremendous need for educated volunteers in the near and in the far community. 

2. That every college and university has a recognizable percent of dedicated students who respond to this need. 

3. That involvement on the part of these students can be an educational experience. 

Our problem is to find the means to make such involvement a legitimate part of the curriculum, to encourage the student volunteer to 
bridge the gap which too often severs the classroom from what he calls the “real” world. 

There are formidable obstacles in the way. But before we examine the means to our end, we would do well to raise a prior question: why 
do we want our volunteer students to receive academic credit? To what extent, for instance, should we examine our collective soul to deter- 
mine if we are merely seddng status for our programs-expressing their value tluough the academic cunency? Where this is true we will do our 
cause great harm by cheapening that currency in the long run. There are far nobler motives to spur us on and usually it is the students them- 
selves who will press the issue because of their need to handle new experience. After all, if they have listened at all to the educational winds 
about them, they have heard the whisper that education is supposed to give them the techniques by which data can be manipulated and hence 
controlled. As volunteers many of them have come upon data which is loose, volatile, subversive, at best, highly puzzling. They want a set of 
concepts, like strong boxes, to pack their new experiences in. Our problem is to respond to this need within the academic framework. 

Let us admit, however, that much of the volunteer work being undertaken is really not educational. It may be personally enriching but 
sometimes it is quite boring stuff which must nonetheless be done. If we were to ask for academic respectability on the grounds of hours of 
service performed, we would be asking for more trouble than we need. It is the content of the work experience which must stand the glare of 
academic scrutiny-not the amount. Furthermore, the content may often be indirect; the kind of experience which comes from tutoring a 
child of the slums may have little to do with the tutoring process and everything to do with the glimpses into poverty the tutor may catch in 
his contact with his student’s mind and spirit. 

Let us assume for the moment, though, that we are talking about the ideal project-that impossibility that happens to fit the college calendar 
and the individual student’s schedule and is not only accomplishing something but is exposing our students to new experience in some depth. 
How can it be converted to academic coin of the realm? 

Almost every faculty will set you several kinds of criteria. First, the experience has got to be distilled somehow, reduced to paper or some- 
how translated so that others may evaluate it and may evaluate the student’s understanding of the experience. How else do you get it on a tran* 
script? How else give it “credit” and enter it into the great cost-accounting machinery of the registrar? 

Second, the faculty will want to put it all in some disciplinary pigeonhole. That instinct for category is a strong one and it has its uses. It 
is the faculty’s way of assuring that someone is in charge. “If we do this thing,” they are saying, “someone must agree to accept responsibility 
for standards.” My advice to you is not to buck that tendency; that is another battle. Instead, use it by seeking key departmental support. 

Then again, there will usually be the requirement of data. Can the experience be made objective? measurable? can it be comp^ed with other 
experience? Most volunteers feel that they have taken in great gobs of data through their pores. They must be forced to sweat it out again and 
examine it if it is to be useful. 

Our eventual goal is to achieve a smooth integration of action-oriented programs with those which are tied to the classroom. However, we 
need, in most cases, to move by degrees rather than in a single bound. Take, for example, a group of students whose work gives them first-hand 
experience with social and economic life in the inner-city ghetto. As I have said, the kind of thing they are experiencing will often leave them 
frustrated, angry, even bewildered, and they will, particularly in a college environment, probe for concepts which will allow them to gain con- 
trol and understanding of their new direct knowledge. It should be our business to act as brokers between such students and the faculty, offer- 
ing the grounds for them to meet informally to discuss not so much the curricular question as the substance one. In toe process it should not 
be hard to demonstrate that there is tremendous student motivation to pursue important theoretical questions which rise from practical experi- 
ence. Most faculty members respond to this in students almost in spite of themselves. Indeed, though we are a long way from it, there have 
been encouraging signs in some faculties that indicate a shift from toe traditionally-held view that students should somehow love to take a par- 
ticular course because of toe sheer beauty of toe discipline. Under toe old rules, for example, an instructor would be dismayed to find a student 
taking psychology because he wanted to know more about himself rather than about psychology. It is a faculty-oriented, discipline-oriented 
viewpoint and I am happy to say it has lost out to a more student-oriented philosophy in some cases. 

Let’s say we are in luck and we find a faculty member who believes that motivation from personal experience is valid. Let’s say, further, 
that we have brought him together with interested students. Now we get to toe tricky part: the move from an infomal to an “official” pro- 
gram. To begin with, toe unions can serve an important function by not misleading students concerning the possibilities of the curricular rela- 
tionship. They are going to be terribly disappointed if they look to a course entitled “My reactions to volunteer work in the ghetto” or even 
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“How to work in the ghetto, though advantaged.” They need to realize that the academic enterprise will require them to objectify expenence, 
to understand it by examining its characteristics and deriving a theoretical framework for it. By the time the process has worked to its full 
extent, it will seem a desperately long way from the very subjective experience which it spawned. Good teaching should and must breach that 
distance, but the student must expect to work at it too. 

If the expectations are realistic, then proposals to faculty will stand some chance of success. For example, those involved in a project can use 
their experience as the basis for a major paper in an existing course, either as substitute for an assignment or for extra credit. If Independent 
Study can be ananged, the project experience can be distiUed that way. Or, are there courses in urban sociology, in which project involvement 
itself might be considered in the nature of laboratory work, requiring little more than a dewriptive report? The variations are tremendous and 
are limited only by the faculty members’ willingness to experiment and innovate. Union directors and others can suggest, can gather possibih- 
ties based on experience elsewhere and adapted to local conditions, but it is the faculty which must ultimately sanction a pattern of credit based 
on the volunteer experience. Therefore our role must be catalyst, information center, subtle lobbyist. 

What if success should be our lot and a faculty decides that the experience which has hitherto been a voluntary one should now become an 
integral part of a particular course? Are you willing to make your voluntary project involuntary if it suddenly turns out to have curricular 
merit and is adopted as part of a credit pattern? Would you be wiUing to handle involuntary volunteers whose motivation may be academic 
credit? What are the consequences of missing true volunteers with conscripts? This is a question which has been debated smce the start of the 
Peace Corps, for example, and it continues to be the current concern of its administrators. What happens to motivation? Does motivation af- 
fect the quality of the work done? If so, how? We cannot answer this one, but we should watch carefuUy to see if there are any ch^es when 
such a situation occurs. Furthermore, we may want to suggest that there are intermediate steps between the voluntary. and ^e required. Sci- 
ence courses can often be taken with or without attached lab sessions; surely the same thing is possible in the area of the social sciences. 

Another danger is inherent in the path to academic respectability. The very nature of the work being done by volunteers may change as a 
result of the necessity to conform to academic frameworks. The relationship between a college student and a young person he is tutoring may 
change radically and for the worse if the pupil becomes an object of formal study-a source where once ^ere was an individud. The most suc- 
cessful academic work which has come out of the experiences of Peace Corps Volunteers has not been directly related to the jobs they were 
performing. I am mindful of the Volunteer in Siena Leone whose job was teaching. He took advantage of his time there by gathermg data on 
domestic slavery in that country which became an M.A. thesis two years later at Berkeley. My point is that the focus of his volunteer work was 
not the focus of the academic work which derived from it. This is not a bad pattern, though much more adaptable to long-range, fuU-time 
work than to briefer projects. 

In general we will find sanction given to three types of academic work. The first of these is typical of social science methodology , the col- 
lection and analysis of data. Because it requires the systematic collection of information on a large number of people, it does not readily lend 
itself to the kind of individual volunteer work characterized by tutoring. It ^so tends to distract from the focus of such a job. Nevertheless, 
it might be extremely adaptable to agency work in which records might be made available to the volunteer. 

Secondly, the investigation, description and analysis process is a second form of research which would receive academic section. I ttok 
of the volunteers (female) who helped a small town planning and development program and saw it through to adoption and implementation. 
Their sources were not only those which went into the body of the work, but close and active involvement in the political and psychological 
processes by which the plan became reality. They were not too hindered by the fact that one of them married the architect in charge. 

Finally, the method called the case study will adapt itself far more readily to individually-oriented projects. Its use sp^s the disciplines 
from sociology to psychology and even creative writing. (Incidentally, we can take a leaf from that book— who ever questions the source 
of material for a short story written for academic credit?) A soUd case study fleshed out with readings which lend it context is perhaps the 
most likely form in which volunteer experience can be distilled. 

To summarize; union directors and others in charge of volunteer programs can be effective brokers in the matter of guiding faculty 
involved students toward academic credit based on volunteer projects. There must be a climate of willingness on the part of the institution 
(student-oriented) and there must be a realistic expectation on the part of the students which includes an understanding of ^e academic 
methodology necessary for evaluation and comparison. All of us can help to foster both frames of mind. We should be willing to take an 
inch if a mile is not immediately available, and we should be mindful of the consequences to our volunteers and to our projects should we be 
successful. 

Success in this area will have wide ramifications for it is a large piece of the bigger puzzle on which all of us in education must be working 
full-time: the bringing together of the theoretical and the actual worlds-the wedding of mind and body, head and heart. 



WESTERN WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE TUTORIAL SOCIETY 

Douglas Wasko, Director 
Viking Union and Student Activities 
Western Washington State College 



Introduction 

Webster defines a tutor as, “one who has charge of a person to teach; instruct.” This is the basis on which Western Washington State Col- 
lege Tutorial Society was founded and carried out; to teach and instruct. The conception of tutorial assistance at Western started in 1950, 
when college students tutored their classmates on various subject matter. In 1962, when most of the students across the country became 
acutely aware of the intellectual lag of many students both at the institutional and the community level, students at Western formed the 
Tutorial Society. The need for tutorial help within the minority races was acute and, in Western’s instance, this minority was the Lummi 

Indians. 

It has now been estimated that over 200,000 volunteers are working in tutorial services across the country,. Presently, Western has seventy- 
four students acting as tutors. Forty-one students tutor the Lummi Indians’ children, twenty-six fuU-time and fifteen on a partial basis. There 
are twenty students at the secondary school level and thirteen at the elementary level. This includes both pubUc and parochial schools. The 
national tutorial program is extensive and each college tends to operate a little differently. Therefore, I will outline what the Tutorial Society 

does at Western. 
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Purpose 



Every strong program must have a pu^se to ^ MSd^T^o^SSsK^iTtM under-achiever 

tion. Its purpose is to serve the commumty educational school system as an aaaea aic .o me 

develop the skills necessary to an adequate student. 



Rtriirture 



The structure of the organization follows: 



I Chairman 

A. Appointed by the President of the Associated Students on a yearly basis. 

B. Is responsible for: 

1. Continuing interest in the program 

2. Supervision 

3. Complaints and problems 

4. Budget 

5. Resource literature 

6. Calling and chairing meetings 



II Planning Committee 

A. Make up from the following: 



1. Chairman of WWSC Tutorials 

2. Lummi Chairman 

3. Placement-Evaluation Chairman 






III Placement and Evaluation Chairman 

A. Makes contacts within the schools 

B. Supervises key tutors 

C. Schedules time and days for tutors 

IV Key Tutors (presently six) 

A. Supervise students in their charge 

B. Work with school advisors 

C. Anange transportation 

Activities 



I Tutors . , . , Au_„* half of the sixtv-five active students are education majors. 

The majority of tutors at Western are freshmen and wp .. V strone desire to serve the community, similar to the motiva- 
Many of the students who enter the program do so The latter reason serves 

the tuteeu The schedule arrangements are made by the key tutor m charge o a spec i 

" T7ZTL Lu.mi tadian. is uni,»e and chaiien^ -d ;e,utas ^ 

lith educational materials by the Femdale School District, of which the Lummi Indians are a part. 

tutors who work with the elementary students, who number from eight to twenty-four students. Reading and 
math most often require tutoring. 

S students average about six tutors per week for eight tut«x The mbjeets invol«,d are history, reading, math, and 

English grammar. A balance of one to one between tutor and tutee is the goal. 

Ss vlnmer project, for both the httor and fte tutee S^opm“re^^^ 

child’s educational development only through the sixth grade. 
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III 



A • t t>n«ncr The student receives no encour^c* 

After the chad has left the sixth grade there is a SSs. V Indian parents <«Uev^“^he^“ 

int at honte. Most h^ school » ««?? mu st work vw ^d » ^ wl-use “f' f J Th^^^^ 

child reaches the age of fifteen ho.sudj^^f team to prepare tor their om to^ooi 

Society is trying to improve this. 

Public and Private Schools «.ssions a week with their tutee. The tutor may 

SrSSSSS^iSFaSSSS^^ 

tuiSty to discuss the problems of the student. ^ problems and needs o 

isirhtcf:rfh.«« 

Sta his reladonship with the sh-^ perents wiH mem 

The parents of the 5ta certata areas If the tutor and tutee reU«onsh«>. are succe. 

Evaluation 

AnumhorofvarUhlesg.ecl— 

matter that each group '®ceiws is ve^ ^f-jgnee in the parents’ interest in the children s ^ J jcJjoqI system, whereas, 

the Lummi Indian parents, because ot tneu vaiue y „ ^any cases the parents have rem^ed or me mome ^ 

dieSSrmror^eS SSr^turS S^iird^Sispsychol training, to attack the 

concept, which greatly ^ ^ develop the right concept of learning. Lummi children 

srrgii? X “* 

Xteomd Ws rnTm'S’to'Ck ^<k tta progr^^calhdju^^^^^ 

WESTERN WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE TUTORIALS BY-LAWS 

PREAMBLE 

we. the students of Wesjem Stete 

ORGANIZATION 

a. .. mcfniinws- The Bellingham Tutor Society, the Lummi Educa- 

Article 1. The Western Washington State CoUege Tutorials shall be made up 
tional Committee, and the College Tutorial. 

PLACEMENT AND EVALUATION COMMITTEE 

Section I 

”'rcrLtrrirofthecommitt.otherthantheWesternWa 



iERiC 
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Article 3. The Chairman of the WWSC College Tutorials may have a seat in the meetings but will not have a vote. 

Article 4. The Placement and Evaluation Chairman shall chair all meetings. 

Article S. The Chair shall have the same voting rights as the other members of the committee. 

Section 1 1 

Article 1. The chairman shall call a meeting before the 10th of every month in which the Tutorials shall operate or as soon after the start 
of each quarter if that quarter starts after said date. 

Article 2. All reports and rulings shall be reported to the Chairman of the WWSC Tutorials within 10 days after each meeting. 

Section III 

Article 1. The purpose of this committee is to consider the following: 

A. The recruiting of new members 

B. Placement of personnel in their proper areas 

C. Evaluation of the programs in progress in writing so that it can be sent to the schools and Planning Committee. 

D. Make recommendations to the Planning Committee on needs that this committee cannot resolve within itself. 

E. To transfer information between tutorials. 

Article 2. The Committee will have the power to create such committees and groups necessary to carry on the above duties. 

PLANNING COMMITTEE 
Section I 

Article 1. The Planning Committee shall be made up of the Chairman of WWSC Tutorials, Lummi Chairman, College chairman. Placement 
and Evaluation Chairman, and a Representative from the Key Tutors of the Bellingham Tutor Society. 

A. Representative voted by Key Tutors. 

Article 2. Minutes of the meeting shall be kept by the Secretary and made available for reports to the schools, advisors, A.S. President, 
and members of the committee. 

Article 3. The meetings shall be chaired by the Chairman of WWSC Tutorials. 

Article 4. Each member of the committee shall have one vote. 

Article S. Tas Chairman shall have veto power over all decisions. 

Section II 

Article 1. Meetings shall be called at the decision of the chairman or by 3/S petition of the members of the committee. 

Section 1 1 1 

Article 1. The piucpose of this committee is to make plans for the future operations of the Tutorials, making awards, evaluating the pro- 
grams now working, placement needs, finance of the program and other needs necessary and proper to the continuing of the Washington State 
College Tutorials. 

APPOINTMENTS 

Article 1. All Chairmen in the WWSC Tutorials will be appointed by the committee of WWSC Tutorial Chairman, Lummi Chairman, and 
College Chairman with the approval of the A.S. President. 

AMENDMENT 

Article 1. These by-laws may be amended by the vote of 2/3 of the Planning Committee. 



COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

James M. Kirtland, Director 
College Ceriter 
Metropolitan State College 

The committed student is the product of two prime factors: 

1. He is an older adolescent and subject to well known conflicts both internal and with authority structures. 

2. He is idealistic both because it is the nature of the adolescent and the institution reinforces and lengthens the period of idealism. 

Because idealism plays such a large part in the commitment of students, furtiier investigation may prove fruitful, especially as it relates 
to the actions of institutions of higher education. 

Students are exposed to many kinds of idealism in the classroom; economic, political and social. We teach the theory of a perfect world. 
It is amall wonder Aat students have a difficult time matching this knowledge with the real world around them. Students seek to apply the 
idealism of the classroom to social injustice. Institutions of higher education have failed to bridge the gap between theory in the classroom 
and the real world. 
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The civil rights movement is the most vivid example of the committed students indignation at social injustice. Civil rights, however, is not 
the only area which attracts students. Poverty, disease, the handicapped and the culturally deprived are problems they wish to solve. A few 
examples of the programs which now involve our students include: 

1. Minority students working with their own people to get them into college and tutoring to keep them there. 

2. A student organized and operated volunteer organization designed to serve a wide range of community needs. Included are: Head 
Start, the war on poverty, juvenile court, Y.M.C.A., elementary tutoring, secondary tutoring, the local welfare agency, retarded 
children, and after care for mental patients. The interesting thing about this category is that its members are organized for the 
educative value to students and not just for service to the community. 



3. A student group organized to help migrant farm workers. 

4. Student groups organized to work with the Ofrice of Economic Opportunity in its many areas. 

5. Students have become interested in what are known as the hardcore joblep. Not only are they attempting to find these people 
jobs, but they are going to the root of the problem in trying to affect positively their social life. 

6. Panel discussions between students and leading members of the community have widened students understanding of the complex 
world around them. 

7. A group of minority students working in conjunction with student government are attacking racial discrimination in off-campus 
housing. 

These are just a few of the many new and creative areas to which Union people can (and do) apply themselves. 

I would now like to detail some general guidelines for the organization and operation of community service student groups. 

The first issue to arise is that of institutional sponsorship. Administrators tend to be very apprehensive about student involvement in the 
community, perhaps because of past unfortunate experiences. The risks of dissociation, however, are even ^eater. Whether we approve or not, 
the committed student will involve himself in society and society will continue to identify him with the institution. By confemng institutional 
sponsorship we can provide the guidance necessary to make these programs beneficial to both the institution and the community. 

In providing this guidance, administrators must exercise great care not to “take over and run” these programs. The spontaneity of student 
involvement is the single most important element in successfully implementing community service programs. A student conceived, organized, and 
implemented program is a beautiful thing to behold. When its initiative is styled by the mposition of the authority structure of the institution, 
much of the educative value of student participation is killed, and so is much of the participation itself. 

These students work in highly sensitive areas. Many times, they do not have the expertise to deal effectively with all the situations they 
encounter. Strong faculty support from the appropriate academic disciplines is critical. This support is usually structured into the group as an 
advisory committee. This organized faculty can have real impact on the lives of students and on the community. A corollary to this problem is 
the setting of realistic student goals. It’s all too easy for the committed student to lose himself in great social causes. Success here may keep some 
outstanding future leaders from being separated from the institution. 

The area most often overlooked by service groups is proper relations with the professional people working in the area of the student endeavor. 
The professional social worker can be a great friend or an uncompromising enemy. No student program can operate effectively in the face of 
heavy opposition from professionals. This situation is unfortunate, especially because it can be so easily avoided. Most professional social workers 
are more than happy to help set up a well conceived program. 

I would like to challenge college unions to review their operations and determine how much staff time and physical facilities are really devoted 
to creative work with the students. Too often the majority of the resources are spent on housekeeping chores and commercial businesres. While 
these services are necessary, they do not provide sufficient justification for the union’s existence within an institution of higher education. If 
unions are to fullfill their proper role in the total education of our students, they must be alert to new trends in student interests and develop new 
ways to serve those interests. It is the mission of the union to lead students into the real world. The future of the union depends on its ability 
to meet this mission. 



THE CLASSROOM TEACHER LOOKS AT THE EVALUATION OF 
COURSES AND TEACHERS BY THE STUDENT BODY 

Phillip Monypenny, Professor of Political Science 
University of Illinois 

I give these opinions not as Chairman of Committee S of the American Association of University Professors, the committee concerned with 
“Faculty Responsibility for the Academic Freedom of Students”, but as a man who has spent most of his adult life, twenty-four years to be 
exact, as a teacher and who has never held a university appointment except as a teacher. As a teacher, I have ^ave doubts about substituting 
controls manned by students for those manned by University Admimstrators, Department Heads, Deans, Presidents, Members of Boards of 
Trustees. To provide substantial independence of thought, publication and teaching for university professors has taken a long fight in this coun- 
try. The American Association of University Professors was organized under the stresses of World War I, a war which produced even graver diri- 
sions in this country than the Viemam war is cunently producing and which produced a number of dismissals of university teachers for doubting 
the wisdom of the war, or for favoring the wrong side. Charles Beard, the great historian, lost his position at Columbia University for opposing 
United States entry. He helped make the reputation of the man who led the firing effort, a trustee of the University of Minnesota, a corporation 
lawyer, and later, a Justice of the United States Supreme Court noted for his defense of property rights and his doubts that the rights of persons 
had an equal degree of Constitutional protection. 

The basic statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure was not issued until 1940 as a Joint Statement endorsed by several associations of 
Universities and Colleges, although the drafting effort began in 1917, twenty-three years before. I note that the statement on Students Rights and 
Freedoms had its origins in discussions of the committee of which I am chairman, which was not appointed until 1961 and that its approval by 
several administrative organizations and the National Students Association came in mid-1967 and the early months of 1968, a lapse of time less thw 
one third of that which it took for a statement of the rights of teachers to be partly operative. The AAUP claims on behalf ot Faculty Participation 
in University Governance, made through Committee T, were not embodied in a joint statement accepted by admimstrative groups un^ fte early 
part of 1967. The faculty has established a well defined place within the University only with some difficulty and after years of negotiation and 
pressure. 
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The claims which the faculty has to advocate that^which the conscience of the 

courses and of teachers. The essential ided ‘ ^ teachine haU led him to conclude was the most important and valid 

individual teacher and his earnest appUcation to the ^ J®® . indement of his compotence, after his initial apprenticeship in a non-tenure 

thine he could say upon the subject. It says m effect that the ^ otuHipc if not in the same, then in parallel fields. It is a 

posifion, is to be made by his peers, those who h^® as weU as by infidel scholars, ^ce 

point of view which might be labeled pecuharly Protest^t ^®F® j of view which regards knowledge as a kind of 

it stresses the lonely responsibility of the mdividual f whether anyLe takes advantage of the knowledge so provided and 

absolute good, its discovery and enunciation as an end m it^l^regar f.-ujoned a nhilosonhy of society and education around his concep- 

^gardless of ti what »» it is put. It is no .ccitfent that in the efforts to draft 

tion of the search for the knowledge and its testmg, was one of the founders ot the AAur ana one 

an academic freedom statement. , p *u tpar-hino tmd recpsirch facultv proceed from quite another 

The claims of students and administrators alike to direct and ^J^® Xced o^Lowledge for its utility; its significance in handling per- 

standpoint than the absolute value of knowledge. They start ® mieht use it They are attuned to the value which is placed not on know- 

sonal or social problems, the conditions of its faansmission to SSd outside of academic walls. Those who provide 

ledge in general but on the particular kmds of knowledge or, Sshion, the problems of economic development within 

the vast funds which contemporary higher education requires expect ^ and Justice more expeditious and more 

and without the United States, to contribute to ‘l>e discoveri- of an identity. Their 

nature and by man as a part of nature. of knowledge to those capable of understanding the knowledge thus 

Given the university as the discovery of knowledge, and to provide knowledge? It is no test of a great anthropologist 

discovered, what part can the student play m judgmg of assist^ts More learn from him than were ever in his classes 

that he is a lousy lecturer, grades unfairly, and l®«ves „„^er a thousand prejudiced 

“srrtr.ti^rorn,iTL*» 

j • 1. Ai- • rkf irnou/ipHap the most sijmificant stendpoint from which the ven“ 

I think that this view of higher education, as concerned with JJ® ju^gld’ K^wledge h?s been one of the most durable concerns 

ture into student participation in the evaluation of teachmg and ^ ‘ suppression. No dairy farmer cheers the nutritional 

S Ln. Its gain dways carries considerable costs is never c^ed^ century author- 

value of margarine and a Kraft food p^l^t J^drogenating oil achievements of the Reformation, the translation of the Bible into 

Lee these purposes cannot easily be separated and pursued ^P”^’ ® flourish at aU. What is important is that the modera- 

« " o' -o- -<• “ 

It can be granted that students iS Swe^® Sd^t lining might be^egmded 

S“oil/rby-pr?d^iriS^^ practicaUy speaking, the 

^h sfodent? whatever passes for knowledge at the moment “ StnTch^S t^^iing life to account for gains 

of knowledge than a way of thinking about knowledge, a w y g imolications for the structure of educational institutions and 

ta pracUcal if not in academic knowledBe. Thie is a ^ tot th^ 

the methods of education which in some respects *J“*.® .. . . , for Dewey essentially generalized into a social process, the mode of sci- 

who would seriously compromise the autonomy of the “^dividual teach^ educational procedme^ it could survive without their constant practice of 
entific inqui^ developed by lonely and independent men. Whether, as an educational proceauie 

it, is a question. ^ . a h «« hannpn^ to knowledge* may be a valid criterion for judg- 

We have the further concession then, that what happens to the student ^ we standpoint for judgment can be accepted only as long as 

tag educational enterprises and individual teachers. The msejvation remams Itat ™ch a ^ J 

!us not used to threaten the capacity of educational tince they have a unique though 

point that students may have a role to plw m shaping the Aaracta of the question today, but only a compaatively narrow part, 

Bmited knowledge of such institutions Their larger possible rote as P°hcy m^»” “ ^ pirf’ormance. 

their place as critics of the classroom teacher, and as a source of judgments ^ develop, organiae, and conduct 

In answering, several questions must be asked, ivht^ impIlM _ what are the consequences of nonqioopetation? Who will summarize 

the evaluation? To whom does it apply ■ everyone, or those who volunteer? What are the consequence 

and intrpret the data? To whom wOl the data be available and for wtat P“^ ^ ^ ^ ^ .elf-selected 

Some projects of evaluation, like the student ratings of courses “'* *!??““ P^neq j,e surveyed; they work without the cooperation of 
bo&s of Ldents They choose their o™ survey procedute, incl udmg^^ ^^^^^^ TOe M^ents are their own, and they have the 

instructors; they summarize the material and *y'>‘>P PPP]** ™ ,o give them. It is my judgment that this entirely mde- 

possible procedure to the essentials of scholarly mdependence. ,dministrative offlicers and the teaching staff, or at least depart- 

meSi^:c“S^e^“™a?'^^ gitrolirtS^ta rh an ente^rise and that eve^one should cooperate, fliat the instruments 
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are “scientific” and “objective”, that the sample is complete and inferences from it, valid. The statisticaUy compiled and analyzed results may be 
variously available, to aU students, to instructors only, to department heads, to other administrators. This kmd of effort has a dangerous air of 
objectivity, of officiality, and of obligatoriness. In my opinion, it is a threat to scholarly independence. 

There are intermediate procedures, in which instruments and procedures are developed officiaUy, as by the Bureau of Instruc^nd Re^arc^^ 
in my own university, but are used as individual teachers, or departments may decide. The students play no role other than as re^ondente. The 
infomation may be available variously, as the departmental decision, which may be made with full participation or by one m^, directs. The 
threat of this varies with the situation in which it develops and the degree of control the individual teacher has over whether ^ students we 
surveyed and how the information is used. One trouble is that a standard ins^ment determines m advance what kmds of information will be 
sought, and tends to give a weight to responses which some might hold to be inelevant. " 

The disadvantage of coUecting information about student opinions, with respect to courses and teachers and using it as part of the deciaond 
background for jiSgments about individual careers, is obvious. Teaching effectiveness is not easily defined and perhaps not readdy reduced to the 
LtaS impressions?? the cunent student group. Courses forced on students against their will may be treasured jfter; the apparenUy harsh apd 
inflexible taskmaster may turn out to have conveyed more understanding and capacity for independent thought Uim the narrow confines of toe 
She its One of my ^aduate students recenUy advocated that a course in the history of art be made compukory for 

all undergraduates, who would treasure it later. My own daughters are currenUy taking toe course in a lecture class of four 
are complLiing bitterly about its exactions. This is not to denigrate aU evaluations by stodents of their immediate ®*P®”®"®® 
there cjm be no constant and definite value given t » any particular body of student opmion, however carefuUy coUected. Such opmion must 
weigh in toe balance with other considerations, equaUy imprecise in measurement and significance. 

The trouble is that toe expansion of toe effort to coUect opinions, its routinization and formalization into statistic^ results very readily leads 
to its incorporation into judgments about toe worth and value of teachers and courses without the qu^ications which should 
sent Students of management write about toe dysfunctions of performance measures. The index easdy comes to be regarded as the performanw 
itself, and student, teachers and administrators alike may orient themselves to the literal state of the index, not to the more difficult question about 
what’it implies as to toe state of affairs on which it imperfectly reports. 

I think that these last paragraphs sufficiently indicate my reservations about the universal wisdom of adding student evduations to the present 
body of administrative practices within higher education. If information can be added to toe very limited fund of Imowle^e of what goes on 
bet4en student and institution without unbalancing toe judgment on which essential decisions about toe careers of m**^***"®*^®^**®” “® 

U is a valuable thing If a series of reports of unclear significance are routinely assembled and come to have weight m judgments about cheers 
to^a nTw sLu^^^ inseS has Ln added which threatens the necessary independence of the mdividual teacher I do "ot say that toe 
result may not be avoided by some procedures in some settings without losing the advantage of added infomation. However ^he proponents of 
a change which, on its face threatens one of toe most essential principles of higher education, must ca^ the burden 

a threat Theirs must be the initial responsibility for finding a way to provide new and potentially useful information without the threat that 
because it has a certain precision of form it may not come to have a significance in decision far greater than it warrants. 



CURRICULUM PLANNING 
Franklyn Haiman, Chairman 

Department of Public Address and Group Communication 
Northwestern University 



Haiman: The article, “The Student as Nigger,” by Larry Farber makes clear the simUarities between the race problem in America and toe student 
power issue on campus. 

There are four factors which cause the gerontocracy to resist sharing power; 

First, toe possessor of power has advantages and privUeges which interfere with sharing. He usually gets his way and toe feedback he receives 
is not often very honest, for many fear his power. He has status and a high sense of worth which he doesn’t want to jeopardize. 

Second, many people who are attracted to positions of power are basicaUy insecure and timid and thus guard their authority very closely. 
Third, there is an impulsive tendency to make decisions alone because it is easier that way. Group decision-making is a difficult and com- 
plex process. 

Fourth, students are demanding more than they are really competent to handle. Student power has de facto limitations. 

Discussion conclusions: In large part, students who want power must help themselves. The gerontocracy can be receptive and cooperative, 
but that’s about all. 

Communication works only when the people in power are responsive to what they hear. Just listening isn’t enough. 

Resistance can be broken gradually by placing more students in positions which they can handle responsibly. 

Students do have power if they exercise it. This was learned from the civil rights movement. 

Students can best deal with the incompetence argument by limiting themselves to areas in which they know they are competent. 
Undergraduates are less Uncle-Tommish than graduate students who have a strong stake in the system. Undergraduates are most likely 
to push for greater power. 



THE STUDENT'S RELATION TO THE UNION AND 
THE UNION'S RELATION TO THE COMMITMENT 

David H. Bowen, Professor of Marketing 
University of Colorado 



Consideration of student commitment must begin by establishing that commitment is a vital component of enlightened leadership. If we 
postulate that the university exists to provide a forum lowing toe development of exceptional people then some mech^sm must exKt to 
motivate and maintain the application of those exceptional capabilities. The university must Provide^ students with 
to explore. There must be a mutual dependency between those who encourage commitment through toe classroom and those who stimulate 

toe use of that commitment through non-classroom activities. 
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Commitment to Change s „ *u„ 

The focus of comu,i.n.en. is typically the mssatisfaeUon with the 

tion between the “establishment and those who see its obvious flaws ^ ^ ^ ^ nerceive the urgency of change, a university environment 

with more viable institutions and more enlightened personnel. , u « *u c*o*..c n,,n Snrh 

As the aichitect of human innovation, a university must ««'>“ 'ZS™ a^d nuiSi wS Z “SSntlf bJ^^Mortve uSiverstty 

— T^.reZSfitt^'IS^m^vr^^^ 

“•t^rrt;“nrpr:r::rfr^ 

is onroSuiSg goals to an organizational force. The union can-and must-act as a focal pomt for the apphcation °f Student 

Power” to the manifold problems for which this generation must fmd solutions. Commitinent to 

dependent first on motivating the student’s passion for altering the statusKiuo and second on providmg him with mechamsms for tmg 
abilities to facilitate that change. ... u- 

If a student does not emerge from his university experience at least partially dissatisfied wiA the established order 

to an ideology (as opposed to just knowing about ideological ferment) necessitates three thmgs. 

1. Ideological restiveness growing out of a student’s creative concern for building a better socio-economic order. 

2 Stimulation of this restiveness through demands for academic excellence. 

3 ' Provision for student participation in meaningful extra-curricular activities through an organization that aUows the student to utilize and 
■ prove his commitment to excellence. Here the coUege union must provide the organizational force. 

What Serves as the Raison D'etre? ^ ^ . •** j 

personified by peers who provide a Raison D 'etre. 

cess inevitably depends on his being able to locate and depend on organized support. j j „* 

Indications of the need for organized ideological support are weU “Zmfn'd'He'jShfisToMcS^OTbiao^^^^ 

vidual would not gain power and — Z’o1ots°5SS o?A “md °„d mnotlSZn”' ZS^nriohn»n 

u?S.:i:rpS^ wift ^-al structure of the Demo- 

cratic Party but neither would have sought power had the components of the party not motivated them to do SO. . ^ * 

to a^“o»ro«~S 

them to compound and intensify their commitments in an orderly fashion. . . 

The college union is just such a force. It is a focal point for both spontoeous ‘"‘a'^f^a’.'^'Xdforn^rfomL.M meZnl^ th« has 

mitted student. Moreover, the committed student provides the very foundation for the estabhshment of coUege unions. 

The Fusion Process , ** 1 , 

The actual mechanisms that faciUtate this relationship between the union orgari^tion arid »V°'"“HS^id^lZTff™ts 
th 0 ™hat MitL the building and maintenance of any social structure. To establish a system of coordinated human efforts necessitates 

five basic elements: 

1. A unifying principle that provides a purpose. 

2. A process that initiates and maintains communication. 

3. A hierarchy of authority that has legitimate access to power. 

4. Activities that provide both effectiveness and efficiency in maintaining the integrity of purpose and the continuity o contri u 10 ns. 

5. Procedures designed to attract a stream of resource inputs. tctj. j 

If Students do indeed have a passion to alter the establishment for the better, then a unifying purpose does exist. If diction ^d fac^ties 
it exists. 
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If the union provides the impetus for student involvement with the total culture then its organizational intentions are secure. But to 

the adaptiveness that is essentid to organizational continuation the union must reflect the deinands th^f 

and at the same time provide a contemporary frame-of-reference for channehng the energies of those demands and commitments. 1 nus mere 
must be a fusion of the influence of the organization on the individual and vice versa. This does not mean that the organization mus y 
adapt its framework to the talents of the people involved. Nothing produces organizational pathology so quickly as an attempt to build an 
oSSti^^^^^^ people OrSr disintegrates when its binding purposes, efficiencies and effectiveness are fragmented attempting ^ all 
thfngs to aU men. But modifications of policies, procedures and functions m order to maintain empathy between the structure and the sub- 
culture that spawned that structure are vital. 

Fusion provides a malleable character that retains order while allowing for cultural resiUency. If, as postulated earlier, 
must have vrazmatic outlets for testing their ideological commitments then order with resiliency is critical. This is so since the forces at work 
Tthe envho^^^^^^^^^ palions but deSand rather consistent managerial skills for implementation Fusion thus involves imposing 

the sanctions and expectations of the organization on the individual while allowing the standing and conduct of the individual to alter the 
organization’s demands if such alteration will best serve accomplishment of organization purpose. . 




This diagram drawn from the writings of the sodologist E. Wight Bakke, suggests that fusion is a matter of compounding the 
andVomSenls of the individuai with the norms of the orp-hzation whose memhersWp he seeks tn order f 

it also imolies that for the organization to maintain its desired level of influence it must impose its norms on the in^viduals that it reaches. 
SettheHs who% ^ SS the role and status of the individual and the influence and capacity of the organizatton are constantly modr- 

fled to account for the relative influence of each on the other. 

In otHpt for the committed student to achieve the role and status necessary to implement his commitment he must have the support of an 
influent to retain its prominence and influence it must have the talents of e^ep lonal peop e. 

On a coUege campus the exceptional talent is by definition those who seek academic exceUence and in so doing arrive at high levels of commit- 
mcnt nfcSISrorgLzation in the best poMon to utUize the force of that commitment to implement change in the envuonment is the 

college union. ... 

The composition of the individual’s idiosyncracies is actuaUy a series of fusion processes in which each successive organizational experience 
leaves an indelible mark on his standing and conduct. Standing is really a matter of reputation. The sort of response expected from a given 
individual is predicated on his reputatiL with other groups. One’s conduct is a function of the procedures he has 
cesses (or failures) he has realized in previous group experiences. Thus what he brings to an organization in the form of abihties and com 
mitments is the result of learning. To the coUege union a student brings his passion for socid innovation and asks that the sanctions and ex- 
pectations of the union provide him with social support through the activity patterns it provides. 

The influence leadership of the union is directly proportional to the vigor with which it supports student aspirations and the vit^ty it 
builds into the system it yields. Simply, the union is only as strong as the influence it perpetuates through supporting student commitment. 
Where the coUege union plays this vital role, student demands may best attain obUgatory force when they are articulated through the organiza- 
tional structure of the coUege union. 

Will the Fusion Continue? ... ♦ 

The Dotential strengths and weakness to be found in the union’s responsibiUty to continuaUy fuse its capacities with student commitments 
are relher eSt Hruc^^^^^^ that h stark and rigid, that does not aUow for the emergence of new causes and new champions, wiU quickly 
be rent asunder by the simple process of being ignored. The rigor that accompanies the achievement of academic exceUence does not accom- 
morterchdc leLership for long. FaUure of a union to establish and re-estabUsh eloquent empathy with the student body wUl quicldy 
Zwsh ttfunion power. Some new organization-formal or informal-wiU ante to fll the vacuum left by antedflu- 

vian union leadership. ... . , r i 

Certainly the union with its facUities and personnel dedicated to the estabUshment of student interaction is in a unique y power u posi ion 
to channel the enSs ™ tudent commitments to changing and revitalizing society. Certainly stadente motivated by intelle^al activity seek 
visible support of their abiUties and points-of-view. The common arrangement is therefore an active uraon calendar that provides a continual 
focuf student. But where this anangement breaks down-and it does aU too often, where the umon merely 

Sdes faciUties rather than fusing its influence with individual aspirations-a crisis of commitment occurs. Studen s pursuing vital interests 
FZJrthe They may turn to organizing frames-of-reference that are less intepated with the university’s principles and ^ 
sSceptible to exploitive interests. This suggests that fusing the union’s influence with the individual s aspirations is a responsibihty m the 
same category as academic freedom. Failure of the union to provide the organized support that ideological commitments demand wiU deprive 
the student of a very critical component of his total motivation to excellence. 



The Union’s Growing Responsibility , 

The college union is important-vital, in fact-in providing the student with a total climate that validates his commitment to ideologic^ 
change Without a supportive Raison D ’etre the student’s concern with participating in the affairs of his environment is unmotivated and as 
fSuct of a university education he is less than he could or should be. The role occupied by the coUege union is far more significant than 
?harof a P?rvey^^^^^^ food, recreation and related activities. The role of the union is one of futing organized power with individual concern and 
hence achieving an innovative force based on academic excellence. 

Mv concern has been with identifying what should be the relationship between the union and the student’s ideological involvement. This 
leaves tryoTr imS the pragmatic activities that wiU serve to accompUsh the fusion process. Suffice it to say that numerous avenues 
are postibte as long as one central theme is maintained: The union and its agencies must be constantly visible - conspicuous, wi// -- 

supporting the committed student. This is not a matter of choosing up sides between university admmistration and students. Rather, the 
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. . X. A ,.CA it for accomolishing individual goals. The union must act as a catalyst for bringing oppos- 

■n.e «^onsibm.y of .he coUeg. union is ttnrefore one 

and discovery will always stu turbulence - students V greater role in the future as rigid curriculums give way to self- 

the tumult. CoUege unions have at their disposd the abihty ^ ^ issues ^s the campus grows in inteUectual sophistica- 

directed learning and tired subject matter is ^®P|f ^ i cuccessfu^f^uses ideologies and organizational capacities then its role 

tion the reliance on the non-classroom sector w^ mtensrfy^ W the unio^^^^^^ & g future 

will be meaningful and its responsibihties met. If the umon withdr^s its ^ 

generations of students will be little more than that of the vendmg machines m Its hallways. u 

^ X- f ^ f poIIpdp unions the choice is between establishing a powerful organization that ascertains a high level of 

To those directmg the fortunes of coUege f ® ® ^he former will serve to provide the committed student with access to power. 

CoUege unions therefore have the rather "^"® ?rsSi*^nrofter^^^^^^ l^id rid1cu°rBut perh^s 

StrjuTSS"' uS! c» absorb ,h/“poundi«g" ideologicai fermen, and not endanger the eredibility of the 



academic structure. 

Thus the union relationship to student commitment is critical. It may 
academic exceUence wiU be lost. Let it not be said that the campus most 
student commitment to change was unmotivated. 



be that without the support of the coUege union the vitality of 
valuable advocate of student involvement faUed to act and therefore 



BUT HOW DOES ONE FOSTER STUDENT COMMITMENT? 

Curt Kopecky, Student 
University of Colorado 



At Brst glance, the le«l of eonm.itn.ent evident in today's “liege ““^“t i“me Smien4 to rSm”c2am‘S's 

Viet!:lTar3”m^" mneh pubUdty becaum of th» mw^orthin^^^ would seen, to indieate mat 

Student commitment to non-academic endeavors occupies an important position on the coUege scene. * u- u pp-j™ 

Looidng deeper, however, it is evident that very " “rmrh™e“.L*t oSIm 

smrnSTe”SrS^of1;XX^^^^^^^ ftw Sdeed have commitment 'to anything other than themselves and perhaps their elassroom 

f”L aeeepts that the majority of smdents, even thorn on the most Sit* 

change;and if one agrees with Professor David m his P®P®^» whf^^^can and should provide for and encourage such commitment, then 

however, is to determine the means through which this can be accomphshed. ui u pvam«ip thp 

AS a group, smdents cannot offer any om set of suggesdom to 

student union board at the University of Colorado Memorial ^ nrntp«tinB against mUitary recruitment expressed the beUef that 

handling sit-in demonstrations in the buUding. The group wduch had ‘*°P® jjf J®, ® ^ actions were iUegal in which case they should 

the union administration should do nothing to interfere with that the union director 

s?oilwprSbit%mSlaS?*’^rdemon^^^^^^ 

events as long as such activities did not restrict free access to ideas and mformation. ^ * xu - 

With three years of active commitment to the University MemorM j®"^J° {he*foUw^nrsu^ertio^^^^ TfeMonable* direction 

and to the role of the union staff in encouraging student commitment, I beheve that the foUowing suggestions pre 

counsel purS^s^g"^^ « 

Jl^eThey present X sle ideas or plans to the pubUc where a negative reaction could damage their reputation. 

I bcUeve that I speak for most smdents who have been involved “ m my caumTnd to my- 

Such counsel should be given only with the mtention of mal^ f armusSr 

can only accrue to union personnel if smdents are not coerce ° should do everything in its power to avoid offering any ready-made 

left completely to the student to make his own decisions ^he umon X Sn which would not only hinder the develop- 

“hJ^crnr^gTbSX^^^ “enge ont of aiy feelings of commitment which the smdent may have 

“fhennmnshonidpmvidc/acihnesandpmgramswhfchdn^^^^ 

traditionally judged the value or success of any activity by the «tiiHpnt nooulation and observing that the same students in attend- 

grams which are “successful” reach only a small percentage of *®. .i_ 3 _ ?hat a great oercentage of both student money and union 
ance at one event are usually those in rfto's mdenfiwdy me uninvolvS smdents who constimte the silent majority hme 

mSmrer^drietXsTnr^^^^^ «>» ““aS*- Fa* “ or world problems affect 

any substantial number of people in the same way or to the same degree. 
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It leems to me that to duect the union’s activities and proiptams toward meetinf the ^xsciTic needs of many small special interest groups, as 
opposed to attempting to provide a few programs of a grand scale for larger groups, means that the umon offers something of interest for every- 
one. By offering moral and even monetary support to specialized groups, a number of benefits would result for both the groups and the indivi- 
duals. 

As a result of such programming infrequent visitors to the union might come more often if for no other reason than to associate with other 
students who share the same interests. Their presence in the union building, would expose them to the other activities of the union, an exposure 
which could spark a new interest and involvement in other forms of meaningful commitment. 

From the viewpoint of those groups of committed students already m existence, such programming would enable them to better perform the 
recruiting functions which are so necessary in any group activity. For such groups to assure continuity after their current members have left 
the university scene, provide evidence to individuals that their message of social change or promotion^ activity is having an effect on others, 
face-to-face communication with numerous members of the university community must occur. By encouraging a larger number of students 
to visit the union via such programming efforts and by providing a physical facility located in a heavily trafficked area used by any and all groups 
to present or to promote whatever they wish, the union’s administrative staff would be making a valuable conttibution to the development of 
student commitment. 

But no union can hope to provide an atmosphere which encourages true student commitment which does not provide the opportunity for 
meaningful student involvement in formulating the policies and programs of the union itself The union must have active student involvement 
in programs to obtain feedback as to what students want and need and as to what programs appeal to the special interest groups. As admitted 
at the outset of this paper, no group of students can truly ascertain or represent the entire student population’s concerns and needs; but, any 
group of students should be more capable of doing so than any administrator. 

Secondly, union jiersonnel should have concern for the continuity of their own profession, just as do student groups: and they should 
therefore attempt to involve students in union work to develop a commitment on the part of the students to the purposes and philosophies of 
the union profession to assure a supply of dedicated union personnel in the future. 

F’inally, not only does student involvement in the union field provide a good example for commitment in other areas but, more importantly, 
it is in this area which the union administrator can most easily work. It is here that he can directly encourage and influence student commit- 
ment. At the same time, the easiest method by which he can best encourage student commitment in other areas is to use students who have 
accepted the challenge of meeting student needs and of serving their interests and who have become committed to developing programs which 
accomplish such ends. 



APPENDIX I 

SECTION IV' ARTICLE B OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO MEMORIAL CENTER 
POLICY MANUAL 

March 5, 1968 Edition 

B. Scheduled Use of UMC Facilities for Meetings, Programs, Conferences, and Special Promotional Activities; 

1. In order to meet the organizational needs of the University community, UMC facilities are provided for on-campus University groups 
and departments for meetings, conferences, social events, and special programs which contribute to the social, cultural, and educa- 
tional objectives of the community. 

a. It shall be the policy of the University Memorial Center Board that the facilities of the UMC shall be open to all members of the 
University community and free of restrictions that are not conducive to freedom of expression or to the appropriate utilization 
of UMC facilities or services. 

b. Any individual or group action or response directed towards scheduled events must be carried on in such a manner that partici- 
pants in the scheduled event are not in any way restricted in their planned activities. Any activity that serves to spaciiJly or 
temporally remove the participants from their intended audience will be viewed as a restriction in the above sense. 

c. The unobstructed operations of UMC facilities and services shall be maintained. 

d. Any scheduled event shall have clear priority over unscheduled or spontaneous events, ind it shall be UMC policy to insure such 
priority through whatever means necessary. 



BUILDING USE POLICIES AS THEY RELATE TO STUDENT ACTIVISTS 

Philip G. Hubbard 
Dean of Academic Affairs 
The University of Iowa 



In considering the policy and enforcement of regulations for unions, with special reference to student activists, a good starting point might 
be to discuss which characteristics of activists require special attention. A few years ago, one might have assumed that a general answer to this 
question could not be given-that activists would vary so much from one campus to another that generalizations would have little meaning. 
This is certainly not true at the present time, however, due to the open communication among campus organizations such as the National 
Student Association, Students for a Democratic Society, and various associations of campus officers. Ideas which originate at one campus axe 
quickly disseminated over a wide range and those which meet the objectives of a particular group of activists are quickly adopted at other loca- 
tions. I would like to review pertinent characteristics which have come to my attention through the various newsletters, journals, and reports 
which reach my desk and are borne out by our experience at the University of Iowa. 

First of all, the motivation of the students has proved to be an important factor, in spite of careful adherence to the principle of enforcing 
rules without reference to the particular political or religious views of individuals and organizations. Rules which are readily accepted by the 
traditional groups may be challenged repeatedly by those organizations and students who feel that moral considerations or some higher prin- 
ciple should give them special dispensation whenever existing rules are not convenient for their plans. For the current generation of students. 
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U.ep«c«ceot.«,i„gr=^U,io„so„« 

Tfr?SS"iS£^ 

Affairs and access to the Placement Office, for example, ^ . xu a a 

free distribution or sale of literature, photos, and buttons, isp ys ^ morphec and nicketine These require the following facilities which 

address systems or radio, group meetings, concerts, poetry readings, plays, marches, and picketing. 1 hese require me b 

are usually located in Union buildings; 

Typewriters, printing presses, duplicators, and photocopy machines 

Poster preparation equipment 

Bulletin boards, display tables, solicitation space 

Public address systems, radio stations 

Meeting rooms and auditoria for programs 

Outdoor assembly areas near centers of traffic 

Space in which to picket 

Movie projection rooms • . u *u p 

which point civil authorities are to be consulted. 

Who Should Be Consulted in Policy Review? 

Although i, u.u„ seem like age, to most of you i, was only a tew yeats ago 

seems to be flexibility within a general framework of standing review committees. 

With reference to building use, the raying cry of the activist Stance of^a^^quwffw chan'^^^^^ 

poUcies are weU thought out, that an orderly procedure for review is established in advanw and faculty as weU as the staff 

Lt. institutions aL have an ovetaU co„- 

mittee on student Ufe^ocstabUsh regulations which apply to the union as wen as the remainder of the campus. , H i. 

5r:S!“SS“SS=ISS=^^ 

problems might be avoided if lawyers are consulted before a decision is made final. w,.e„o„dhJiitv 

insreZroS“gtl”"irh:'i:i^^^^^^ 

which must deal with unusual or emergency situations. Activists nd , context Regular membership on policy committees is per- 

rps^Se=s”«:K^ 

ELrse'"orSro’fS"!hut” 

either end of the activities spectrum can be a strong demoralizing influence on the remamder o try 

People Versus Property 

AcUvists of my acquaintance tend to he strongly humauitarian in their attitude. They - 

g:r2SSS::?rrepre=^ 

and tear. Anything beyond this should be assessed against ore w o . V nnd it advisable to close off parts of the building temporarily 
Sion, it has been found that they wUl not only honor the request but provide the necessary supervision of theu gr p. 



ERIC 

Mi’lliiTililRlffTlTlilJ 
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With reference to property damage, it should be noted that alienation tends to promote contempt for buildings and furnishings, so that any- 
thing which tends to bring activists into discussions or give them an outlet for their ideas will have beneficial side effects. As one example, stu- 
dents agreed to refrain from painting messages on walls of buildings as part of the general plan for a recent demonstration, in contrast to the 
experience at earlier ones. Above all, of course, the prime consideration must be for personal safety even though protecting people might in- 
crease the probability of property damage. 

Our Union Board has sponsored for several years a forum for expression of opinion called Soapbox Soundoff. This is used extensively by 
activists, although they may not always stick to the advertised topic. It is held inside the Union, with a public addre^ system controlled by a 
coed. She uses her judgment as a lady, turning off the system whenever the conversation offends her personal sensibilities. This has worked 
admirably and avoids the problem of defining obscenity or putting complicated rules into writing. 

In order to be effective, poUcies should be established with the methods of enforcement firmly in mind. Unenforceable restrictions or 
those which are so unpopular as to invite retaliation may be worse than general guidelines which leave something to the discretion of the ad- 
ministrators. On the other hand, activists tend to test the limits and this forces the policy into fairly rigid confines so as to eliminate misinter- 
pretation. Restrictions which seem reasonable and proper to a large majority of the academic community are being tested in the courts now 
and many are being rejected as unconstitutional on various grounds, which again suggests the desirability of lawyers on our committees. 
Obscenity is a case in point. It is extremely difficult to define obscenity, unless it fits the category of hard-core pornography. Words or ideas 
which would be offensive when pressed upon a captive audience might be acceptable when presented in such a way as to offer the reader or 
listener a choice. A useful guide might well be to avoid submitting an unwary person to involuntary exposure. 

Most institutions have their own security or police force. All of them rely upon city, county, or state authorities to enforce the civil laws. 
This dual authority poses policy problems with respect to when civil police are to be called into a particular situation. We have achieved ex- 
cellent results by inviting our city manager, county attorney, police chief, sherriff, captain of the highway patrol, the chief of the campus 
security force, representatives of the dean of students, the president of the student body, and leaders of activist groups into a joint meetmg 
prior to a potentially explosive activity. We discuss the type of activity, time, place, and number of people expected. The civil authorities 
cannot legally refuse to respond to a call for assistance but they have discretionary power with respect to the type of action they take upon 
arriving at the scene of a complaint. With respect to the campus security officers, they should not be required to use force aginst people or 
to make arrests unless they are legally authorized policemen. Without this authority, they are vulnerable to suit for causing injury or false 
anest under conditions where a policeman would be immune. 

After adequate communication has been established among all of the groups involved in a particular situation, cme must be used to avoid 
veiled threats or arbitrary restrictions. Statements made in haste during the period of activity often boomerang if disciplinary action becomes 
necessary, or the fairness of the staff may be questioned if special rules seem to be fabricated especially for a particular segment of the student 
population. Regulations must be clearly stated and published in such a way that all students have easy access to them, preferably in a hand- 
book given to each one. This incidentally is required by the recent Statement on Rights and Freedoms of Students adopted by the American 
College Personnel Association and several other organizations. The entire statement is an excellent basis upon which to build a system of 
regulations. 

Student organizations play an important role in building use policies because reservations for space are available only to duly recognized 
groups. This privilege is usually cherished and the possibility of losing it is a strong factor in encouraging responsible action. 

Professional personnel workers often complain that the legalistic attitude towards regulations tends to decrease their effectiveness in main- 
taining high standards of taste and behavior among students. This is an important matter and they should be reminded that they need not 
compromise personal standards or withhold their opinions in working with students. Each discussion of plans and procedures is an opportunity 
to teach and we expect staff members to exhibit high standards of artistic taste, to be concerned about morals and to encourage responsible 
action. Their position as administrators should not deprive them of the right to be an individual any more than students should be deprived of 
their personality. To put this matter in context, it may be helpful to distinguish carefully between the advice and opinions expressed as an 
individual, as opposed to regulations which have the weight of the institution behind them. Students usually expect the staff to offer sug- 
gestions and a respected person can exert a strong influence without the need for a specific regulation. However, staff members should be 
careful to avoid presenting a personal opinion as an institutional rule. 

Examples 

The guidelines which have been discussed above are intended to be helpful for those who are facing problems but something more specific 
may be in order. For whatever they are worth, I offer the following policy statements which have been developed recently at The University 

of Iowa: 



THE RIGHTS OF STUDENTS TO EQUAL ACCESS TO UNIVERSITY SERVICES AND FACILITIES 

It has long been the position of The University of Iowa that all students must be assured equal access to all of its services and facilities. 
This position has recently been generally affirmed in a “Student Bill of Rights” drafted by representatives of the American Association of 
University Professors and nine other national organizations of students and faculty. That document provides in part that a college s facili- 
ties and services should be open to all its enrolled students. 

Conspicuous among the many and varied services offered by The University of Iowa to its students are placement assistance and informa- 
tion concerning future careers in both governmental and private employment. 

While the University recognizes the rights of students to assemble peacefully and lawfully for the puipose of expressing their views on any 
subject, it is bound to reconcile such activities with the other functions of the institution and with the rights of other students. The Student 
Bill of Rights” referred to above recognizes this need, in stating that students should always ^ free to support causes by orderly means, so 
long as those means do not frustrate or interfere with normal University operatio is and the rights of individual students. 

In the light of recent events on some other campuses in this country, it might be well to reiterate that this University takes these rights of 
students and its own related responsibilities most seriously. As applied to the placement process on this campus, this means that the Uni- 
versity must and will respect orderly demonstrations in favor of, or opposed to, any public position. However, it cannot abdicate its respon- 
sibility to protect the rights of individual students in seeking access to such placement facilities. The University must and will fulfill this 
responsibility, and in thus protecting the rights of individuals it will continue to protect the rights of all. 
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POLICY AND PROCEDURE ON SOLICITATIONS 
Policy Statement 



Recognized student oiganizutions aie entitled to the use of university facilities relating to the purposes of the organizations and consistent 
with the educational aims of the university. In the event that student and non-university organizations request use of the same facilities at the 
same time, preference will ordinarily be given to the university student organization. 

Permission will ordinarily be given to a university recognized organization to distribute or sell, on campus, literature or notices relating to 
the purposes of the organization, to distribute or sell tickets to public events appropriately sponsored by the organization, to post notices re- 
lating to the purposes of the organization on bulletin boards approved for the purpose, and to seek voluntary contributions for purposes con- 
sistent with the aims of the organization and not for the personal benefit of mem^rs. In interpreting the aims or purposes of the organization, 
the statement in its constitution will be followed. The permitted activities will be carried on only at reasona*ble times and places on the campus 
as determined from time to time by the Committee on Student Life and under reasonable conditions imposed by the authorities charged with 
control of the areas involved to prevent interference with the traffic and good order of the university community. 

Procedure 

Requests for approval of any form of solicitation must be made in writing (a special form is available) at the Office of Student Affairs not 
later than the calendar week preceding the calendar week of the proposed date of the activity, and then scheduled with the administrative of- 
ficer involved. Requests must be made by the president of the organization or his representative appointed in writing. (Solicitation is defined 
as the seeking of funds or support by a recognized student organization from others than its meml^rs; including the obtaining of signatures, 
food, supplies and other forms of support; and the selling and distribution of items, materials or products, and services.) 

The only building on campus in which solicitation may take place is the Iowa Memorial Union, except by special permission of the Office 
of Student Affairs; in addition, specified places on the outdoor campus may also be used, depending on the nature of the project. The Direc- 
tor of the Union shall make available spaces for at least two organizations a day in a well-trafficked area of the Union. Every student organi- 
zation shall be entitled to use these facilities once every four weeks. In addition, any student organization may request approval from the 
Office of Student Affairs for the use of one of the spaces for one day of any week in which the spaces are not already scheduled by Thursday 
noon of the previous calendar week. Approval for the use of such previou^y unscheduled spaces will be granted on a first-come first-serve 
basis. Specid permission may be granted by the Office of Student Affairs for the use of Union and other university facilities for special proj- 
ects involving longer periods of time such as week-long money-raising or ticket sales campaigns, and so on. 

REGULATIONS RELATING TO DISRUPTIVE ACTS 

1. Any member of jthe University oommunity-student, faculty member, or staff member-who intentionally 

a. disrupts the orderly processes of any University under Regent control, 

b. obstructs or denies access to services or facilities by those entitled to use such services or facilities as provided by any University under 
Regent control, or 

c. interferes with the lawful rights of other persons on the campus of any University under Regent control, 

or incites others to do acts proscribed by (a), (b), or (c) above, shall be subject to disciplinary action by the University. 

2. The University may take such disciplinary action, up to and including dismissal from the University, whether or not such disruption, obstruc- 
tion, denial, or interference constitutes a criminal act. 

3. All disciplinary proceedings under this policy shall comply with standards of due process appropriate to the situation. 

4. Admission or re-entry to the University as a student may be qualiHed or denied to any person who, while not registered as a student, acts 
in such a way that if a registered student had done the act, the registered student would have been subject to the disciplinary proceedings 
contemplated by section 1 of these regulations. Appropriate standards of due process shall be followed if an applicant for admission or 
re-entry based on the provisions of this section. 

5. Nothing in these regulations shall be construed to interfere with free expression of thought and opinion at a University under Regent con- 
trol, including the traditional American right to assemble peaceably and to petition authorities. 



Summary 

This last item (5) might be the theme on which to base a summary of my comments. The rights to freedom of speech and freedom of 
assembly are meaningless unless provisions are made for citizens to exercise those rights. Buildings and other facilities are to be used, not to 
be treated as museums. Policies for their use should encourage participation by students individually or in groups, with regulations which 
take into account the nature of the community. Activists require special consideration not because of their political or social opinions but 
rather because of their practice of challenging authority. Our response to this challenge should be to educate the students as to the need for 
order and to retain only such restrictions as are defensible in a community of reasonable people acting in good faith. Intent should not be 
prejudged, and enforcement should be uniform for all parts of the community. Activists may irritate us if their attitude decreases the spirit of 
mutual trust which we try to maintain, but in today’s atmosphere of social upheavel, the most critical contribution of the union to the institu- 
tion might be to provide another effective platform from which all members of the educational community can transmit ideas from and to the 
larger community which siurounds us. 



PART TWO: THE UNION AND m CONTEXT 
KEYNOTE ADDRESS 



METROPOLITAN AMERICAN-ORDER OR CHAOS 
Philip M. Hauser, Professor of Sociology 
University of Chicago 



My subject is Metropolitan American ■ Order or Chaos. I should Uke to begin with some global perspectives that are necessary as background 

for understanding the chaotic world in which we live. * r- j e 

Man, or some close relative, has been on this earth perhaps two million to two and 
*u n^tlcv. A«+v.rr.nr.ir.ai«t Lpflkev two and one-half million according to more recent books from a Harvard team. Now over tne penoa or man 

which, in my judgement, ha,e more profoundiy altered man's thoughts, his attthnies, 

hfe vSues'^his behaviorisms than anything else to which you might refer. These four developments are first, the popuiation explosion, second, 
the population implosion; third, population diversification; and fourth, the accelerated tempo of technological and social change. 

Bv the population explosion I refer to the remarkable acceleration of world population growth, particularly during the three centuries of 
the moden? c?a. Most everybody has become aware of the problems associated with this phenomenon. But ""fy f 
velopment. Population has been quite unUke Mark Twain’s observation about the weather. You U recaU he said 

nobSdy is doing anything about it.” WeU. population has been pretty much vice versa. Almost everybody was doing something about it. but 
nobody was talking about it until very recenfly. 

Now bv the population implosion. I refer to the increased concentration of the world’s peoples on a relatively sm^ portion of the earth s 
surface Y^ou probably better Recognize this phenomenon under the rubrics of Urbanization or MetropoUtanization. By 

tion I refer to the increasing heterogeneity of people sharing not only the same geographic area but increasmgly the same hfe space socid, ecc^ 
nom’ic and political activities. By heterogeneity I refer to populations diverse by culture, by language, by religion, by ydue systems, by ethnici y 
L by ml' Then, of coume, the aecelerated tempo of tectmologM and aoeW ehange « » <» 

Tof L t^at I need dweU no further on what it means. Now. these developments are closely intenelated. The population explosion fed the 
popLtiin implosion. Both fed population diversification. Accelerated technological and social change were both antecedent and consequent 
to the other developments. And, in general, technological change preceded social change. 

The United States of America is perhaps history’s most dramatic example of aU four of these phenomena, and I shaU indicate just what is 
involved by focusing now on the United States. 

First let us consider the population explosion. When our first census was taken in 1790 we were a nation of fewer than four million people. 
When oiir 18th census was taken in 1960 we were a nation of one hundred and eighty million. Today we are a nation of well in excess of two 
hundred million. It is almost a certainty that, barring catastrophy, by the end of this century we shall be a nation in excess of three hundred 

million. That is the population explosion. 

Second, let us consider the population implosion in the United States. When the census was taken 
can people Uved on farms or in places having fewer than 2.500 persons serving those tos. Nmety-five percent of^^^^^^ 
in rural weas. I cannot stress that too much. Only five percent of the American people hved in urban places, defined by the census as places 
in the entire nation, only two of which. New York and Philadelphia, had populations m excess of 25,000. 

When our 18th census was taken in 1960 we had become a nation seventy percent urban, distributed in over 
have become a nation sixty-three percent metropolitan. That is, sixty-three percent of our people hved in centrd cities of 50,000 or ^°re and 
hi the counties in which they were located. And present trends may be expected to continue. By the end of this century we may weU be 
tion over eighty-five percent urban; perhaps over seventy-five percent metropohtan. That is the population implosion. 

I want to focus on an aspect of urbanization that is very important for understanding the problems that afflict contemporary America ^d 
specificaUy urban America. It was not until as recently as 1920 that this nation became an urban nation in Ae sense that more than hdf of 
our neople Uved in cities. The 1920 census reported that fifty-one percent of the American people were urban residents. Now mark yo“ this, 
it wm nSt be until after our next census is taken in 1970 that this nation wiU have completed her first half century as an urbM nation. And 
thS rremarkably short period of time in the Ufe of a nation. In fact there are many of us in this room that hope it’s a short part of one hfe- 

Now let us turn to population diversification. As you know almost everybody in these United States has come 
white man the European, and the Negro got here in appreciable numbers during the 17th century. Foreign immip^ants have exceeded 44 iml 
Uon since the government first began to c^nt them in 1820. We are without question the most polyglot nation of our size m the history of 
man. We are stiU trying to learn how to Uve with population diversification. 

Now my basic thesis is this. Man is the only culture buUding animal on the face of the earth. He not only adapts to 
environment to which to adapt. In the course of his activities, man has himself become an important part of his environment his 
Sty, ted!v° Scation. Man is sSS trying to team how to U.e in this new worid which he has created. In toU^s .s 

that iSrtuaUy aU of our contemporary problems on the international as weU as the domestic scene, and certamly the problems that afflict con 
“pSTAMrica "ooTurbaS a^metropoUtan areas may be better comprehended as frictions in the transtrion stdi taking Place ^ 
SSiTode^"ran urban and a metropolitan order. This is true whether you're concerned with physical problems, problems of air and 
water polution, traffic congestion, housing, urban renewal, and the like. 

This perspective helps better to comprehend problems of personal and social pathology -juvenile delmquency, crime, dwg addiction, dc^ 
holism the phenomena of the hippies, and the activists. These are all frictions in the same adjustment. The frictions m mter-^oup relations, 
wWcTile to mcr“^c proporttom oyer the past week (the assassination of Dr. Martin Luther Kmg Jr and its 

uSerstood as a friction in the transition still under way-man trying to learn how to Uve m the world he has created. And I U suspect most 
of us would agree, with remarkedly Uttle success up to this point. 
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ha.»’, oaugh? up with Cher phases whleh have been .ransfonned core 

And it also helps account for the paralysis with which our chaotic society is able to deal with our acute problems. 

1 o nwe. ,v« tiio iHsaninairnl front is the tenet, which I dare say most Americans hold, and which I dare say 
cos'iyyrhX.rgceTnS, Sh^srwWc\tvSfeir ^nC ^ sociery of JsO when nlne,y.f.ve percen, ofaU our people 

lived on farms or small communities servicing the farms. What was there for government to do. ... 

I u/ant vou to visualize however, the society now in the last third of the twentieth century in the United States of Amenca without m^y 
of thr^ierSment ^ which ^ome of oZ people stiU complain about. VisuaUze a society without a social secunty system, without a 

welfare system, without a Pure Food and Drug Administration. * * „ *1, ♦ 

efforts on your own farm, you were doing all that was required for the body politic. 

But I submit to you that this tenet is as absurd and Xy^S’^SrThcTp^ed 

1 • • j mQvimi'70 QnipQ*? Thp salfis obicctivc is not necessarily consistent with the best interest of the American p p 

5,?SSrr‘S^.°000^cSs i«s . « <0 worry about constructing it in a manner that is 

not inimical to the welfare of the American people. . 

Let me get at another evidence of cultural lag. The average American thinks that taxes are something the government takes away from him. 

miket economy cannot begin to fulfill and for which essential government services are required. . . 

I think we see a good example of the damage this particular outmoded ideology can wreak on our society m the present Mtuation 

AmeiicV^as^SeadS^ Eve°r^perso?rn^^^^^^^ is paying for it through ^he 

tion The\uestion Wilbur Mills should be asking is not how to cut expenditures but what are the essential services required by the Amencan p 

ESSSSiSxSgSSx^^^ 

of the” mS!" yS wl ttiemtt thh°XS^ ^Sc ‘ice Sled L' ffli£lXh‘’?em°Sr^^ of a minority and which has tied the 
United States into knots at many critical stages in the legislative process. - . ^ • n 

I’d like to submit a radical idea to you. (By now you’ve gathered I’m not running for office or trying to n^al^ fnends and m uence peop 

That did more to exacerbate the frustration, alienation, and desperation in Amenca s ghettos than anyth g . p 

michael could do if they talked until they were figuratively , as well as literally , black in the face. . , , u 

nr to make another point the House of Representatives in the nintieth Congress, conceived in racial s^fe and elected with white backlash 

fore, that we are in a chaotic period. . , , 

Let me give you one more example of cultural lag on the governmental front. In the United S<ate» <>f America 

structured after eighteenth century government in England. The founding facets could not, nor cou ^ ave ^ state lines. They 

the emergence of metrooolitan areas. These areas not only ignore township lines, municipal Imes, y » » u/hirh at thp local 

agrarian to a metropoUtan order has left state governments almost hopelessly behind. Ihere are tnose wno le^, / . nothing 

nIftr^Sa .3 nre^caS nit because ifusurped state’s rights, but because state governments have committed suicnie. Why? WeU let 
me document this assertion. 
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In I960, the date of our most recent census, there were to Mk about civU 

Dut there was not a single state in the Union in which the urban popu a c i ^ judgement, there has never been as injurious a form 

disobedience these days and to be astonished by f j^^^g legislatures and the House of Representatives in the Con^ew 

of civil disobedience in the United States as the civU disobedience of *e state mandates of either the Constitution of the United 

the United States who deliberately, for the first sixty years ^ ’ ^ legislatures, controUed by representatives of a dwmdhng 

States or the state consitutions to effect reapporhonmenU for the resolution of their problems. And 

rural population, by callously ignoring urban needs, fo^ed :„j_enjgnt it doesn’t matter much what state governments do any more. Our 
this process is stm under way. In fact it’s pne so far that in L ironic thing that those who have screamed ‘ states 

critical problems in the cities are going to be resdved the concentration of power in the federal government, 

rights” the loudest have without question done more than anyone else to acce eraie ^ ^ ^ 

I’m not necessarily advocating increased federal powers^I’m ^ gfback^t^ probably has been some commission 

lUinoTs I’m aware of the fact that when my doUar goes to Washington ^d the urban problem, but 

taken en route. In fact, many of our ^ opportunity to participate in the solution of 

.alJSS ““ “ 

it. . , u I »t «tart nut with some numbers, because numbers make it diffi- 

I’d like to provide some perspectives on this ^gjg only about 800,000 Afro-Americans in this nation; somewhat fewer 

cult for you to argue with me. When ““f' ns taken But they made up twenty percent of the total population; onf^fifto. 
than there were in the city of Chicago when the I960 census was taken. Bui iney m F f stopped whUe white immigration 

my Sined one-fifth inffl about 1820 f/, ten peSt. Since 1930 Macks have 

accelerated; and by 1930 the proportion ^Ne^o^Americans are back up to twelve percent of the total, and may weU be four- 

held their own or grew more rapidly th^ tne wmie popuiauu... 

teen or fifteen percent by the end of this century. „_v,or.c ninptv-three to ninetv-four percent of all blacks 

Let us turn to second set of facts. When our first census w^ before the CWU War, and for those of you from the 

Uved in the South, south of the Lme e^Ssion, because in spealnng to the Vuginto Polytechjnc tea- 

South that was “the War between the States. By the y» between the States.” One of the students interrupted to say. That 

not too long ago, I called their attention to the fact that it was War between Northern Aggression’.” Now I want to ch^ge 

Z r . wl f i, —•'in'ISfa' s’^u* :rdo't:,l”nte.y.one pcscIS. When .he census beto. Wo,.d 

your textbooks accordmgly. In 1860, the concentiaiion eighty-nine percent. 

War I was taken, in 1910, the concentration of . . • a during World War I and for readily understandable reasons. 

The first large internal migratory movements of blacks m this powers. Job opportunity brought the Negro to the 

Manpower was the bottleneck in war production when we i ^ ^ detail. King Cotton was abdicating, industrialization began to 

50-50 spU. between the North ^d .he J ,htak .here’s anything .ha. you n.igh. know .ha. would 

J^a^^^u^nffirte ?l“‘.:Lciai front .oda^ than .he .wo — ~ ^ „,3i places, on farms or 

Iii 1910 before this internal migratory j„ one Ufebme, the Afro-American community has been tr^s- 

£:d’'?li® 2;en.y"Zet' pLTrl'ral P-en. urban. And blacks today are more highly urbanized than .he whites m te 

”"“wT.!?6h. ask .his ouesdon. How weU pmpared was the M“VrX°ei^h.“" 

cial significance to this audience ate the tacts that as tecenUy “ were functionally illiterate-had not compleW fifth 

nr.;r.o“r And fd Uke » dwel. on .Ms by —uXS^ 

dons in this nation called SPONGE (Societies ihose essential postiire is tills. “We lived in the 

have themselves and act the way everybody else does? imoosed But I can provide enough information 

WeU. I’d Uke to attempt to answer 

to give you some msi^ts that are essential. They Y couthem and Eastern Europe, the Poles, the Bohemians, the 

The first point is that our recent immigrants including imm^^^^ J^SgS tithlittle education or special skills, often with nothing but 
Italians, the Jews, the Greeks, etc., often came here even don’t understand, is that when these immigrants came to 

rrcfwfwem rt^SdMg^^^^^ ' 

yTu"e™S’.o S £ S&rSTbcipabPn in L American economy and their exclusion from 

American society? . .. nfmiT Afro-Americans and our European white immigrants. You 

know Mat “tey‘ we?e also highly visible. The Irtshman had his brogue, .he lew had his long 
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untrimmed beard which became almost a barometer of acculturation. First it got trimmed and then it got shorter and shorter until it fmriy div 
appeared. By the second and third generation our white foreign immigrants lost their visibility and were able to disappear into white society. In 
consequence, even if within the white society there were still people with twisted images and distorted stereotypes of the foreigner, they couldn t 
be evoked because they couldn’t see them. 

In contrast, the Afro-American remains visible in the second and third generation. The Afro-American is just beginning to produce an urban 
and metropoUtan second and third generation. A white society still affUcted with doctrines of racism, still affficted with twisted images and dis- 
torted stereotypes of the pre-urban Negro, still evokes these prejudicial images in response to color which is still visible. 

Ut me mention another point essential to those of us in the field of education. I give a talk which I’ve developed on education in the United 
States, the tiUe of which is “The CoUapse of Education in the United States.’’ It is my thesis, and I think I’ve documented it pretty weU, that the 
educational estabUshment shows advanced signs of rigor mortis. I’m talking particularly about p^ary and secondary school education, but far 
be it from me to exempt those of us in higher education. I know better. I invariably have some irate school teachers come and shake then fists 
at my nose and say “Professor Hauser, if you spent fifteen minutes in a classroom with these children you would know that they are not mter- 
ested in education, and that their parents are not interested in education.” And I might say what I generally tell these folks and this will make it 
unnecessary for some of you, perhaps, to come up. I say, “My dear girl, if you want to do your best for God and country, resign from that school 
just as soon as you leave this auditorium because the one thing that’s clear is that with the attitude you possess you cannot possibly teach these 
children any th^g.” 

Now let me turn to the problem of incentive and motivation. The Negro is often accused of not having enough incentive and motivation. This 
is in large measure true. Why? Well now, the foreign immigrant groups came here with cultures intact. They came here self-selected— the more 
aggressive part of the communities from which they came. Their intact cultures contained incentive and motivation. 

For example, what was it the Pole did when he first got here? Or the Bohemian? He bought a piece of land and as soon as possible put at 
least a two-flat on it so he could live in one and collect rents from the other. This is why the savings and loan associations had their great develop- 
ment. Why? Well, because in the cultures from which they came, the big shot was the landowner who could collect rents. 

When the Jews first came here, what was the first thing they did? They went to school. They insisted their kids go to school. Remember 
that cartoon in the New Yorker of the Jewish mother waving her finger at her son saying “a ‘B’ is not good enough for a Cohen. The incentive 
for education in that culture can be traced back for millenia. 

Now let me turn to the problem of incentive and motivation of the Afro-Americans. We destroyed the African cultore. Where was the Afro- 
American to get incentive and motivation in our society? I might make my point if I asked why is it that you women in the audience have not 
contributed generals and admirals in the history of the United States. Is it because you are less patriotic than males? It’s because we acquire our 
incentives, our motivations, our goals, our aims in the process of socialization, the process by which the puking, helpless biological specimen we 
call an infan t becomes transformed into a human being, or a member of society. And you women don’t become generals and admirals because 
these are not goals defined in the process of socialization in our culture as appropriate occupations for women. I m going to have to change this 
particular example because the President, a few months ago, signed into law temporary ranks of admirals and generals for our females in the mili- 
tary. But I think the example still makes the point. 

Where was the Afro-American to get his incentive and motivation? It is one of the essential tasks of education to instill incentive and motiva- 
tion into these people who have been systematically excluded from our society and our economy. 

Now this is background. Why the rebellion? WeU, there’s no mystery about that. In summary let me put it this way. The Afro-American has 
been in this nation for three and a half centuries. He spent two and a hdf centuries in slavery, he spent a half century in the rural slum South, as 
an isolated, segregated, subcultural group with the unfulfiUed promises of the Emancipation Proclamation. He has spent the last half century in 
the slums and ghettoes of metropoUtan America, both North and South. That’s point number one. 

Now point number two. Under the remarkable leadership that we’ve had in Washington on the Civil Rights front over the past few years, new 
vistas of opportunity have been opened up to Afro-Americans. In fact, these have simply tended to accentuate and reinforce vistas of opportunity 
that, since World War II, have swept the entire world. Adlai Stevenson used the feUcitous phrase “the revolution of rising expectations” to indi- 
cate that in the post-World War II era there were no peoples left on the face of this earth who were wiUing to settle for second place in levels of 
Uving or who would do without independence if they had not yet acquired it. Now that revolution of rising expectations did not bysweep Afro- 
Americans. And with the additional vistas opened by civil rights legislation, expectations rose. 

' Now what’s happening over these past few years? WeU the Negro finds himself stiU Uving in rat-infested slums, almost condoned by a Con- 
gress of the United States. He has unemployment rates, which if experienced by the white population would give this nation a more severe de- 
pression than it experienced in the 1930s. His children go to schools that do not provide them with the basic skiUs, the saleable skiUs, or the 
citizenship skiUs that prepare them to assume the obUgations and responsibUities as weU as the rights of American citizenship. The gap between 
expectation and reaUty has greatly increased and so has frustration, aUenatior. and bitterness leading to violence. There ^ould be no mystery 
about this. We have in our Afro-Americans perhaps a record of the most patient people under trying conditions in the history of man. And that 
there should be trouble at the moment should surprise nobody who has any knowledge about what has transpired. 

Now let me say this, once you have violence, if society is to be viable it has no alternative to the mustering of superior and overwhelming force 
to restore order. This is true whether the violence occurs on a national level, a city level or at a university. Without restoration of order you have 
anarchy and you cannot maintain a viable society. I think the American people recognize this. The Congress recognized this when it reserved its 
greatest applause, in hearing the State of the Union message of the President, for the reference he made to the need for law and order. 

Let me suggest this to you, my friends, to say we must have law and order is to have an incomplete sentence. What we must have are law, or- 
der, and justice. UntU we have law, order, and justice, law and order alone are not going to resolve the problem. After the restoration of order, 
we must come to grips with the causes of the disorder. We must produce justice or else we will be generating a repressive society. We will be 
making ourselves over in the image of the Union of South Africa, into an apartheid society . 

In fact, in this situation let me make this observation. I’m convinced that the United States of America is going greatly to increase expendi- 
tures for urban problems including the problems of our Afro-Americans. There’s no question about that and that the increase will perhaps be 
on the order of magnitude of that necessary to implement the Kemer report-perhaps thirty to thirty-two billions of dollars a year will be spent. 
The expenditures will increase. 

The only question before the American people is whether these increased expenditures will be for investment in humw resources— education, 
jobs, and housing that will prepare our Afro-Americans, and may I say other minority groups for participation in our society. There are more 
poor whites than there are poor blacks, but the proportion of blacks that we poor is much greater (fo]^ percent compwed to about eleven per- 
cent). But there are more poor whites than there are poor blacks in this imtion. In fact, may I add this thought, in my judgment the Appalachian 
whites, the hillbillies are much worse off than our blacks. They haven’t e^n discovered they’ve got a problem yet. 
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we heee only «.=« »l.en.aaves for ttre indubly increased 

can stand on their own feet; second, increased ystment m^ M^^^^ Lnericm urban plant that iSSl be burned down toaccortance 

centration camps; third, expenditures for rebuildmg S' There’s no doubt in my mind about that. The oidy 

See "s" “ sooner dte America, people recognize that, the sooner we wdl solve 

In fact, if I were going to make pr^ictions ^'puUhem together agam. The 

the Negro community before it is utterly destroyed. ^ iUustrates best the essential prob- 

Now there are many problems that fundamental element in investment in human r^ources. 

lems which confront us. I’d like to close with considemg ju ^ ^ ' ^ords readily used in text books and speeches. They re a 

We pride ourselves upon being a democracy with equahty of opportunity. These are woras y 

sham, in my judgment. nf » matprial character-not our remarkable level 

The two greatest contributions tWs nation has made to like, jhe two most important contributions that we hwe 

of living, not our contributions to science, nucle^ energy, p P whole world of a society able to create unity out of diversily-a 

made to die stoty of man am fust the »«P“^^t^l“r£rmSro^n society, a society chazacterized by great verti;^ »d horlf onW 




nericans. We’ve got a basic struggle under way now « lu - .... education-free public school education 

Without question, the major instrumentality in ^Jat has trSsformed foreigners and greenhorns into Americans. This is 

that his own capacities permitted. , . in thm na^t But I submit to you that education today is 

conSjrr-^rnlfa crSy''-1 -- and Sy race. 1 can document this h. a hurry with a neolo- 

ception IQ bright enough to select wtate-skmned P”'"*®’ ^ miserably tow preconception IQ, stupid enough to select black-stannrf 

public schooi education two to ten times the mput o ' (.imu with an intermediate preconception IQ, bright enough to select 

parents who live in the city ghetto. And to '“"’P'a'a ^S^SSe educarion. All this in a society which talks equal- 
Uite-skinned parents, but too stupid to se ect them Iwmg n the sub^^^^ ^ 

ity of opportunity, in a society in which education is the banc '“V »' P^^ ^ „uch 

There’s just so much you can do within the f,nishine a talk had a little old lady come up and say, “Sir, that was 

some of yoi may be prepared to agree. I’m reminded Madam", I’U see that it’s published post- 

the best talk I ever heard; it was utterly superfluous. To which the speaker repueu «cu, 
humously.” To which the dear little old lady said, “Oh, please do, and make it qui . 

THE URBAN UNION: PROGRAMMING AT A DISADVANTAGE? 

WHAT IS AN URBAN UNION? 

William R. Dunbar, Director 
Grover M. Hermann Hall 
Illinois Institute of Technology 

What constitutes an urban union? Is it the *5“® by*"” commitoty 'that has more extensive facilities for 

fulSrj^aT^dctSJ;”^^^^^ 

at a university where the facilities and programs available in the local com- 
munity are more adequate than thdse on the campus? ^ 

toe=S’m^rw£=^« 

education for the following reasons: 

1 With the national concern about the problems facing the urban community, government will, and is now, interested in expandmg educa- 
2. cCtTu—sZ are now located on the fringe of the urban communities wiil soon become engulfed by the population 

In the« twenty-five years the population of the UnM ®^'^J|’eomimnit^^ ftete°£'*the'genetai population. Oties 

will be twice as large as today. If present PPP“!®““" “'^70^^^^^ P““‘'’‘>' “'®" 

will buUd up and out. The Amencan urban university ^ ^ answer; education specialists, city planners, sociologists, 

;Zping of the system. Volumes are being of ^«Sn our own experience-such things as 

economists, even graduate students. by state legislators to establish or exp^d branches 

the development in recent years of the Multiversity of this expansion. Schools that for years limped along m make- 

«?,Sto™w SS»'S:s'Sd“hroT“e^i.ou. loLvc new campusea butt.. The expanrion of die junior coUaga and commumty coh 
lege is well established. 
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Higher education is now caught in a dilemma of providing more educational opportunity to more students with limited faculty and facilities 
and, because of a greater accumulation of knowledge, with less time to cover a subject. Robert Hubbell in a recent article in College and Uni- 
versity Business, outlined some of the reasons students are crying for help. In pa't he feels it is because the student does not have the chance to 
develop breadth. He is pushed into one end of a tube and can’t get out until he graduates. This situation intensifies his need for individual self* 
expression outside of the class room. 

In the year 2000 the Committee of Economic Development predicts that the U.S. population will be 300 million people. The work day will 
be 7.5 hours a day, four days a week, and there will only be 39 working weeks per year. This forecasts an expansion of opportunity for educa- 
tion by the increase in leisure time. The prospects look grim when one thinks of meeting this educational demand. Urban colleges and univer- 
sities will more than likely be open 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 365 days a year. And, like now, still no room to park! 

At previous ACU Conferences when urban union programs were discussed, everyone talked about the commuting student. Any campus with 
commuting students will have problems that relate to that group. “The Double Life of the Commuting Student,” Mental Hygiene, January 1966, 
by Herman P. Schuchman provides insight here. He illustrates why “the student going off to college is like someone carrying a pot of boiling 
water across a rickety bridge in a windstorm,” and why the commuter can’t find the bridge. However, the urban university is not in sole posses- 
sion of the commuter. When I think of commuting campuses I think of a junior college in Chillicothe, Missouri, as well as U of I Circle Campus 
here in Chicago. Both have 100% commuters. One is urban and the other is not 

The urban unions do have a number of common problems related to their locations. 

1. Recognition and support of university programs by the community is difficult to obtain. The university is not the hub around which the 
community revolves. Negative events are noticed first; positive last. A reception for a visiting ambassador goes unnoticed, while three 
television crews and ten news reporters will be on hand to report the story of twenty students protesting the price of hamburgers. When 
pickets at Boston University recently caused cancellation of a $500,000 gift to the school, I read about it on the front page of a Chicago 
newspaper. I had not seen any notice about the original gift. 

2. The faculty and staff are usually dispersed throughout the entire urban community and cannot be counted on to provide the core of sup- 
port found on other campuses. On our campus, most faculty spend two to three hours each day commuting. They are involved in com- 
munity projects and activities far removed from campus; bringing them back for a weekend event takes real effort. 

3. There is no lack of things to occupy the students’ out-of-class time in the urban university. Very few students support programs because 
“there is nothing else to do.” Program quality is important because of the availability of commercial and community activities. 

With all of the facilities and activities available off campus, should an urban university support an activities program? 

There are many critics of the college union that endorse the idea that there is no need to have an activities program on campus. This past 
year the movie operators of Illinois attempted to ban movie programs from state campuses by legislation. They succeeded in limiting the pro- 
gram. A. T. Brugger of the University of California contends in an article to The Journal of Higher Education that “. . .duplication exists on 
other levels; art exhibits, concerts, lectures, which do not complement, but rather compete with, community events. (The union program) 
lacks at least one cardinal measure of democracy: the responsibility of the individual for the consequences of his actions.” In short he says 
that we have become so “professional” that we have taken away any learning experience the student could have gained. He is probably right. 
Other than putting a few union directors out of work, what would be the result of closing all the urban unions? 

- About half of the faculty and staff would have to find some other place to eat. (The other half are going off campus to eat now.) 

- The commuters would have to eat in their cars. 

- The students would have to study in the library instead of the union. 

- There wouldn’t be any place to bowl or play pool between classes. Most of the faculty would agree that this would be a good idea- 
as long as their own game is not affected. 

- The protestors would have to picket outside, which would not make most administrators unhappy. 

If the purpose of the union is to provide facilities, it is obvious that the loss would not be too great. 

The charge of becoming too professional is possibly more serious. Are we professional union people or professional event producers? If our 
purpose is to put on events, then it is obvious that we must put on the best event possible and the involvement of students is secondary. If this 
is our approach we should be replaced by a specialist in the field. 

Today many are using such specialists. Some use the services of professional show producers for popular concert attractions. They can do a 
real job and “take all the worries out of the event” (according to the brochures). The same service can be obtained for movies, art shows, dances, 
coffee hours, and classical artist programs. 

The use of specialists allow the university to keep the building open and fire the staff (except custodians). There is really nothing radical about 
this approach. Universities around the country contract agencies for the operation of their food service, book store, and the dormitories. There 
was even a recent proposal that an agency should be set up to supply, on short term basis, the dean of the college. So why not contract for the 
social and recreational events of the campus? If well-run events are wanted this could be the answer. On top of that, think of all the time saved 
in not having to attend all of those committee meetings. And money? If you ever totaled the cost of the meals and coffee used to involve the com- 
mittee in the event, it would be obvious an outside contractor would be cheap. 

What purpose does the activity program have on any campus? The only justification for an activity program on any campus, urban, rural, 
foreign, or Slobbovian, is the opportunity that producing the program provides to the students of that campus. This is the opportunity for indi- 
vidual personal development, the opportunity for the student to gain experience in organization, communications, and motivation. This is the 
opportunity to receive recognition from his peer group and from the university, to taste defeat or accomplishment, depending upon the efforts 
expended. This should be the point of any activities program. The “hang up” professionals face is that many times they have not communicated 
to the rest of the campus the purpose of the program. Don Spiegel, in a talk to the New York Association of Deans and Guidance Counselors, 
stated that, “if we are to help the student to maintain and develop his identity through student activities we must allow him to succeed or fail 
in these activities in which he has the freedom to succeed or fail, and in those that must succeed in spite of him at least be honest with the student 
by telling him so, or better stiU, possibly do them ourselves.” 

There are advantages to putting on a program in an urban setting. The resources are unlimited. Knowing where to tap these resources be- 
comes one of the functions of the urban program advisor. Art shows, special equipment or 15,000 chairs next week; four matched tea sets, a bas- 
ketball court for the ballroom? When is it needed? What about inviting someone from the personnel department of one of the local companies 
for that leadership workshop? Is there a group on campus interested in dancing; polo, or sail boating or community projects like tutoring. Head- 
start or others? Very few things fall in the category of the impossible in an urban setting. The experience the students gain in making contacts, 
making arrangements and participating within the urban community can be as stimulating and rewarding as any Homecoming or Dad’s Day. 
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My conclusion Is .ha. .he urban campus provides i.s 

™ "rpus a dlsadvanu^, ^No, i.s a challenge. 



THE ADVANTAGES OF AN URBAN UNION 

Carl E. Nelson, Jr., Director 
West Bank Union 
University of Minnesota 

Tile union is part of the educational program of the college. 

As the center of college community life, it serves as a laboratory of citizenship, training 
students in social responsibility and for leadership in our democracy. 

("The College Union and Preparation for Citizenship ), found; .*. * • 

1. Former Wisconsin Union "leaders” were more aclive poUlically and in .heir communides, lhan a cross-seclion ofgradua.es wi.hou. union 

2. “Mry ml union graduaWs .han non-union graduaWs say they have 

as the activity that made the most important contribution to the civic and community interests. ... ^ . 

r.ndirof“!rur^iryTe'Xt"y“^^^^^^^ 

tested as recommended in the study. 

that are unattended by the majority of our citizens, including the college graduate. 

A great number of the social and political concerns demanding the attention of today’s and tomorrow’s citirens have the cry as the locus. 

ment of affluent and white Americans to the suburbs and poor Americans, Aftro-Amencans, Spanish-Amencans, and 

cental cities. Between 1960 and 1970, ten million rural people, most of them poor, underprivileged and undereducated, are expected to 

into the cities. By 1985, the Negro population in central cities is expected to increase by 72 percent. 

Poverty is a related second item for national concern. While United States is considered to be 

Mississippi Delta, Indian reservations, migrant worker camps, AND urban ghettos YtrcSrTn ^11 hLe been supported by the Aid to De- 
sand people in New York City alone are now receiving welfare. Six out of ten non-white children will have pp y 

penden c Families program by the time they reach the age of eighteen. 

The social costs and consequences of crime is another problem centered in cities. 

Pollution profoundly affects urban living. There are warnings that in some urban areas it may make Uving impossible. 

, “"“in. I am trying to make is that next door to the urban union, the “laboratory of citiaenship,” the great national problems, great urban 
‘’'d' unTnt TltZ for citizenship, can ignore these problems <ha< - ^ rct^p“stu. by 

rpr.srw“h“^aS.sstr^^^ 

Given the alternative relationships open to urban unions vis-a-vis city problems, which contributes the most to education for citizens ip . 

able, qualitatively, are: 

1. Concern with social and political issues. 

2. Knowledge of what are issues and what issues are. 

3. Fair judgement of public affairs. (Pericles paraphrased.) 

4 Tommunitv activism, i.e. public service, which the Greeks equated with citizenship. . .. * *v. 

Given these attributes of citizenship and given the alternative relaUonships open to an urban union vis-a-vis problems, which contnbu.es 

most to education for citizenship? 
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I doubt that the fust altemative-ignore urban ptoblems-is reaUy open to us today. Urban problems m ine^pably evident. Whether our 
unionTurbTorlnSban, forum pSgrams. dtoission programs, seminars, films, eoffee shop bull sessions wdl almost certainly at some pomt 

deal with urban problems. 

They ought to. We ought to encourage them to. 

With encouragement and program design, the union, urban and non-urban, can be a sociid and poUhcal ^rr'^Lowi- 

whose purposes L to stimulate concern with social and political issues can be estabhshed. Program advisors can be charges with the tesponsi 
bility of encouraging programs dealing with social and political issues. 

Several advantages accrue to urban unions, because of the location, in this type of programming. Issues dealt with are more immediately 
rel«a^t sSd mh^m^^ Program resources are readily available. People invoked in the issues of that mty 

i^dTo s^k^^de^a“oin a panel, to 1,; a parT af a seminar series, to breakfast, lunA, snack “'Itac ^th members of ^ 
munity Many members of the coUege community may be involved in the urban community issues. Members of the coUege communi be- 
“rs^^hSl^t ta related study or community service, AND community leaders, elected ^d 

nrograms Observatory programming can include community contact-out m the community. Semmar sessions or workshop sessions aea^g 
rmmunhy £ S bernducted “downtown” or in neighborhood centers. The sessions might be designed for dialogue with citizens 

of the urban community. 

The urban union that draws open its draperies and provides a university window from which to view the community around it is probably 
helping to educate students for citizenship. The goals of the programs, the effectiveness of which need testing, out to be. to habituate student 
to a concern with social and political issues; to help develop within the students knowledge and wisdom to deal with the issues. 

The urban union that does only that is not providing all the education for citizenship of which it is capable; it is not takmg fuJ a>.yan.age of 

its location; it is not doing a good enough job. 

student involvement in social issues through community service is a program especially available to urb^ universities, ^rb^ unions have 
the opportunity to educate for citizenship by offering students the opportunity to be both student and citizen, i.e. community activ . 

“Increasingly, today’s university students want to do something with their education, 
and they want to do it while they are in college. Their education gives them some m- 
tellectual understanding of society’s problems, but little of the involvement that con- 
stitutes real awareness.” (From a paper by Frederick Richman, New York University, 
presented at Students and Society Conference, Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions, in 1967.) 

We cannot stimulate concern fot social issues and not ptovide an opportimity to translate tte concern 
and ought not, let us do a half-job. We may pride ou^lves m holding that the unexammed life is not worth hvmg, but out students will tell 

US that we have examined the hell out of it and what is left? 

The urban union must also afford the opportunity for the student-citizen to disengage from the 
learn more fuUy from the experiences in the community. A degree of independence from the cause and from commumty group values is 
required if the student is to freely concern himself with social quality and social criticism. Disengagement is 

oeriences and svnthesization of what is learned, and it is also necessary to permit the development of individuahty in students. The student, 
as a developtag individual citizen, must be free “to test his values against those of other individu^s and groups, 

a wider social horizon and a broader social experience. A degree of detachment enables ^ individual McConneU 

group values and goals instead of being drawn in unknowingly and acceptmg the groups ideas, values ^^d acts uncritic^y. ’ 

ProfLor of Higher Education, University of California, Berkeley, “The Attainment onndividuahty, presented at a Senes of Semmars on the 
Social Psychology of the Future State Urban Campus, The University of Minnesota, 1966.) 

ThP contracting Doints I am trying to make are that education for citizenship benefits from involvement. Involvement provides opportunities 
to t^TlZ^aSllfa^rtelf ToSXnte“Vo confront probtemt and issuas; te angaga wit-,, mdiyidnals and gtonps of diffarant cultura bac^ounda 
holding unique attitudes, ideas and^values. Disengagement should provide opportunity lov exammation and cntique of expenences, ideas and 
values; and synthesization of that which has been learned. 



INVOLVEMENT FOR LEARNING 



Involvement may be with programs of community service groups, neighborhood groups, governmental groups, school groups, social reform 
groups, community action groups, or individuals. 

The programs may be pre-existing programs enhanced by the new source of volunteers. They may have been developed, but not implemented 
until the^unkin program offered the volunteer resources to make it work. They may be new programs developed cooperatively by the union 
university (other student groups and academic departments) and community representatives. 

The orograms must offer opportunity for real involvement by volunteers in urban problems on which their efforts may have impact. There 
should be at least a probability of positive results for the community from the programs. This is nece^ary if the student-cibzen is ^ le^n. 
learn he must deal with real problems and have opportunity both to fail and to succeed. Probabihty of positive results for the community 
ou^t l7to bta the community. The programs ought not be “learning parasites.” They ought to supply the community 

with energy and ideas as well as draw from it learning experiences. 
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DISENGAGEMENT FOR LEARNING 



Students, without the opportunities offered by a union program, can , at an urban university, find ways of becoming involved in the commu" 
nity. It is less likely that they will be able to disengage from the community if they are not involved in a program that consciously disconnects 
from active involvement through introduction of critical involvement. The union program can introduce the critical break in a number of ways: 
individual interview sessions with each volunteer, critical discussion sessions among small groups composed of volunteers, seminar with volunteers, 
programs presented by the volunteers in the union for the campus that require critical thought by the volunteers. 



PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 



Educational Participation in Communities (EPIC), a community involvement program of Ca’-fomia State College at Los Angeles was described 
in a paper presented by Dr. Robert V. Brass, Director, Student Activities, Housing and EPIC, at the Forty-Fourth Annual Conference, Association 
of College Unions-International, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1967. {Proceedings, pp. 147-150.) The paper is thorough and describes a very com- 
prehensive program that offers several models for consideration. 

Concepts were borrowed from it for Projects in Community Service (PICS) at the University of Minnesota. PICS is not unique, I will describe 
it briefly only because I later refer to its management. Volunteers work with youth groups at one of three neighborhood centers near the univer- 
sity. The purpose of the youth groups vary from development of socialization ability to development of specific skills in individuals of the group. 

“One-to-one programs” can provide opportunities for a volunteer to work with a child from culturally disadvantaged areas of the city to moti- 
vate his interest in learning and to expand his horizons. 

Tutoral programs can provide study help for group' or individual students. 

Union cultural programming may provide experience that can be utilized in the community. I am currently working on an idea for film-making 
by ghetto youth. The purpose would be to increase communication and socialization skills as well as to build an enhanced self-image and support 
the ego. Theater, music, art, crafts can all be used for similar purposes. 

Community Organization Board Interns (COBI) is a program sponsored by the University of Minnesota YMCA. Its purposes are to provide 
experience for students and to pump new “young blood” into community boards. 

“Project Leadership” was a program suggested to develop leadership skills among Negro and Indian high school students to increase potential 
for emergence of more minority group public and civic officials. (It has not been implemented.) 

Programs to discourage dropping out of school and encouraging college attendance (including instructional help preparatory to college) can be 
a relevant program for students from minority groups working with younger students from the groups in the city. 

These are only examples. Additional models might be suggested by the catalogue fo service projects, /nvesf Yourself, available from Commis- 
sion on Youth Service Projects, 475 Riverside Drive, Room 832, New York,New York 10024. The final program must be indigenous to the pecul- 
iar factors of your city, college and union. 



DEVELOPING THE PROGRAMS 



Local factors will also determine how development of the pro^am proceeds. However, it seems to me that the following people are needed 
to work at development of the programs; union board representatives, representatives of cooperating student groups, student activities staff mem-^^ 
bers, faculty (sociology, education, social work, psychology), and community people (leaders, social workers, school officials, “non-establishment” 
representatives of the community). Getting the help of all of these people will not be easy, in fact getting the commitment of the union board may 
not be easy; but the commitment and help is necessary. 



MANAGING THE PROGRAM 



The programs can be managed much like those of other program areas. At Minnesota, PICS has a student director and, at each neighborhood 
center, a project coordinator. I plan to hire a staff member to advise and work with the students in PICS. I believe the stalf member is needed 
if programs are to be developed by union initiative (such as the film-making project) and to accomplish the critical disengagements described. 
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SUMMARY 



“Talent is formed in solitude, character in the stream of the world.” (Goethe) 



Today students want to be involved in social action. They can be involved in the important social ?Jid pohtical problems in a city. The involve- 
ment can educate for citizenship. The education will develop better (more talented) citizens if the involvement is periodic^y inte^pted with ent- 
ical evaluation. The urban union can be the launching pad into the community and center for critical observation of it. It is advantageously located 
to serve the role of educating for citizenship. 



ADDENDA 

RESIDUAL BENEFITS 

The community service programs of a union can benefit union programming. Campus programmers by associadon with community semce vol- 
unteers may be more aware of community issues and resources which should improve programs. Volunteers may be resources or features for pro- 
grams. Volunteers may also prove to be peer models that interest other union students in citizenship. 



STAFF AS MODELS 

Becuase union staff members are also citizens, because they are educators and because they may be a model for students; I would strongly urge 
union staff members to become community activists. All of the roles listed demand it-it ought to be expected of us. 



THE ACT OF INVOLVEMENT 

W. A. Haggstrom, Director 
Gengras Campus Center 
University of Hartford 



Since we are aU some sort of professional in this game caUed, College Unions, let us pre-suppose that we have already defined the physical lo- 
cation difference between an urban and a non-urban union. 

Now then I would gather that we all agree that the present idea or ideas behind all programming is that they meet the on-campus needs; more 
specificaUy, the social, cultural and recmational needs of the campus community. In identifying this community we norm^y state that it consists 
of students, faculty and staff, alumni, and friends of the university - friends normally being those who reside in the immediate community. This 
description of community is similar both to an urban as well as a non-urban campus. 

Then let us simply state a question to our students which by its very nature demands an action answer of involvement on their part with an 
urban union program. 

Program involvement is: 

(a) with what’ s happening 

(b) within themselves 

(c) within the community 

(d) all of the above 

(e) none of the above 

Our student-oriented urban union program should be designed and carried out to inform and to bring about an awareness which hopefully will 
lead to positive involvement by the student with the problems and issues of today’s society. 

At this particular moment I am preconceiving the idea that we are programming only for those people on our campus; primarily the students, 
who as we ail know, financially support this same program. The act of involving today’s student in a continuing program can be an overwhelming 
one which many of us fail to comprehend, partly through our own failure to become involved and remain aware of what the issues of today s soci- 
ety are all about. The sad thing to realize is that many of us become trapped in the physical administration of our facihties and the program be- 
comes stagnant in the sense that it remains the same year after year. Smoothness and efficiency of operation are, of course, extremely important 
concerns, but they should not be our only concerns. We can become so engrossed in how things are done, that we fail to keep our propams in 
tune with the changes that are taking place around us. We must remember that doing things well does not always mean that we are domg the 
best things. To change for the sake of change is senseless, but to change so that we can achieve an involvement on the part of our students with 
new ideas and concepts has to be worth something. 
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To secure this student involvement there must be a two-way communication between you, your program personnel and the student body. 

There must always be an awareness of the issues and concepts of what is actually happening in the real world beyond the main gates of your 
campus. Within this two-way communication your audience must always be identified. We must find out what they want and what they need. 

Is this type of program really feasible (financially and otherwise) and, the most important consideration, will it add to the audience’s educational 
growth; because isn’t that really what our program is about? One of the biggest challenges facing undergraduate education, says Dean John 
Stephens of Atlanta’s Emory University, is to give students an incentive to educate themselves. 

The proximity of off-campus facilities and programs to meet the social, cultural and recreational needs of our students presents a constant 
challenge to the urban union. These facilities and programs, although they are normally more costly to the student, are better promoted and 
often better run than those on campus. Perhaps the big attraction to the student is that they are off-campus. The “loco parentis’’ of the univer- 
sity may well affect the student attitude toward the union’s facilities and program. Openly rebellious against the status quo, many students 
view the program as appendages of the establishment, designed to occupy students and keep them out of trouble. 

Realistically, the concept of social programming might well be a thing of the past within a total program of the urban union. 

Cultural events or straight entertainment vehicles in the urban community usually are too expensive for the average student to attend with 
any degree of regularity. The promoter is always mere interested in the dollars income than he is in the program being presented. Hence, even 
with the student discount, tickets are normally too expensive if they are even available. This would seem to signify the continuation of cultural 
events within the urban union program. This same cultural program literally screams for community and campus cooperation and is an action 
area where students can become involved with the community and vice versa. 

Yes, the urban community has the facilities and, at times, a more outstanding program. For the urban union program to succeed it must be 
geared to the student involvement interest and this interest, hke the wind, it is never constant. So how do we bring our students to the point of 
their personal involvement in such a program? The only possible way is tlurough a constant “sell” or promotion of the program. You have iden- 
tified your audience, their desires and their needs, now the student programming board must be completely sold, because that’s where the involve- 
ment either starts or quickly dies. Tne program must be constantly sold beyond this point to the student audience. Their involvement begins when 
they attend, for only by attending can Aey become informed and personally involved. 

Let us briefly investigate this promotional sell and the methods that we must use to get students to attend any program. The basic concepts 
here are “new” - “newer” - “newest” 

we are better (and will help you to be better) infonried than anything else 

this is “it” and “it” is in 

this is what’s happening 

this will make you a better person 

“Holy Madison Avenue, Bruce!,” this sounds like a mod commercial but actually we are definitely selling a product and that product is pro- 
gram involvement. However, let us avoid the trap mentioned by Marshall McLuhan, “The continuous pressure is to create ads more and more in 
the image of audience motives and desires. The product matters less as the audience participation increases.” 

Questions which demand positive answers concerning the program will always be asked. They will vary in their word usage but basically they 
will be the same. 



Students will ask . . . 

Faculty will ask . . . 
Administration will ask . . . 
Alumni will ask . . . 

Your community will scream . . . 



“WHAT” 

“WHY” 

“HOW MUCH” 

“WHERE” 

“HELP” 



Yes» vre must consider the community in this involvement (especially in the case of private institutions where that same community is needed 
for financial support). However, this community should not be put in the awkward position of vetoing any program. If the students have been 
totally sold on their involvement within themselves and within the community, there won’t be any nasty telephone calls. Unfortunately, we did 
not mention that you also have to sell your community on what this involvement program means to them. Don’t worry about it. No matter 
how hard you sell, somebody will always call. 



This naturally is implying that the involvement program is controversial which is not totally the true picture. 

An involvement with issues of today’s society always contains an element of controversy. Involvement programs should show both sides of 
any question or issue (birth control and abortion program, both pro and con). Those who are participating must make up their own minds after 
knowing all of the facts. People are easily moved by emotions - both sides must have equal participation and these participators must be informed, 
articulate individuals who never cloud the issues with too many facts. 

Because of the sophistication of the urban college student it is difficult to find authorities whom he recognizes. We occasionally refer to it as 
“instant fame;” Has he been on the cover of Time magazine within the past month?” or “Has he made a major T.V. appearance within the 
past week?” More important than “instant fame” to our students is “What will he do for me?” or “How can he better inform me?” As far as 
visiting campus celebrities are concerned, probably the most desirable program participant, if only he were available, would be Ho Chi Minh. It 
is disturbin^y clear that anyone who rides the edges of the main political, social and cultural roads is far more likely to be considered an “expert” 
by your students than those who straddle the center line. I feel that we must bear in mind that while our program board members, who are 
actively involved, might be with “it,” the general student body, because of this urban sophistication, is more interested in taking than giving. 
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SMALL COLLEGE UNIONS 



Frances Partridge, Director 
Student Center 
Union College 



Question: Budgets of small college unions normally do not include sufficient funds for professional personnel other than a duector and, perhaps, 
one other staff member. How can you possible accomplish all of the work necessary to operate a union with such limited staff? 

Answer: Many times we don’t get it all done, especially when the professional staff must wear at different times the many hats of maid, janitor, 
secretary, hostess, policeman, innkeeper, program director, finance officer, public relations officer, and counselor. Perhaps I can best 
answer this question by listing people who help in our union. 

1. Work study and workship students. If the allocation for federal assistance to work-study students were eliminated, many small col- 
lege unions would suffer drastically. 

2. Programming Board Committees - Since a union is to serve as a laboratory to train students in leadership, social responsibility and 
citizenship, committees such as house, special activities and hospitality provide for specialized and limited intersets. This amounts 
to a stockpile of workers. 

3. Campus Maintenance. These are people you need to cultivate for they can be of great assistance when you need special trained work- 
ers or a large number of workers for short periods of time. 

4. Volunteers from students, faculty, faculty wives and even local town people with special skills and interests help with clubs and or- 
ganizations. All are willing to “pitch in and help” if asked. Incidentally, thank-you notes following their assistance almost always 
insures that they will help again. 

Question: Is it possible for small colleges to provide a broad comprehensive program without an adequate building? 

Answer: On many campuses programming begins long before a union building is planned, much less built. These college activities take place in 
existing campus buildings such as gymnasiums, residence halls, chapels, theatres, classrooms, dining halls, on athletic fields and park- 
ing lots - and often in local community buildings. The large multiversities have recently begun to build what are called “satellite unions” 
designed to meet needs of a large campus and take the union program to the students. Those of us who have worked at small colleges 
know quite well about satellite unions. Many of our best programs have been held outside the union in other campus buildings. 

Under no circumstances should any small college deny its student body a broad comprehensive program simply because it does not 
have an adequate union building. All it takes is imagination, ingenuity and the cooperation of the entire campus. Even with the ad- 
dition of a building to our campus that we call the “union” we still need to use outside facilities for programming. 

Question: How should the union’s programming relate to the rest of the campus programming on a small college campus? 

Answer: If not answered properly, this question and the problems it may lead to can plague the life of a small college union director. The main- 
stay of a small college campus’ programming lies in its diversity and student involvement therein. An over-zealous and energetic direc- 
tor may assassinate the ingenuity and creativity of groups, clubs, fraternities and sororities and such related groups as may be located 
outside of the union by over-programming. 

By over-programming I mean that the union, instead of supplementing the total program, bulldozes over the activities and programs of 
other groups. One, however, cannot and should not minimize the importance of programming to fulfill the purpose of the environment 
in which you are located. Thorough study and evaluation must be carried out at all times. It is important that tlie integrity of any 
group remains such that it does not feel intimidated. 

Question: Do you like working as the director of a small college union? 

Answer: Yes - because I believe in small colleges and their role in higher education. There are certain unique characteristics in small colleges, 

like small towns, that many people find distasteful; but I like the closeness and the personal relationship with both faculty and students. 

I like the diversity of my job, and I personally have learned through this diversity many new skills. I particularly like the perspective 
one gets of the entire college. Generally staff and faculty of small campuses have an opportunity to see the problems of Ae college as 
a whole, rather than merely those of one discipline, department or division. In the same vein, we see our role as it relates to the role 
of the entire college. 

Question: When opening a new union, how do you get a board started? What is its makeup? How does it function? 

Answer: There is literature available about formation of boards and representative examples that can be obtained from ACU-I. Much depends 
on the local situation; its size and the attitudes of administration and students. On a small campus, one is always faced with the prob- 
lem of available manpower. For this reason a combination of what are called on large campuses the policy board and the program 
board, is desirable. Caution is indicated during the initiation of a new board. The student government association should have a rep- 
resentative on the board because this may reduce possible friction which we well know may arise between the two groups. 

Trial and enor should be employed during the maturation period of the board. This period may be compared to the frustrations of 
parents while watching their gangly adolescent children striving for adulthood. 



Earl Wbrdlaw, Director 
Comstock Mernorial Union 
Mor^iead State College 



Question : In what capacity do volunteer workers best serve? 

Answer: Theoretical and practical considerations determine the capacities in which volunteer workers best serve. In theory one attempts to 
identify areas in which volunteers are most effective and in practice one attempts to get the complete job done by placing volunteers 
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• Is the union’s success related to the attitude of the professional staffl ^ ^ ^le last five years, 

■ The attitude of the professional ".^“s ff SSo« has heen done 2T.4°Tdett™St'4«S» 

painful and often misdirected learning. 

Who makes poUcies or house rules? community-alumni, faculty, administrators ^d 

ity. It is nonsense to expect that ®“?®"^?®^”^„,/o„\netaU, which provides the best learning expenence. 

. C^dL^- ^^cw's he expected to he p 

Si tS tosltlon'cannot afford ™ ' 

What do we mean by Student Involtementi effectively control ^ non-ctooom 

StSoraiSralei=i£=S 

S£»Vei^^^ 

SJTn« SSeSaiSoStorresS^^^^ for decisions and tlreir execution. 

Lynn Hinman 

Coordinator of Student Activities 
Middlebury College 



Question 

Answer: 



Question 

Answer: 



Enumerate types of roles played by directors that are unique to small coUege performs all the tasks that, at a 

taoifte technical aspects of the camptura*^^^^^ 

zrare^::”""— 

master calendar? Hiffprent than those of a larger institution. There is no particular method 

rS S«en"pre“y ^^00 scheduUng it) on a special fonn and fUe it by tune and date. 
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Question: Would you please speak to the broad area of programming in a smaU college union: 

Answer Programming is perhaps one of the major tasks of a director at a smaU-coUege union. His problems with programming are no different 
than those of a person whose only responsibility is in this area, though gener^y the pro^amming is for the whole canipus. I find that 
to relate to the students and try to determine their interests and motivations is most difficult. This does not happen simply because you 
may be older, but the title and responsility change your attitude and outlook. To stimulate students’ thought processes into new pro- 
gram areas and concepts is another major item of consideration in programming. As the professional involved, it is important for you 
to maintain your enthusiasm at aU times, whether or not the program stirs you particularly. 

A small campus is by nature an intimate place. The role of a college union with relation to other groups is much more difficult to de- 
fine. In general I feel that the union program should be used to fiU the voids left by other campus activities. UsuaUy the union is bet- 
ter financed, the students are better trained leaders, and they have the advantage of almost constant professional direction. However, 
the union should not jealously guard its program against interlopers from other student groups who might wish to take over the event. 
Rather, the union should encourage this and lend any assistance possible for these groups to make a success of the venture. 

You cannot say that there is such a thing as over-programming on a college campus. If you judge the success and value of a program by 
attendance, you have a handy gauge as to whether or not the campus is being over-programmed. If, on the other hand, it is the quality 
of the program and the fact that even a few individuals have enjoyed taking part, then at no time would there by over-programming 
What I am attempting to say is that over-programming can take place only when the activities are frivolous and shallow. Therefore, 
it may also be desirable to have duplicate quality programming taking place on the campus. I am not advocating that these programs 
run simultaneously but rather that the union programming board should not be the only agency to present good programs. 

Question: Is the Union’s success related to the attitude of the professional staff? How? 

Answer One of the uniquenesses of being a small college union director is that you perform every task and have every responsibility that the 
director of a larger union must delegate. The success of the union - particularly if it is just being constructed or opened - rests almost 
totaUy on the attitude of the director. Whether the union is a friendly place, whether it is functional, whether its program is decisive and 
important, depends upon how this person approaches his job. If the union director is honestly interested in the students concerns, in 
their programs, in the campus as a whole - academically and socially - and is willing to accept a more informal association with the 
students, the union building will become a more informal and more friendly facility and the program will more readily reflect the needs 
and attitudes of the students. 

One of the drawbacks of being the director of a small college union is that while college is in session you must be totally committed to 
the students. You must be willing to roll up your sleeves to rearrange furniture for a forgotten room reservation, to mop a floor, to 
make a poster for this or that program, to wony about students transporting a speaker to the train in a snow storm, to have them ar- 
rive at your home on the Sunday morning of vacation just to visit. I could go on and on with such drawbacks. I find them disadvan- 
tages. 



Question: What are some of the characteristics of a small college union? 

Response by Miss Patridge: I don’t know of any real college union on a small campus that has sufficient square footage, staff, money or program. 
We can also look at small college unions in our philosophy of what a small college union does for higher education. To 
means intimate personal quality. To others it means limited funds, limited facilities, inferior staff and inferior offerings- - cheap , as 
Shaw Smith of Davidson College says. 

I think a small college can be compared to a small town. There are vices and virtues, depending upon your perspective. 

I like a small college because of the intimacy and the opportunities for personal relationships with all sorts of people • - from other 
disciplines and other departments. My daily coffee breaks with the business m^iiager of the college give me golden opportunities I could 
not possibly express in an annual report. 

Response by Mr. Hinman: I feel that the Credo of the ACU-I reaUy expresses the purpose and function of the entire coUege or univeristy. It is 
not limited to the union. 

Question: What are some of the diverse roles played by the union director? 

Response by Mr. Hinman: I don’t think we perform any unique roles because we are smaU. We don’t perform anything that is really different 
from what is performed in a larger institution of 15,000 or 20,000 enrollment. What happens, rather, is that we incorporate many 
duties, responsibilities and functions that a director in a larger setting could delegate to staff, maintenance crews, buUding engineers, 
accountants or business managers. 

Response by Miss Patridge '.Theie is a danger of becoming “jack of aU trades and master of none.’’ On our campus we say I can do anything 

poorly.” This is not good - - but we can find escape in our rut and not do anything well. We use this as an excuse for our inadequacies. 

Response by Mr. Hinman: I’d like to defend the “Jack of aU Trades”. I don’t think directors of small unions cm be masters of many trades. 
However, the smaU union director is forced to become competent in most of his areas of responsibilities. 

Comment fi-om floor: I don’t know whether you aU are doing this on purpose or not, but you seem to be degrading those of us in sm^ coUeges 
and smaU unions. Of course, if we are directors in a smaU union program, we have limited staff; however, if you have extensive food 
service within your union, you wiU hire professional food personnel. And, with an expensive games facUities, you wiU hire knowledge- 
able managers. 

Response by Mr. Hinman : I feel strongly that revenue-producing functions within the union should be the worry of the treasurer or business 

manager of the coUege. And I beUeve that programming and working with individual students and their needs should not be Umited by 
the revenue-producing programs. 

Response by Miss Patridge: I reaUy feel that we, at a smaU coUege, do a better job percentage-wise of cur enroUment in reaching the students in 

programming than many of the large multi-versities. I hear about these large universities that are expanding and buUding satelhte umons. 
We have had sateUite unions for years: we take programs to the residence haU, to the gymnasium, to the chapel, to the theater, to the 
park. 
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(2t/esfto«; What capacity do volunteer committee members serve? It deoends upon the professional staff that’s available. 

Response by Mr. Wordlaw: We are spe^g of St casTbt £st used. We must recognize that students’ first commitment is to 

Wiat capacities do students brmg to a union operation mat can Deoesxusea. w 

academic success. Their interests and commitments vac a e^ ^ ^ 

" S.';^uiS"S :^t“uS.ron a^^au ca^paa, wLcomes «,e oppo«uni., «o help and ge, .nvoWed a. «.e 

Caaartca: ZaTa workable sire for anion boards, proportional .o enrollment? To whom are these boards accoantable-. the basiness manager of 

the student personnel department? schools represented - - have union boards account- 

Response by Miss Patridge The show of hands here indicates ^ u„ion is considered auxiUary enterprise it is confined by 

able to both the business manager and the student personnel officer. If the umon^ student-oriented union and the 

do««:^oM'iott=s“SrgrJInrSot^^^^^^^ 

president for financial affairs to serve on the union board. „,niimpnt How a union is governed depends upon on 

Response from audience: I don't think there is a set ratio h°s b^etermined. Is yoar board for poUcy only? Is it 

Oar goal is to inyolve stadents; and I don't thmk weXig of ganaine^ in*ol*ement? Is there reaUy participation 

«csponscby^..o„^^^^^ 

s"h;" p' PP> e liitt. Wg problems. Often stadents have simply never been given the 

opportunity to make decisions. . u u/ith nolicv but with the operation of the 

Response by Mr. Hinman : The adjjantage of ranning a sm^ i, „p^en lot special programs, ^ting the campas 

anion and its program. Many times we have P°“p“ 8 »e bmi™& g ^ responsibility. There are cases - - 

sp'eTcSrcoStt^JTenlS^ »«“<>'«*» «’» icsponsibiUty to deal diplomatically with facalty, when 

points of disagreement arise. 

Question : How shoald anion programming relate to the entire Campos P'Pg'™ ' directors I hear at ACU-I con- 

Response by Miss Patridge: I have a real bone to Ptekwitt ‘k® P“°“P|^f fmSoas opportarty in a smaU coUege to serve the entire campas 
^kXnTg^-l Sr 'we?rs Z SSes^t wh J camp/s: otiler ball rooms, other crafts programs, 
programs in the fL Sts Bailding. 'We mast cooperate, coordmate and sappa«- 
Response by Mr. Hinman: Many campuses - - even 1300 in enrollment - can sapportmore than one program a night. qaahty 

Should be the determining pomt m dual programmmg. ^ students, the union? 

The question of locating the campus calendar of athletic programs, we use the academic 

This business of scheduling, of course. IS major to the union. In reauty.wnere we nave g 

calendar first and then the athletic program as a base for scheduhng. 

Oucstion: What arc some low budget programs adaptable to a small anion budget? 

Response from audience: Jane Gentry gave several very good suggestions m a program this mormng. 

Symposia: numerous subjects of interest; 

Coffee House 
Art exhibits 

Other suggested low-cost budget programs and services: 

Games exhibitions 

Talent file- -campus talent shows and contests 

Tours- -local interest sites/industries/historical, theatre tours 
College Bowl-type of program- -competition between dorms 
Christmas Card, photography contests 
Political rallies: “Meet the Candidates’’ 

Bridal Fair 
Fashion Shows 

operate a full-time union. 
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THE UNION AND THE INSTITUTION IT SERVES 



James B. Holderman, Associate Chancellor 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 



The topic, The Union and the Institution It Serves, is at once paradoxical and mutually complementary. It is a truism to note that the con- 
temporary needs and demands of higher education, particularly American higher education, make it absolutely essential that the union, the 
student center, or whatever nomenclature seems appropriate be a thoroughly integral part of the total institution. 

While the topic might suggest to some a kind of supplemental or auxiliary relationship, such a notion does not merit any lingering attention. 

It is difficult to imagine any unit of the university— and I say this with specie reference to the modem, commuter-oriented universities, and a 
strong conviction that it has application to the more traditional residential campus as well-which is more vital to the daily operation of the 
university community. 

Even beyond the nitty-gritty type of concerns, such as the food service, the effective union provides the source of vital communications links 
among students for a sense of identity; between students and faculty in the informal setting where intellectual curiosity knows no limits; and be- 
tween administration and students and even faculty, to provide additional meaning to the term, university community. 

The union, because it is the refuge, and appropriately so, of the provocateur, adds a vital dimension to the community of the university. 
Effectively presented, architecturally, programmatically, and with a strong measure of convenience, the union is at once the market place, the 
coffee house, the forum. 

Sophisticated understanding of the union activities provides a highly accurate barometer of the interests and concerns of the vastly different 
members of the university community. It not only provides a useful measure of the social catalysts and the social response, it offers a fairly 
comprehensive picture of indifference and disinterest, as well. The latter factors where impact is measured in negatives are as important for the 
university decision and policy makers to sense as are the positive indicators. 

The able union director is sensitive to the needs of his constituency, meets them within the limits of the available facilities, and plans for the 
future with those resources and limitations as an operational context. 

Because there are few, if any, people in the university family in close or more constant contact with the student, the union personnel must be 
intimately involved in the administrative process, in the decision and policy making of the university . 

At the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle and certainly at other institutions with which all of us are familiar, the problems of student 
needs and demands as well as other problems of the university, are met multilaterally. Specifically, we work as a team involving teaching faculty, 
the dean of students, others from the student affairs area, security personnel, several associate and assistant deans, the chancellor’s office, and, of 
course, the director of the union. 

We find that the union director provides an expertise and intelligence which encompasses a broad spectrum of campus concerns— a point of 
view essential to deliberations at the administrative level. 

As an urban university our outreach has gone into the neighborhood and the community. In this planning, and the active operation of pro- 
grams, too, the union director, indeed, the union as an enterprise, plays an integral role. 

Our experience convinces us that the union and the union director have much to offer and much to gain from complete involvement— I be- 
lieve I can say with some assurance, we would have it no other way. 

James L. Thomas, Director 
University Center 
Wayne State University 

Webster defines “serve” as “to work for, be a servant to, to do duties for.” We must serve the entire university for which we work. We must 
live up to our Credo and Statement of Purpose, but we cannot do this by serving and identifying with only parts of the university. By concen- 
trating on one segment of the university, we usually end up losing a part of our total program. For example, a complete identification with the 
student personnel division can cost us our food services, our building management, or our fiscal responsibilities. On the other hand, a complete 
identification with auxiliary services can cost us our student activities. All must report to someone-we have our organizational charts to follow. 
But even if we do report to a specific vice president, we must maintain a good working relationship with the other vice presidents and with the 
department heads. 

We can expect the student personnel division to be concerned with and have a voice in the union’s activity program. On the other hand, it 
must recognize our other responsibilities. Union directors are often responsible for multimillion dollar operations, so Vice President for Finan- 
cial Affairs are very concerned that union’s very definite obligation in the area of student activities. Both must realize that the Union is the 
community center of the college; it is not just a building-it is also an organization and a program. 

To be of service to the university, union directors must be in charge of their total program; food service, student activities, maintenance, con- 
ference,and adult education coordination and book stores. Acceptance of these responsibilities is service to the extra-curricular or leisure-time 
needs of students, faculty, alumni, and guests of the university. We cannot serve completely these groups if we are working with only part of the 
job description. 

Because of existing difficulties, finances, labor problems, or student unrest, we should not apportion— for personal convenience or personal 
ambition-any part of our job description. For the promise of more responsibilities in the student personnel area, we should not relinquish con- 
trol of food service. For the promise of more responsibilities within auxiliary enterprises, we should not give up our student activities. Possess- 
ing the tools needed to serve our universities as unions is more important than our personal ambitions or frustrations. 

I am not saying that we should restrict our services and talents to the building. To be an integral part of the university, we must always be 
willin g to assist any faltering service or program. However, we must do this out of concern for total university service and program and not as 
empire builders. 

We all know of the union director who will volunteer to pick up any service or program that is foundering. He is more than willing to give 
of his time, his experience, his staff and its time to serve any college service or program But first he must have a guarantee that it will become 
a part of his responsibility. To me he is doing the university and the college union as strong an injustice as the person who will apportion his 
respon?>ibilities. He is spreading himself and his staff so thin that they cannot do any job well. 
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Another detenent to our unions’ service to our IsS wron^^We havH^r^^^^ to our universities to come as 

fiscal responsibilities are too mundane for their creative t^e • „,uch as possible from our income-producing areas. Moreover, the de- 
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Liberal Arts or the College of Engineering for such un s. etndpnts in social responsibility and for leadership in democracy. 

One of our very important functions is the js^niore to our services than just student activities. The only way they 

To do this the union boards and committees must hav^^lSce i^these other areas is if the union has responsi- 

can realize this is by having a voice in these other areas. Ana tne oniy way y 
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keep abreast of things.” Or the other reaction. ^ oriniarily food se^rvice: “I went there for lunch once m awhile, but my activi- 

never much of a facility.” Or he 11 say they had a b g ^p^ny ^ p^rofession? You can make a living that way?’ 

Mes were in the residence “ ° ^.e difference in the effect of a complete or an incomplete union for sWdents. 

I had these experiences and I m not alone, lo me xney p p ^ tnVH anH nroven too often to be ignored. And the 

we live in a time of change, hut them ^ riomISe union^and rededicate 



Hermon L. Hall, Assistant Program Director 
University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee 



Before joining the Union staff, ! was a teachM and f activities, 

heiping students to help themselves-make deersrons, plan altematrve courses of acri™ J. ^g^^ 
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woridng at a job! or just leisure time. The question is, what does the student do wrth ^he student who goes to the 

This is where the Union plays its masterftii rote of oftaterest of noL that meets his fancy. UnUke the high school 

Union where a host of activiries are m ttie kind of activity that he chooses when his clasms ate not m 

student who must either be m class or study hall, this stuoem carl avmi n ^^ 5 ,5 possible, 

session. Anything from shooting pool, seemg a movie, listenmg to a concert, or just having a his way 

As 1 view the Union, it should ^ to“mret Sty and staff and to play a major role in shaping new pol- 

to the top and distinguish himself as a leader. He also has an . chairman to an officer of the Union-add another dimension 
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“T Selmdent who fmds coUege very dull and uninteresting and looks upon it as a giant factory mass producing knowledge which has very 
2 -Tto co^iirto whoTcn^an hour and a half getting to and from school. Time is of the essence to him. His hours on campus are limited 

3. -s. -eport to a mb at a given time each day. This means that services must be provided 

4. ^eTinoritTstudent who goes to coUege burdened with anxieties and frustrations and finds it a traumatic experience the first mmute he 
walks on campus. 

:re:“hVsC“rruc^^^ 

2 . rs::rnf:ro:re:“^ 

service. 
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8. The married student who fails to develop friendships because he feels he has little in common with the single students on campus. 

9. And lastly, the student who needs tutorial help. It is in this area that I strongly suggest today’s Union should provide services— directly 
and indirectly. 1 also suggest that these services should not follow the staid practices of the old tutorial programs, but should institute 
and develop new approaches. 

To meet the challenges of the seventies, the Union must always take the forward step in providing services for tomonow’s students. 



THE UNION BOARD, ITS STRUCTURE AND RELATIONSHIP TO STUDENT GOVERNMENT 

Kent McCrimmon, Director 
Noyes Student Center 
Cornell University 

The purpose of this paper is to consider some factors affecting relationships between student union and student government organizations. 

The author’s personal experience suggests that student personnel workers spend considerable time with this problem and conflict in general. Be- 
cause so much time is expended, every effort should be made to clearly understand conflict and develop more sophisticated approaches for re- 
solving it. Three years of experience with a continuing conflict between Cornell University’s student union board and student executive board 
is the basis for this paper. 

In the fall of 1965, a conflict began between Willard Straight Hall’s Board of Managers (equivalent of a student union board) and the student 
executive board. The conflict concerned the Board of Manager’s authority to decide which groups could use lobby space to advertise their events 
and activities. In particular, whether or not an anti-war group could solicit money for the Viet-Cong cause. 

Traditionally, allocation of lobby space was the responsibility of the Straight’s Board of Managers. Student government, however, was chal- 
lenging not only the Board, but also the university administration to see if radical groups could participate in the life of the university. Four 
factors influenced the Board in reaching a decision: political philosophy of students making the decision, characteristics of the campus, child- 
rearing practices, and ability to cope with conflict. 

Students on the Straight’s board were representative of a diverse but primarily moderate to conservative political philosophy. Many students, 
including those on the Board, were confused about the war, its purposes and its future. Of course, ambivalence was present in attempting to 
solve the lobby space conflict. The initial conflict was resolved by permitting radical groups to use lobby space for publicizing their activities, 
but not soliciting funds for the Viet-Cong. The decision itself was significant in reaffirming some basic constitutional rights. Three years ago 
a number of colleges and universities would not allow such groups on campus. 

The emphases in this paper are the effects of campus and societal factors affecting decision-making processes. One key element in this proc- 
ess was the need to be as rational as possible. This striving for impartiality was in part determined by the press or character of the campus. If 
Pace and Stem were to make a study of Cornell, they would probably agree that Cornell stresses scientism, ambiguity and competition. It is 
the stress on scientism and a related search for truth through rational processes which is important. 

It is also essential to realize that child rearing practices (especially in middle and upper middle class families) emphasize rationality. Parents 
in the last three decades have come to the not so startling conclusion that society is rapidly changing and the society in which their children grow 
old will be vastly different from their own. With this realization in mind and the increased number of demands being placed upon their time, 
parents have evolved child rearing practices to provide their children with necessary skills and insights for participation in society. These prac- 
tices emphasize that children make their own decisions. 

In order to make the right decisions, children are being required to give attention to factors influencing their decisions, including possible 
Consequences for themselves and others. This requires a new flexibility and rationality in the approach parents make to their children. Since 
personnel workers work with these same children when they become college students, their approach must change too. This approach gives 
children and students more opportunities to make mistakes and find workable answers by utilizing rational processes in making decisions. In a 
word, children and students are seen more as decision-making r ^^uals than in the past. 

Even with this spirit of Glassboro, children and students still attack rules and procedures which they dislike. The method being used is the 
same which parents utilize when they feel their children are not making the right decision: withdrawal of love and affection and isolation b or- 
der to achieve a balance between their needs and those of their children. 

I strongly feel that this approach was used in the controversy over lobby space allocation. Both the student union Board of Managers and 
student government required a written, rational decision. Written because it was more binding, and rational because of university and societal 
pressures. The Board worked on its decision for many hours and came up with a rational decision which unfortunately did not satisfy student 
government’s executive board. This group, led by their president who had been refused a position of leadership at the Straight during his fresh- 
man year, responded with: “We are going to withdraw our feelings of affection for you. We are also going to isolate you generally by turning 
campus opinion against you and specifically by changing the positive feelings held for you by other personnel workers.’’ 

One of the problems which faced the board was their response in coping with the rejection. Initially, the response was unsophisticated. It 
took time to recognize the personal meanings which the conflict had. How could board members satisfy their personal and organizational needs 
within a framework of conflict? What were the best ways to resolve the problem? Out of these questions and many others came some under- 
standings which are clearly stated in Costello and Zalkind’s book. Psychology in Administration: 

1. Recognize frustration and anxiety which exist. 

2. Try to understand causes of the conflict. 

3. Tolerate its presence (which is dependent upon how conflicts influence personal need satisfaction). 

4. Avoid being drawn into the conflict. 

An equally important decision was made at that time: increase staff capabilities to resolve conflict. 
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Some me-' bers of the staff and board saw T-group training and programs of the National Training Laboratories providing ^eater individual 
capabilities and insight for conflict resolution. Some training programs are specificdly designed to provide better understandmgs of confl^ 
opportunities to practice new skiUs for resolving it. Investment in this kind of training can strengthen a staff and reduce the amount of time 

spent on resolution of all conflicts and provide better, longer lasting decisions. 



W. E. Johns, Jr., Director 
University Union 
University of Georgia 



Conflict normally arises between groups when there is a contest of ideas, concepts, or, in many mstances, values or judgments. Most of our 
thinking is oriented toward the concept that there will be or is a conflict between union boards and student governments. TWs situation dws 
not exist on a great number of campuses. In our established coUeges and universities, student governments have usuaUy developed first md 
staked out their area of control and influence. As these student government and quasi-student government organizations nave developed they 
have experienced a certain amount of conflict with organizations and administration, and as a result have undergone changes. Somewhere along 
this developmental line, the University Union then comes upon the scene. If the union organization has developed out of student government 
and has been more or less mothered by that organization, then the degree of conflict is greatly reduced. What usually occurs, however, is that 
the union concept has grown out of an interest on the part of the university and the admmistration with tacit approval by some students Md, 
in many instances, tremendous interest by those students who are not wrapped up in student government. Although we try to avoid the situa- 
tion of empires on any campus, empires do arise. The coUege union by its very nature is usually a more encompassing organization than is stu- 
dent government. The two organizations are usually quite compatible unless there develops between the two a struggle for political leadership 
on the campus. Many of the campuses that I have visited have had no conflict until the overlap of services began. In many mstMces this con- 
flict was over appointive power to certain boards and social programming responsibility. It would appear that any kmd o con ict cou e 
easily resolved if there were open channels of communication, but this lack of communicaL-n is usually the major obstacle to resolvmg most 
conflicts. If the student government is charged with the responsibiUty for budgets of aU student organizations, the union ^ong them, then 
there is a different relationship altogether. Conflict may be avoided in this situation through fear rather than an honest difference of opmion. 

Although the title of this brief presentation is “Why Conflicts Develop,” I believe that the best approach that I could take is “Why Conflicts 
Do Not Develop.” The relationship of the union with which I am concerned and the student government is not necessanly typical, but may of- 
fer some insight into the various modes of operation. In this particular situation the student government, until very recently, had been tradition- 
Lly a lobbying or opinion-expressing organization, enjoying Uttle actual legislative and admmistrative power. The student government has not 
been service*© dented, nor has it held the purse strings for the union. 

Let us return to this concept of service orientation. In most instances the coUege union has as its fundamental goal the gathemg of 
people from all areas of the caiipus and community and their involvement in structured and uns^ctured programs which complement the 
ofiier functions of the university. There are problems involved with setting up programs, mamtaimng professional and volunteer st^fs, 
along with the physical problems of maintaining the faciUty. This area has not been an area m which student government traditionally has mter- 
ested itself. The student government, as is any organization which is charged with some overall campus responsibiUties, is interested m having 
its opinions sought and in maintaining open Unes of communication with the other campus organizations. When the lines of communication are 
held open either through direct representation on union boards or through regular consultation with officers of student government, and w en 
both are consulted before a final major decision is reached, then the two agencies mutually complement and support each other. AU groups and 
individuals have a certain amount of pride, false though it might be at times, and aU benefit by adhering co the chain of command. Most indi- 
viduals are flattered when their counsel is sought in the areas of our responsibility. I would repeat that it is the concept of what we feel is im- 
portant and what we feel is our assignment and goal. While we know what we feel, it is our responsibiUty to find out how the other person in 
the other organization interprets his role, both personally and organizationaUy. We have accompUshed nothmg if we view our structure on y 
from our point of view and if we make the mistake of viewing the other person’s responsibility and structure from our point of view. I agree 
that this is a time-consuming effort. However, in many instances the alternative to this time-consuming effort is an even more time-consummg 
effort in repairing both personal and organizational bittemess.What I am attempting to say is not a revelation but is a time-tested and oftimes 
hard-to-follow principle of the value of organizational and personal communication among all groups. Pseuao lines of communication have been 
estabUshed by many organizations; but unless there is concern by all parties to see that service is rendered to the campus constituency, no end 

is served. 

My premise of open communication is oversimpUfied, and it is desirable that we search self and campus for the problems causing union and 
student government conflict and test them against this proposal. 

Long term consequences of conflict between Union Boards and Student Governments may well reduce the effectiveness of both. The con- 
flict may serve as fuel for the political fires and-make interesting reading in the school newspaper year after year. It may be a ^°P‘® 

old grads and aspiring young campus politicians, but the result will be the lack of positive programs, ideas and concepts that might have been. 
On ^y Campuses toLy too much energy is being expended in placing new students’ ideas and suggestions in our old moulds 
by some psychologists to take place only after trial and error, but trial and enor learning improves greatly when the rules are changed to favor 
the participant. College is a learning laboratory, but one can profit by knowledge of a previous bad experience without ^ to r^aU^ 
perience. ^e positive side of the learning ledger wiU reflect that through open communication a contmual upgradmg of personal and 
tional efficiency will result. An efficient operation is a time-saving operation. What better use can be made of this saved time than to thmk a 
little, dream a little. As the immortal Shakespeare said, “We are such things as dreams are made on. 
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Sal Luiso, Director 
Student Center 
Hofstra University 



The Student Senate, the student government of Hofstra University, is also the Student Center Program Board, 
was composed of IwentystudenT^^^^^^ Tu other^sL^enf® 

:^idertSrs“^^^^^ 

pr0?r,“jrc«r ^ '“Wrec„aUo™i 

rdS.i\7:rrrroi”r;i„\r:i;T^^ 

mant but it was thL. ^ rivalry/confhct would occasionally become heated and occasionally go dor- 

gan^do^o 1'T O^^lzadons ,o fold. I, may ha,a ca«»d die membora of dioao or- 

but it did not cause them toroid ^ ^ ** ** thr°"gh action not debate). 

hofstra changed from a commuter school to a commuter/residential school In the Fall nf 1 0f^f^ Hnfctro •* g- *n j 

It was no longer a nine to five. Monday through Friday place you iust visited Hofstra lost thp »r ’ » Residence Halls, 

school. S«.dc„ts now dyed on Campos and d.t smdcntr3drh^t7^^“" ° 

dcally changed the PersonaU^S^tt»1diooL'Both^e'«udeM Connc^^ mttoducdon of Residence Halls dias- 

attempted to anUcipate the changes which would take place on camous The involved in the discussions which 

disenchanted with the existing student government structure and seekim? a mnrp ff ^ the Board of Governors who were also 

Student Council and the Board were dissolver ® ® organization. The result was the Student Senate. The 

.cm. The psoposal has been accep J by R.e '^ 7 ^ tapTmenS 

^de''nZiS“"’‘"“ •*' ^»=a«ons of (hnds ,o ttc various 

"■ to iS’Sy''"’^ “«-l “'">o.P>.ere of 

5. The New CoUege Committee is responsible for carrying on a liaison with the New CoUege Student Government. 

6. Pan Hellenic is responsible fer supervising the fraternities and sororities. 

’■ S^gr^f t” “V “>1 Student Senate sponsored 

’■ ^e“»7m2cTo™ srirdentgovernmen. and for making rec- 
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9. The Rules Committee is responsible for supervising all student government election? and for reviewing and recommending changes to the 
constitution of the Student Senate. It also is responsible for codifying any legislation adopted by the Student Senate. 

10. The Social Affairs Committee is responsible for developing, coordinating and executing a social program for the Student Center and the 
University. 

11. The Student Services Committee is responsible for initiating and coordinating any programs which arc services for the general student 
body; i.e., printing and duplicating service in the Student Center, student discount program in local stores, etc. 

The Chairmen of the standing committees and the President and the Vice President form the Cabinet of the Student Senate. It is in the 
Cabinet, which meets weekly as opposed to the Senate which meets twice monthly, that most of the issues which arise from the committees 
are discussed and refined before being passed on to the Senate. Rather than a lengthy discussion on all of these committees and their interrela- 
tionships, I shall attempt to expand on those committees which parallel Student Center Program Boards and comment on their relationship to 
the total Senate. 

The Social Affairs Committee and the Cultural Affairs Committee are in direct parallel in programing functions to a Student Center Program 
Board. Each of the committees is divided into subcommittees which deal with the specific aspects of programming. The Social Affairs Commit- 
tee is divided into the Film Series, weekend events. Coffeehouse Circuit, Fall Weekend, Spring Weekend and a Tournament Subcommittee, etc. 
The Cultural Affairs Committee is divided into a Lecture Series, Art Exhibits and the Student Artist Series. These committees develop their 
projected calendar of events for a semester, then working together with representatives of Greek organizations and other student organizations 
on campus, they coordinate a total Student Activities Calendar for the University. 

As this would indicate. Student Center programming is not viewed as separate and apart from the other areas of the campus. It is viewed as 
a segment of the total out-of-class life of students at Hofstra. This has resulted in an increase of certain types of activities, the decrease in others 
and a total solidification of the Student Activities program. 

Although the Student Senate and its various committees have faculty and staff advisors, advisor involvement in the development of these pro- 
grams is minimal. The programs are initiated, organized and administered by students. The staff is there to raise questions, to generate discus- 
sions, and at times to act as resource persons or introduce students to sources of new ideas. 

If the reorganization of the student government has done nothing else, it has forced student govenunent to define for itself its areas of con- 
cern and responsibility. While doing this, student government has also examined why it exists and what its limits are. But the reorganization 
has not eliminated rivalry. Rivalry between committees has replaced the rivalry between organizations. 

The Appropriations Committee is very concerned about the funds that the Social and Cultural Affairs Committees are spending. The Social 
Affairs Committee is extremely annoyed with the limited budget that is made available to them by the Appropriations Committee. The Aca- 
demic Affairs Committee and the Student Services Committee are concerned about the quality of the concerts that are held on campus. The So- 
cial Affairs Committee and the Cultural Affairs Committee are extremely concerned about the manner in which the Rules Committee runs elec- 
tions. Occasionally, the rivalry becomes heated and occasionally, it goes dormant but it is always there. 

This seems to bring us to the starting point. Have we made a complete circle? Although it may seem that we have, we have not. The pres- 
ently existing rivalry seems to have fallen into a comfortable equilibrium. The rivalry is there. Those involved are aware that the rivalry exists. 
But the existing rivalry is serving as a constructive rather than a destructive force. Their respective responsibilities, now defined, have become 
their major concern. The rivalry has become secondary. 

The program board may be autonomous, subordinate, or absorbed, but somehow over some issue a rivalry will develop. Our task is not to 
eliminate the conflict, but to make it a constructive rather than a disruptive force. The elimination of rivalry, competition, and conflict causes 
us to become lazy. An overdose causes us to overemphasize the conflict and forget what we are about. Somewhere there is a middle ground 
where they serve as a catalyst. 



Gary W. Webb, Student 
Kentucky Southern College 



The dynamic, energetic quality of our age and the accompanying tensions it produces makes the college campus an e^ecially sensitive and 
exciting place in which to study, to live, and to work. In this environment, it is quite natural that certain conflicts should arise among groups 
which hold neither similar points of view nor common methods of approaching the same problems. The areas where the largest number of these 
conflicts occur are most often the agencies of campus government-student govenunent and the college union. Often competition between these 
two powerful organizations is a constructive force in that it spawns a creative atmosphere on the campus; however, when tensions between these 
two groups reach extreme proportions, the effects can be disastrous. Consequently, responsible student government and union operations are 
necessities for the welfare of campus stability. It is essential that the functions of both student government and the college union be clearly de- 
lineated to the satisfaction of the entire student body because power struggles, especially on the smaller campus and to a lesser degree on the 
larger campus, can weaken the atmosphere which demands conscientious and creative work on the part of its students. 

Mr. Herbert Wilshire, of St. John Fisher College, a participant in the 1966 ACU-I Conference, has clearly enumerated four criteria for an un- 
derstanding of the relationship between student governments and union boards. These considerations include the following: 

1. The size of the college or university. 

2. The mandate of responsibility given to the student govenunent by the institutions’ Board of Trustees, or Board of Governors. 

3. The objectives of the college. 

4. The physical existence of the Union building. 

The considerations involved here are primarily contextural in nature, but the most significant consideration to be examined is point two. The 
mandate of responsibility is crucial because it delineates the functions of student govenunent. It is my considered opinion that the college union 
should not seek to usurp authority that has been delegated to the student government; however, in some cases, the only effective agency of cam- 
pus government may be the Union Board. In such instances, the union board should not seek to del^ate its powers beyond those defined by 
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consttoUonal or administrative authority; the reasoning behind this is ^ ‘’’Tf^ritSSSome's 

^U^S'ioSI^’tte utoX^d elXrntf enSltcXr^t « shonW 1 ^ 0 ^ so, in eantpns 

marily a programming and only ineidentally a policy-making agency. The concerns of the umon board n^‘ Ule'knctioos of 

inyohed ta ^tty leg^ or constitutional “battles” with student government. Legal defmit.on and 

both studem government and the coUege union board are absolute necessities if campus government and programmmg are to be effec . 

The ideal union board should have delegated responsibilities under the existing student government constitutioan. Regar^ng matter o 

eSSSSsts irrst^Tui" 

of both groups. “A house divided against itseif cannot stand.” And this is the case m student government which seeks to walk the precan 
balance between authoritarianism and anarchy. 



THE ROLE OF THE COLLEGE UNION 

William E. Rion, Director 
J. Wayne Reitz Union 
University of Florida 



r Sg^rthl: wo=t”ier r v“L?rp^:ro?K:;Xr»ortheir parts L no. dnshm. a who.^ 

There was an organization known as the AssoeiaUon of CoUege Unions; an organizaUon composed of professional 

would assist in charting a course for what a union should be. 

It in th’- setting fourteen years ago, that a group of union people sat down to prepare a written statement-brief, concise, practice, ap- 
nuJlrsiet a SSSe«Sd oS«1u delines to cLge planners of what a union ought to be, should esmbUsh a «bePie for its operation »d 
estaSb aTalTow^^^^^ aU fould s«ve. Two years tomr, in 195b, «ie AssoeiaUon adopted «ie stetemen. which is die Uieme of Uiis 

discussion today. „ . i* 

for those whose preconceived ideas of a college union needed to be changed. 

If each of us were asked in 1968 to write such aJtole, I am sure each statement would be different from the other. I am equ^y 

it should remain as originally written. ,« . • * 

:i:e"l«S teeti“ orr« goals should be stated more clearly; or Ute. important edueaUonal eoncepte 

I believe the Role to be a good assertion of our desired concepts and see no need to alter it significantly. Should it be changed, however, 

let me offer three thoughts for your consideration. „ u „„ 

d in .ho hrnnH fieiH of Student activities is the general area of student organizations. Orgamzations such as 

tion man to be an undesirable animal, I suggest he repre^nts a many do this 

role of support to him. Most unions assist organizations m meetmg some of their need P 

as a ktad Sf necessary evU thrust upon them rather than as an opportunity readily available to them. 

Our Sole telks about “teaining students for leadership” and "group effectiveness." I am wondering, however, if -"Pi* °f 
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working on our boards and committees (which in our fondest dreams would include probably no more than three percent of our student bod- 
ies), the heart of our Role is confined generally to the spectator and the attendee. The Role should give more emphasis to the union’s relation- 
ship to organized student life. Here is a fertile field for planting the seeds of leadership training which we espouse so well. 

Secondly, the statement may be enhanced by specific mention of a duty of the union to encourage the individual student’s acceptance of his 
responsibiUty for the common good. WhUe such phrases as “do-gooders,” “altruistic service,” “being my brother’s keeper,” “the responsibility 
for others,” “promote the common welfare,” and “the rights of others” seem to become more unacceptable to a larger number of people as the 
days go by, their significance remains as one of the basic foundations of our democratic society. The college union should not only recognize 
that significance, but should acknowledge it in its Role, We refer to “training students in social responsibility , but it needs to be underlined. 

Lastly, it seems to me that a task of increasing importance for the college union lies in the provision of a common forum. This forum should 
provide an atmosphere that encourages the checking at the door of fraternity pins, student or faculty identification cards, academic rank and 
course of study, visible differences in physical characteristics such as color of skin, accent, length of hair and national origin. Persons should 
enter the union as individuals of equal worth and identification. In this setting, one is apt to partake more freely of the union and its program, 
to benefit more directly from those around him and to contribute more meaningfully to others. The common forum provides for the accom- 
plishment of deeds without confusing campus political party allegiances with responsibilities to the entire campus community , for the analy- 
sis of ideas without confusing freedom of inquiry with freedom of speech i and for the expression of beliefs without confusing the exercise of 
one’s rights with the infringement of the rights of others. 

The Role of the College Union is a good statement. It should be able to stand the winds of time, but it should not be subject to the occa- 
sional breezes of the day. Neither is it sacred. It should be examined regularly to determine absolutes that now may be obsolete. As one of the 
authors of the original statement, I especially appreciate the opportunity to participate in this examination. 



Ernest L. Bebb, Jr., Director 
University of Utah Union 
University of Utah 



For the oast fifteen years I have observed that the most powerful influence by far in the determination of the specific role of My college un- 
ion on itfpSulM^^^^^^ university community is the institution itself Because of this I 

or endorse a statement which says what specifically or inclusively a college union is. The Role of the College Union, as fine a statement . 

unfMtS^tely did not describe a majority of the union operations in existence at that time. It did state what the ca«« 
unions beUeved the basic positions and responsibiUties of the union on any campus to be. Nevertheless, some 

larly since World War II, which emphasize a continuing education center more than they do student actavities. ^ conference 

devotes over 50% of its dialogue to the development of the student through student activities in the union.) a «milM 
faciUties and food service areas, what we call service station faciUties, and residence halls have dominated the buUdmg Md staffing 
ion ooerafions much more thari we might realize. I don’t condemn this situation as much as I imagine many of my colleagues do. I know of a 
number of unions which have Uttle intention of serving or including the alumni of the coUege or “"*''®«*ty m ^ 

of the institution. Many faculty members see the union as the student center on campus. They do not feel a part of the union, nor do they de 
sire to. Some faciUties are often meager and/or so crowded by students that the idea of the union bemg the campus ®®"J" ^ 
student center) is impractical. On campuses of any size today, the union is, at best, a coffee shop, a bookstore, “ ®"t®'5f“*"®"5^^^^ 
tural and otherwise) Md/or a bathroom to the vast majority of the student body. As devastating to The Role of the College Union as this 
Sim. I Soi^brnSor right oi wrong, who,, I boUovo to the gteater extent « 

tioS which determine the place the coUege union serves in attaining the educational and attendant goals of the coUege or university. 

I don’t think that this diversity of emphasis as to what a coUege union is damages the field or the Association. We “® ““^"iBled here 
coUeagues and friends who would not be interested in applying for each others’ positions. And stiU we share 

ers’ problems, direction and phUosophy. The variety of material in our annual conference (often m healthy conflict) chaUenges the possibiUty 
of a universal role for aU coUege unions. 

If we accept the institutional determination of coUege unions as a fact, then I suggest that any statement of purpose or role that we can make 

about unions might direct itself to the foUowing three areas: 

Whatever the coUeee union promotes or provides should make a significant contribution, no matter how vaned file reasons, meth- 

IemphadzevbO'->>g<l«gr«s»fe'tacat»na^contnbut.on. It would 
to college union is edueational to the seme degree. The educetionel .elue of e cup of cof- 

£ ta rSt blr oTrenSlce does not hm,e the same edueational value as an iut exhibit or a dynamte student goven,- 

ment. . „ ... 

Scone- In 1968, coUege unions are both much more and much less than activity complexes, student leadership laboratones, service l^ac^- 
ties^hosoitaUty and alumni houses, and even the community centers described by the 1956 statement. Such tlungs as counseUng centers 
(that idea might surprise some of us), conference centers, deans’ offices, exclusive faculty welfare ^ew^^ 1956*iJo/r* How- 

taurants, travel-study abroad agencies, and branch Ubraries (just to name a few examples) may to the 

ever they may not be included because of the emphasis stressed m the Role on a phenomenon which wm pecuhM, but not exclusive, 
fifSs howevw hopefuUy not exclusive to them. I am referring to organized student union activities. They survived '^Jere aU 
unfortunately a number of students failed in their survival. I can remember being required by my peers to skip a class m order to work 
student activity oroiects if I were to join the organization. May we who teach never allow those who learn from us to tolerate such a con^- 
tiWor tSS in position at the University of Utah where I am also Director of Student Actijifies testifies that 

?am Sr,. I feel that they have a place-ai. important place. If they do not keep their place, the students as weU as 

the institution will reject student activities-and the union, as we know it- along with them. 

Oualitv and Pursuit of Real Excellence: I believe unions have too long refened to union activities as those wiA is^ch Aey ^ concerned. 
m oSers are tenants! If the campus newspaper, the yearbook and the student government offices were not for the union, the umon ^uld 
StiU survive- AND NO DOUBT S() WOULD THEY. If our role is to assist, but not perpetuate student actmfies, we have a responsib^ty to 
ZcnU^cnuncirt M wcU ^ uiuon board. If our role fe to perpetuate or direct (in the Uteral sense of the word), then we have httle 
real value to any student volunteer organization. 
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If student governments are aUenated from the union and/or prefer being a tenant, then what about the independent ^oups Let s ^ 
extreme-ihe Students for a Democratic Society. If they exist on a campus, they are a part of the student body by vutue of this existence 
despite their announced intention to bring the campus community system to a halt. I know of one emb^o chapter S.D.S. ^luch h^ 
practically absolved itself of any direct tie to the national organization because a union staff member said. Yes I have S.D.S. members on 

our desk; yes, I know their faculty advisors, and yes, I do have dialogue with them. (* realize dialogue is not the word this year, con- 

frontation” is. Perhaps, if dialogue had succeeded when we were so busy referring to it, confrontation might not be upon us.j 

What about the individual when he is all-by-himself-alone, involuntarily or by choice (even the president of the student government or the 
union board isn’t gregarious all the time)? We have long shunned those who don’t work weU in groups. What are our CMcems and 
sibilities for them? By some observations, they are out-numbering the “groupy” ones m our universities m the sixties. Group-onented peo- 
ple tend to plan activities for group-oriented pubUcs. Although browsing rooms, music Ustening areas, craft centers, and others we excep- 
tions to this, most union facilities and services are not. We often leave our browsing rooms unattended ^d use mechanical vendmg in our 
snack bars to reduce the overhead. By doing so, we establish an impersonal tone. These places h^t, untamperable and uninviting ^ p 
son who already feels alone. If we feel a significant responsibiUty to the individual student when he is alone, perhaps our role should spe- 
cifically include a statement directed toward him. 

Our unions are often not readv to respond to the spontaneous. When I recently heard a reservations secretary who was carrying our instruc- 
tions say, “I’m sorry, you have to be a recognized organization to reserve space in the union’’ in answer to a student s request to use m avau- 
able room to go over & group project on which he and four of his class members were working. I realized how structured, how inflexible, and 
even more important, how unavailable to very real and not necessarily new needs we had become. I fuUy reahze the reservation 
maintenance requirements involved, but I won’t accept “that kind of activity is not what we are here to sem. I am ^ggesting that we had 
better take a new approach to what kinds of activities our buddings should be accommodating before we plan them. Multiple use of facilities 
should not be limited to multiple groups! Perhaps our role should state that the union should also be the catdyst to the unpinned academi 
and co-curricular life of the campus. Stating that studying should not occur in the union is not endeanng us to our faculty colleagues and the 
idea of not being able to study in any open, available and unprogrammed place on campus is absurd. 

“. . . the union provides for the services, conveniences, and amenities the college family needs in their daily life on the c^pus. . .’’ (from the 
1956 Role of the College Union). If the union is to realize an educational position even in the daily operation of ite facihties, it must o "|ore 
than merely provide them. Its stated role should not neglect this fact. In an address at the 1962 Region Two Conference. Max Andrews stated 
that the union is a taste maker (not “taste director’’ or “determiner,” but “taste maker”). The educational potentidof the facihties and serv- 
ices of a union is much too vaguely impUed. if impUed at all. in the present statement. Without belaboring the speafics here, how our semces 
are presented to our community has some significant educational potential m my opmion. I am sick and tired of the bargm center 
we seem to be inheriting on our campuses. Similarly, the tasteless, dumpy facilities which are seen from time to time c^ h^dly be smd to 
reflect a phUosophy or suggest a conduct which is concerned with promoting worthwhile, significant leisure time activity. When snack bMS 
appear as cheap bus station beaneries, information desks as police benches, and when formal lounges are as minting as museums of look but 
don’t tourch” furniture arrangements, we smack of saying “do as we say. not as we do.” And if one m^ufacturer s ‘="*"“^^1 ada^a ion the 
Herman Miller sheU chair is accidentally taken as good design because it is new and easy to stack while 

main unfamiliar, funny foreign names to the student members of our community, an educational potential which might mfluence life-long ap- 
preciative living is missed. 

The 1956 Role of the College Union, I am sure, was the result of many hours of careful deliberation. It represents a splendid position for a 
mion on a campus. Whether the average coUege union determines its own role or essentially plays one on the campus mi^t make a good session 
opic in itself. I believe that most unions do a bit of both. Therefore, I suppose I would feel more comfortable with a role for most all umons 
md ... for as long as possible ... for all seasons. 

Richard C. Reynolds, Director 
Erb Memorial Union 
University of Oregon 



Kck one of the largest, busiest and probably the newest building on almost any campus ^d you will probably learn H°n n * nr 

nay be called the University Center, the Student Union, the Memorial Union, or in more colloquial terms, it may be the S.U.B. or the H.U.B., or 

he V.U.B. or the M.U.B. 

By any name the union at one end of a continuum provides a rest and service station atmosphere and at the other end an increasin^y excitog 
loUage of^ human interaction and experiences. To think that the hundreds of variables which must contribute to the very 
md paracurricular program on each of our campuses will permit the recognition of a common role is presumptuous to say the very least. For a 
group of professionals to ascribe to a general goal, or list of common objectives, might be a more logical undertekmg. 

Consider some of the variables. A president who sees the union as a memorial and an entertainment center for univeKity guests and f ouo's 
IS opposed to the president that visualizes the union as a “happening with a food service.” The durector may be a retired army 
nore understanding of the profession than he may have picked up in the Officer’s Club or m a Smgon ni^t-spot, as contmted 
vho has a firm academic background in business management and in the sociology of change. The facihties wluch may be desired ®°^® 

«ure use other than that needed by active youth in seeking answers to today’s social and pohtical issues-punctuated wi^ good food and r®crea- 
don Students from distant rural areas or crowded slums, as contrasted with the self-centered, overly sophisticated youth from a Chicago suburb, 
respond much differently to the union organization and to the university establishment as a whole. The older unions evolved from a "®®d qu^e 
lifferent from those that have emerged since 1950. Their goal to fulfill a need in the academic commumty is as different as the organizational 

neans to meet them. 

How can we, in good faith, recognize enough in common to say that we share a common role? Similarities do exist-however, are these simi- 
larities so definitive that they sufficiently set us apart from a large number of other social institutions? 

Where I feel our statement faUs is that it (1) gives little recognition to a greater variety of means to att^g ^ ®"^:f2) gives no reco^ti^^ 
that a union may house rather than sponsor programs; (3) gives no recognition of the existence of a hi^ level ®xP®^se m other ^oups on the 
campus which permits them to engage in valuable programming and the importance of our progr^ s^fs to work with thete groups as a par 
the larger progrwn; (4) gives no recognition of the need to coordinate the facilities of the union for aU programs equally and equitably. 
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Let’s examine section number one of the Role of the College Union: 

“The union is the community center of the college, for all the members of the college family-students, faculty, administration, alumni, 
and guests. It is not just a building; it is also an organization and a program. Together they represent a well-considered plan for the com- 
munity life of the college.” 

Although the union may be considered the community center of the college-and I have no objection to this-wc must not neglect to fully appre- 
ciate the existence of other centers on the campus. We must not only appreciate these, we must learn to work with them in our mutual and com- 
mon spheres of interest. Consider, for example, the fine programs offered students living in our residence h^s and church centers. Either of 
these can in many ways deal more effectively with faculty-student interaction than can the large campus union. To say the least, social events, 
commercial film progress, exhibits and lectures can many times be as successfully produced in residence hall or church center programs as they 
can in the union. 

It is my feeling that such events not only can, but should, be an important part of those programs. Neither our staffs nor our committees 
have a comer on the expertise or the desire to put together fine programs in these and other areas. If, indeed, we are the community center, then 
we must develop a professional orientation designed to provide resources— both educational and physical— to all of the community. A well- 
considered plan for the community life of the college” involves much more than “a building (union), an organization and a program. It also in- 
volves a total commitment of the professional staff to the whole of the academic community. 

The second item in the Role reads: 

“As the “living room” or the “hearthstone” of the college, the union provides for the services, conveniences, and amenities the members 
of the college family need in their daily life on the campus and for getting to know and understand one another through informal asso- 
ciation outside the classroom.” 

The “hearthstone” at the University of Oregon is crowded. It is so crowded that it has overflowed into nearly every building on our campus. If 
our union is the hearthstone then we have the biggest fireplace of all time. 

If we would drop the terms living room and hearthstone, and if we would admit that dlhers also share some few of our concerns by saying 
that “the union provides many of the services . . . etc., I could then begin to accept this portion of the statement. I dare say, however, that the 
degree to which faculty frequent the unions for social and intellectual intercourse with students is less than in earlier years-due in large part, I 
believe, to crowded facilities and specialized interests of faculty. I feel that this portion of the statement represents a desirable goal that we as 
professional people should strive for. A provision for this relationsh^ demands the implementation of a philosophy directed toward the estab- 
lishment of areas of common concern within the union which will attract and hold all members of the community. Somewhere in the Role such 
a goal must be strongly stated. Hopefully, in our mutual philosophies, we share in seeing a long range blending of the academic jmd paracurric- 
ular avenues of our university into a thoroughfare dedicated to meaningful, group initiated, community inspired, human interaction! 

Section three of our Role states: 

“The union is part of the educational program of the college. 

“As the center of college community life, it serves as a labotatory of citizenship, training students in social responsibility and for leader- 
ship in a democratic society. 

“Through its various boards, committees, and staff, it provides a cultural, social, and recreational program, aiming to make free time ac- 
tivity a cooperative factor with study in education. 

“In all its processes it encourages self-directed activity, giving maximum opportunity for self-realization and for growth in individual so- 
cial competency and group effectiveness. Its goal is the development of persons as well as intellects.” 

I couldn’t agree more than I do with the first sentence— unless we were to modify the word “part” by inserting the word “important. This sen- 
tence should be one of our primary tests against all that we endeavor to accomplish. It should be emblazened upon every purchase order, upon 
every desk pen-set, upon every food pan and mop bucket and upon the accountant’s desk pad. 

Further in this same section reference is again made to the program of the union. Perhaps the majority of the programming is pre^nted by 
the union committees composed of students and faculty who are charged expressly with the task of “social education” within the union and for 
the campus. However, other programs are presented by non-union committees. These groups may or may not have sought out staff advice wd 
counsel, however, they have sought out the facilities of the union building to present their programs. These programs often raise issues wd ideas 
not already treated by the union committees and, in effect, help in providing a balance in program. The audiences seldom are appreciative or re- 
sponsive to the facts of who has sponsored the various programs. 

Out Role should relate a commitment to all programs— regardless of sponsorship. Admittedly, central, officially designated body must exist 
in the programming area (to say nothing of a body to advise the staff on policy and management matters) to fulfill certain basic functions, among 
which are: (1) to provide, through a larger and more ttable budget, a steady source of program; (2) to guarantee that certain paracurricular needs 
are always met; (3) to reach out into the unknown and heretofore untried areas of experimentation in programming; (4) to sponsor those pro- 
grams needing greater budgetary backing; and (5) to coordinate, if no co-sponsor, programs of others. T^ese needs are great and must not be 
taken lightly. But we need not think of them as having priority or as necessarily being the most responsive to campus needs. 

The fourth and last portion of the Role reads: 

“The union serves as a unifying force in the life of the college, cultivating enduring regard for and loyalty to the college.” 

Fine-if true and deserved! I believe this to be a most worthwhile goal. It is one which I hope that we do, or will, deserve. I feel that the only 
way to realize such a goal is to have a staff that is capable of exercising a leadership position and to excite others to do the same. The staff must 
have vitality in counsel and sensitivity in responsiveness if this is to be accomplished. 

In summary I would like to list several specific items which I would hope that our Role—oi Professional Declaration— refer to: 

1. A definite reference to both the core and the total university paracurricular program -including union and non-union sponsored programs. 

2. A clear reference to the building as a facility and as a provider of certain services. Each, if done properly, has an educational function of 
its own. 

3. A concise statement of the essential relationship between the management function of the union as a facility and the union as a program. 

I will leave the fourth item for the next decade-a statement relative to the role for instigating socio-political-educational change. 
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Roger L. Rodzen, Director 
College Union 
San Jose State College 



In our burgeoning, vigorous, affluent, and technologically oriented society the time seems ripe for college unions to examine not only their 
formidable problems, but their magnificent opportunities. How have college unions faced three blank spots on the map of knowledge; space, the 
oceans, man? From a curricular viewpoint, these are most certainly the keys to man’s ability to live with himself, but also these three things 
lead down the pathways to man’s extension of himself. For example, an ever increasing problem (but yet a most significant progr^mmg op- 
portunity) is human stress. Does our understanding of social change and societal direction reflect itself in such pro^am opportunities or are 
such things clearly within the province of the health and counselling centers? If we believe that higher education w^, in the not-too-distant 
future, become the axis of our existence with the ratio of communication, work, and recreation lopsided in comparison to today s standards, 
then this role should be examined with dedication, rather than curiosity. 

The current role statement uses several terms, among which are “community center,” “living room,” “laboratory” and “training.” I have 
some concerns about these terms as well as the reason for a role in the first place. 

Let’s take the word community. I am constantly amazed at the simplistic usage of “community.” With so many of our campuses being split 
into more and more segments, (some are created as segments), I often wonder whether college unions remaining ^ community centers is a vahd 
proposition. With more and more insistence on separate faculty clubs, separate, and sometimes elaborate, alumni houses, branch unions, branch 
cafeterias that serve as branch unions, we are most assuredly providing services where necessary, but are we really able to live with the concept 
of community center? If we are, then it would seem a continuing redefinition of community is required. We must define well enough so that 
the road from debating society through urban monolith to (if we believe what we read) smaller, totally planned platforms of living can be as 
well-mapped a road as possible. 

When thinking of a college union as a laboratory of learning, I think of controlled experimentation and generally directed activity. This, of 
course, leads me to wonder whether “training” is an acceptable approach to union program. In attempting to enhance an abnosphere of learn- 
ing appropos to the union program, an arena of confrontation of ideas, values, and people becomes more meaningful to me. It is difficult to 
determine in the coUege union field whether a person is being definitive or defensive when he speaks of “educational prograin.” Education^ 
program certainly provides consolation for existing approaches to union programming but does it always give insight into individual potential? 
Many of us spend hours justifying the union’s educational role (to others and ourselves) when there is no need to feu the sword of educational 
inelevancy. When we observe students using the process of judgement and assessment with the resultant responsibility for results, they then 
become the defense for what we do, not what we say. 

As we read further in the Role we find references to unification, culture, and loyalty. If only we could bottle Md sell culture, we could 
all retire soon(er). Rather than bottle and sell culture, I would prefer to take a new look at an old term so that I might better live wift tins 
definition of role. It seems to me that unions should not only mirror, but contribute toward the development of the state of society m which 
we live. Why not take a practical look at our educationally oriented program so that we might better know whether we are observing our 
“culture” in action. In observing such a reflection it is more appropriate than ever that the union be a partner in the illumination of alterna- 
tives rather than subsidiary to the formal curriculum. If they are to survive evaluation, unions must become vehicles for opportunity and 
further reflect a commitment by the college or university to encourage development of personal values. 

As we think of varying roles, we are again committed to providing programs and conditions which develop as fully as possible maximum 
involvement (spectator or participant) recognizing diversity of personal interests and widely varying time spans of interest. The union field 
cannot be, from an organizational viewpoint, all things to all men. Can we really be unification agents? Can we really generate loyalty to the 
institution or, in fact, do we frequently generate loyalty only to the union? 

If the role of the college union is indeed our thread of conscience, then I would hope that such a role would reflect bold appeals for the 
coupling of forethought and innovation along with insisting that the union program constantly provide testing grounds for contemporary 
thought and action. Goals should be adopted that reflect continual evaluation of social change. We live today, but do we think “tomonow”. 

A statement of philosophy adopted by a special California State CoUege statewide planning committee, foUows, not as a recommendation, 
but as food for thought. 

“The CoUege Union integrates the objectives of education held by the California State CoUeges by providing opportunities for 
inteUectual and soci?i growth, for development of personal values, and for interaction through which life gains meaning and 
significance. The Union is, therefore, an educational concept expressed through programs conceived by, and for, students and 
other members of the coUege famUy. 

“The Union is the community center of a coUege which encourages the interaction of diverse people, ideas and values. As a 
faculty it provides to the campus community, services, conveniences and amenities which broaden and enrich the Uves of aU 
its members. 

“In its unique way, the Union encourages the development of individual potential by providing an opportunity for the freedom 
of choice which requires, through individual proliferation, assessment, and iUumination of the alternatives, an acknowledgement 
of the responsibiUty involved in this privUege.” 
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PART THREE: MANAGING THE UNION 

UNION SERVICES - THE UNIQUE AND THE NEW 

Marvin 0. Swenson, General Manager 
The Students' Union 
University of Alberta 



The following services will be new to some and old hat for others. At least as of this writing they are not in general use in union buildings 
and hence qualify as ideas to be passed on for consideration by those looking for something fresh in union planning and programming. Without 
exception each of these services is in use in at least one union. 

1. BROWSING ROOM-MUSIC LISTENING ROOM-ART GALLERY COMPLEX 

The above facilities are commonly found in union buildings; however a new approach is to group them in order to make them available so a 
minimum number of employees are required to supervise the area and to save floor space. The facilities are designed in such a mwner that a sin- 
gle control desk can be used to handle the record listening requests, supervise the periodicals and books, and provide security against the theft 
of paintings. Display facilities can be incorporated into the entire area, thus increasing the amount of display space v/hile still providing a con- 
troUed area and permitting multi-use. A single entrance requiring passage by the control desk and visual contact withi all areas by the attendant 
on duty are musts. 

2. CAR POOL BOARD 

Due to increasing parking problems on most campuses, ride pools have more and more become necessities. The purpose of the car pool 
board is to facilitate the car pool arrangements. The board consists of a large map of the city, marked off into areas and numbered. For each 
area correspondingly numbered pockets are provided for persons who drive cars who would like to participaie in a car pool and a pocket for 
those who do not drive cars wishing to arrange rides from the area. In addition, a supply of cards must be handy for both riders and drivers. 
Cards are filled out and placed in the appropriate slot. Those in the various areas may examine the cards, select persons livin,g in close proximity 
to them, and arrange their own car pool. 



3. CHARTERED BUS SERVICE 

The charter bus service aims to provide low cost transportation to and from the campus. Buses are chartered by the Students* Union, and 
run over prescribed routes during the time students are arriving on the campus, and also during the period when they are leaving. Students pur- 
chase bus passes for the privilege of using the service to offset the cost of chartering buses. 

4. COIN OPERATED COPY MACHINES 

Coin operated copy machines are now available which permit persons desiring to copy documents to do so by depositing a coin. Such ma- 
chines are commonly found on campuses in libraries and bookstores. Those which have been located in student union buildings have received 
heavy use, and can be selfsupporting in terms of cost. It requires approximately 2,000 copies per month to break evea on the operation. 

5. CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION LISTINGS OF "TODAY'S" MEETINGS 

Listings of the meetings to be held in the union building each day are displayed on television monitors located at each entrance to the build- 
ing and at other key points. The chief advantage of this system is that it permits listing the events by typing the schedule on a standard type- 
writer. A further advantage is that a number of locations for the listings are possible. A camera and monitor is located near the scheduling op- 
eration. Such systems can be purchased for approximately $4,000 with installation costs depending upon the availability of conduits from the 
central camera location to the proposed monitor locations. 



6. CURLING ICE 

Curling is a game that is very similar to table shuffieboard played on ice surface. The size of a sheet of curling ice is roughly twice as long as 
a bowling lane and three times as wide. League competition similar to bowling is a main activity. The icc surface can also be used for ice skat- 
ing and the rink can be designed so as to permit other uses of the facility. Curling is a very popular game in Canada and has gained some popular- 
ity in the northern part of the United States. 



7. EMPLOYEE PAGING 

As buildings get larger, contacting building staff members when they are needed is an increasing problem. Although there are a number of 
systems available, a simple bell call system employing the building sound system is very efficient and simply installed. Each person has a speci- 
fied signal which alerts him to the fact that he is wanted. The staff member then calls a pre-arranged location or goes to this location to deter- 
mine the reason he is needed. 



8. DUPLICATING SERVICE 

Duplication of class papers, club minutes and notices is frequently not available to non-university departments. Some unions make available 
a spirit duplicating machine which students operate for themselves. Others duplicate stencils which have been prepared by the groups in que^ 
tion. One of the most effective ways of accomplishing this at the present time is throu^ the use of a high speed copy machine. These machines 
operate much as an ordinary copy machine except they produce multiple numbers of copies at high speeds. Machines are rented and normally 
carry a copy charge for a minimum number of copies. Cost per copy normally reduces as the number of copies increases. Copies for each organ- 
ization can be metered separately and charges made to that organization. Other types of duplicating services can be provided such as mimeo- 
graph, offset, and spirit duplication. Offset appears to be the most economical method although the original cost of the machine is higher than 
either spirit duplication or mimeographing. 
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9. HITCHING POST 



In a convenient area such as the union’s bus-loading zone or parking lot, signs are erected for various locations in this city. Students desiMg 
rides to these areas stand near the signs where other students travelling in the same direction may pick them up. Financial arrangements are left 
between the student driving the car and those riding with him. 

10. ICE SKATING RINK 



A number of unions have installed ice skating rinks, both of the outdoor and the indoor type. In either case, for the most successful opera- 
tion artificial ice is desirable. When they are outdoors they usually take the form of a courtyard which has a variety of other uses in mce weather. 
An indoor ice skating rink makes an ideal place for carnivals, large dances, and display area when no ice is in the rink. Pipes for freezmg ice can 
be covered with concrete, making the floor suitable for these activities. Other games and roUer skating are frequently used in the same wea. If an 
ice skating rink is to be included special ice surfacing equipment is necessary and skate sharpening and skate rental programs are desirable. 

11. IDENTIFICATION CARD SERVICE 



The purpose of the I.D. card service is to provide a method of obtaining pictures for official identification cards and having cards laminated. 
Polaroid cameras especially equipped for I.D. sized photos are available and in addition, laminatozs and die cutters are required. Students pre- 
sent I.D. cards which they receive at the time of registration, to which pictures are adhered and the cards are laminated. The totd time to pro- 
duce such a card during the peak period is approximately five minutes. The service can also be made available to laminate cards for s.udent or- 
ganizations and other groups and to laminate other cards and documents for individuals. The cost per card is nominal once the equipment has 

been purchased. 

12. IMAGE PROJECTION 

A number of ballrooms and theatres in student union buildings are now equipped with image projectors. A design is cut out of standard 
brown wrapping paper and covered with cellophane of various colors as desired. A light from a special lamp is then shone through the image 
and onto a wall. Dance themes, background scenery, and other decorative units can be projected in this manner. The angle of projection can be 
very sharp, thus elimi’''*ting any shadows from persons walking close to the projection. 

13. MASTER CALENDAR 



Master Calendars are now common in a number of unions, however they still have not come into general use wd philosophies of master cal- 
endars vary considerably from union to union. Essentially the master calendar is a large display on which the activities which Me of interest to 
the campus are listed. The most popular design employs a 4” X 6” card for each day of the year which can be removed from the cdendar and 
placed in a typewriter for ease of making listings. Location of the calendar should be convenient to the person planning and co-ordmatmg pro- 
grams if the calendar is to have its most effective use. The publicity function is secondary, and the calendar should be thought of as a tool to use 
in program development and coordination. AU events held on the campus are normally listed on a master calendar. Union buildmg schedulmg 
is related only to the extent that building faciUties are used for a particular program. These need not be scheduled at the s^e location neces^- 
ily. Co-operation with other persons on the campus scheduling facilities for programs is very important for the most effecrive master calendar. 



14. MESSAGE CENTER 

The aim of the message center is to provide a dependable service and a location where students and staff can leave and receive communica- 
tions. Messages are received either in writing or over the telephone and held until picked up by the person for which they are intended. In order 
for this system to be effective, it must be handled carefully with complete follow-through on each communication. If done in this manner, it 
will become an important service and meeting place on the campus. 

15. LIGHTING SERVICE 



The purpose of a lighting service is to make equipment available for use by student organizations and other groups presenting programs Md 
social events. Spotlights and other lamps are purchased and made available to student groups who are decorating for an event. It is usually best 
to require that an attendant assist in the setting up of the lights who will also check their condition at the time of check-out and the time of re- 
turn. 



16. PORTABLE TICKET BOOTHS 

Ticket booths are often required in relationship to events of various types held within the students’ union building. Whether the^ be for an 
auditorium, a dance, a food event or advance sale of tickets it is Y andy to have available a portable ticket booth. The booth should be desired 
so as to accommodate a seated teller. A cash tray and a ticket compartment should be built in and the compartments should be lockable. Pro- 
visions should be made for a seating plan if the booth is to be used in conjunction with a sale of reserve seats. The booth should be mounted on 
casters for easy movement. Such a booth can be designed so as to fit harmoniously into the general building and interior design of the umon. 

17. RIDE EXCHANGE BOARD 

The purpose of the ride exchange board varies from the car pool only in that its aim is to provide a contact point for students seeking tr^s- 
portation to destinations outside the university community. It is most popular at the end of the term and during vacation penods. The am is 
to assist both students seeking rides and the persons driving cars who wish to locate others who vrill shwe the expense of a trip. A board hstmg 
the usual destinations is set up with pockets where riders and drivers can deposit cards listing their destinitions and tme and date they wish to 
travel. Unlike the car pool exchange, a map is not necessary for this type of a display to be successful, and a table-top display is readily arranged 
and satisfactory. The union staff removes out-of-date cards periodically. 
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18. SHOE REPAIR AND LAUNDRY SERVICE LOCKERS 

Frequently students desire a convenient place to obtain both shoe repair and laundry services, but the volume is not large enough to justify 
an outlet in the student union building. One solution is to provide a bank of coin-return lockers equipped with direct phone lines to the laundry 
and shoe repair shops contracted. The student wishing to obtain a service calls the business via the direct line and indicates the work he requires. 
A representative of the business quotes the appropriate charge and instructs him to put his laundry or shoes in a specific locker. The student de- 
posits his belongings together with payment in the appropriate locker, retaining the key until such time as he returns to pick up his goods. Upon 
returning, the customer checks via the telephone to be sure that the goods have been serviced as required. If they are, he opens the locker and 
removes his belongings. At this point, his coin which serves as a key check is returned. 

19. SIGN POSTING SERVICE 

The purpose of this service is to assist student organizations to have their signs posted throughout the campus to advertise events. A number 
of students are employed to post and remove these signs. Groups desiring the service bring their signs to the students union building where they 
are picked up by one of the signboard men, and posted on the campus. They are also removed after the event. A small charge is made to the 
group to offset the cost of this service. 



20. SOUND SERVICE 

Sound service operates similar to the lighting service except that it makes P.A. equipment available for groups desiring to use it to publicize ^ 
events and also requiring public address systems at the events themselves. Portable P.A. equipment is purchased and maintained by the students 
union and it is loaned or rented to campus groups. This service is usually supplementary to the campus audio-visual service which frequently 
does not loan equipment to student groups. 

21. SOUND SHELL 

Sound shells have an unusually large number of uses in the students’ union building in addition to serving as sound shells for concerts and 
dances held in the building. They are ideal for masking off various areas and creating rooms within rooms where a separate portable wall system 
is not available. They also can be used in conjunction with decorations to create a backdrop for a theme display. Many sound shells are avail- 
able commercially, most of which come complete with storage carts and casters on the separate sections for easy movement. They cm also be 
constructed locally, but in this case attention must be given to the storage problem and the weight of the components in order that they are 
easily used. 



22. SPACE SCENERY 

Space scenery is a technique that has been adopted for open-stage type theatres, that are now gaining popularity in the theatre world. It em- 
ploys free-standing props which easily fold flat for storage. These props are three dimensional when in use and hence eliminate the need for mak- 
ing drapes, stage clamps and other fastening systems. In addition to being useful in theatre, they can be used in ballrooms, both in conjunction 
with decorations for dances and when these areas are used for concerts and other dramatic productions. 

23. TRAY VACUUM SYSTEM 

Tray vacuum systems have been proposed for some of the newer unions, but as yet, to my knowledge, have not been successfully designed. 
They are an interesting idea however and are included here for that reason. The idea is to locate a vacuum system over the dish tray conveyor 
so that paper may be vacuumed off the trays prior to the time they reach the dishroom. The system would undoubtedly only pick up dry paper, 
but if even this could be accomplished it would greatly reduce the scrapping problems in the dishroom itself. 

24. WANT-AD BULLETIN BOARD 

Bulletin Board is located in a well travelled section of the building where students are free to list, in want-ad form, their requests for services , 
items for sale, places to rent, typing services and similar want-ad items. This system works most efficiently if the size of the card on which the 
notices are typed is standardized. In most cases it works best if a typist employed by the union actually types the card and posts them on the 
bulletin. All cards should be dated so that they can be removed after a specified time, in the event that the person asking that the the notice be 
placed does not inform the union when it is no longer valid. 

25. OTHER SERVICES TO CONSIDER 

The following services have been included in some of the more recent buildings and may be of the type which someone would want to follow 
up further. 

1. Supply portable display units for persons travelling off campus wishing to take display material with them. 

2. Sauna Baths 

3. Locker and shower rooms for persons desiring to change clothes prior to attending an evening meeting on campus. 

4. Establish a confeience registration center. 

5. Establish a central telex sendee for those wishing to send and receive messages from other organizations having the telex service. This can 
be particularly helpful in conjunction with communications between student newspapers. 

6. Provide thesis and term paper typing and thesis duplication. 
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Ernest M. Christensen, Director 
Students' Union 
University of Manitoba 

1. ADDITIONAL SOURCES OF FINANCING UNION BUILDINGS 

While banks in union buildings are not entirely new, administrators planning new buddings or additions and facing the problem of tighter 
federal monies, plus higher interest rates, should consider banks as a possible financing method. Banks in union buddings provide a needed serv- 
ice to the small coUege located often mdes from a community or in ^e large university they become a needed necessity for self-contained popu- 
lations of ten to thirty-flve thousand people where often the university community is a larger population segment than many towns or cities in 
the State or Province. Five things to consider when placing bank tenders out for bids: 

1. Possibility of tying loan rates for union budding into rental agreement. (University of Manitoba did this and saved V 2 % off the prime in- 
terest rate of lending.) 

2. Establishing a minimum bid to be accepted. This makes the competition a little more Herce. 

3. Possibility of accepting a pre-payment of rent for 10-20 or 30 years— thus reducing total amount of loan monies to be borrowed. 

4. Rent to start at construction time not when budding opens. 

5. Agreement of bank to aUow a university committee to establish policy for hours of operation, and general services offered to the uni- 
versity community. 



2. MONDAY FILE 

Keeping track of the hundreds of smaU detads involved in operating the multi-phased union is often a problem area for union administrators. 
The Director of the University of Manitoba Students’ Union employs what he terms & Monday File to keep abreast of administrative detads. 

A loose-leaf notebook has been divided into twelve sections— each one labeUed for a different month of the year. 

When an administrator sends a memo, letter, request for action with another university department, telegram for booking agency contract, 
or any other form of communication which requires an answer or action to be taken, he instructs his secretary to type an additional carbon 
copy for placement in the Monday file. 

If an immediate reply is requested the copy is placed in the correct month section-months keep rotating-if the reply is expected one 
month hence then it is placed in that particular month and so on. 

Each Monday the secretary places the notebook file in tire administrator’s in-basket. He leafs through and is immediately informed of ac- 
tions which have been neglected, delayed or just not answered and can take appropriate steps to correct the situation. If action has been com- 
pleted he discards the Monday file copy. 

The Monday File has proved useful with regards to the many small details of operating the union particularly if the administrator is depend- 
ent on other university departments for operational aspects, or if he is short staffed and cannot follow-up many minor, but important details. 

3. PLANNING NEW BUILDING - INVOLVING ACADEMIC CLASSES 

Planning a new union or an addition provides the union with a unique opportunity to expand on its education role. At the University of 
Manitoba Students’ Union the following academic departments have assigned class projects which relate directly to planning the new union 
building. 

Architecture School: Assigned one class to design display unit for newspapers. Project completed-Union Planning Committee accepted 
one of the designs for the new building. 

Interior Design School: Assigned one class to design unique kiosks for the new building. Union Planning Committee has accepted three of 
the designs and they will be tended as part of the furnishing budget. 

Fine Arts School: Will assign a class to design various graphics signs to be used throughout the building. One of the architects has been as- 
signed Judge-if designs are acceptable, they will be used in the new building. 

Commerce School: Has assigned students to assist the Planning Commission to prepare amortization and interest schedules for Hnancing 
the new building. 

Law School: Students have explored some of the legal aspects of renting space to a Barber Shop, Beauty Parlor and Travel Bureau. Being 
a provincial institution this might have resulted in problems. The law students looked up cases and prepared much of the background informa- 
tion for the union’s lawyer-thus holding down legal fees to a minimum. 

Interior Design School: The Director of the school was furnished with 12 large cement pots and she is in the process of growing-at the In- 
terior Design School-large green plants for use in the new building. 

Engineering School: Discussions are presently underway with the Dean to have graduate students design an electric sign board for news 
and information-much like those used at EXPO or Times Square. 

City Planning Department: With the advent of the new union which was placed in the centre of an old established campus, tradition^ traf- 
fic patterns were disturbed-particularly the central bus station. A graduate student in city planning submitted a thesis project dealing with the 
re-location of the bus station. 

Interior Design School: One student completed her theoretical thesis project based on an early set of preliminary plans of the new building. 

Home Economics Department: Plans are being worked out where one class in Home Economics is to work with the Food Consultant in prep- 
aration of the many aspects of detail kitchen planning. When the original Food Service Survey was prepared to assist in determining food facili- 
ties priorities in the new union, one class of students was assigned to work on the questionnaire and later involved themselves in scoring the 
sheets-along with completing customer counts in existing food areas. 

Other projects under discussion with academic departments are: use of Interior Design students in selection of furnishings and equipment; 
Fine Arts students to design map board; Architecture students to design unique bulletin boards; Interior Design students to design mobile tick- 
ets and sales booths for students to display information and sell goods; Commerce students to work on staffing training manual; Plant Science 
students to start growing some unique plants for use in lounges; Communications students to work out details of closed circuit television system 
which allows taping of student government meetings and later re-broadcast in union and dorms; a unique campus map to be built by class in 
Architecture and used near union information desk for visitors. 



DIALOGUE WITH OURSELVES: INTRA*UNION COMMUNICATION TECHNIQUES 



L. H. Horton, Jr., Director 
University Union 
Western Illinois University 



COMMUNICATIONS DEFINED 

W.b.t.r comm«nic.Uon « givta, of taro™.U«n by 

Crutoly thU defloltlon implio. th.t commurt«ti«n i. . two-w.y 

tion of knowledge by another source, upon a foundation or ujx pj^pgs pf knowledg^hich may be available. For 

orinfom.tion » bu. «« wmta*no» »d dl«o. .w«o«» to «oh.ngo lnfo™.tion 

SSSSSSSS 

prognun* Communication is the key to success* 

COMMUNICATION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESS 

SrcfactsrSrosTto wery employee and volunteer affected, regardless of job level or extent of responsibilities. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNICATION 

Techniques must be developed that take into account the best procedures for keeping employees and volunteers informed. There are some 
must be kept informed. More important: supervisors should be informed before any information reaches the “rank and 

nie.” 

2. Communication goes up as weU as down. 

3. Whenever possible, reduce the number of communication levels. 

4. Each employee or volunteer should feel his contribution is important. 

L mtd tel of !^cto.oSrths tap^c. of a weU-lnfoimed wo* force. The emptoy wmust be willing to honor the employee’s dig- 
nity and intelligence by telling him the truth and trusting him with information about the organization. , This 

Someone has to decide what it is the organization wants whom it should ^ ° 

is a management function, and only after the objectives are clarified does one talk about techmque. . , ^ 

Almost anything we do in management is related to communications. Most ^^nnel management pubUcations emphasize the importance 
of good communications and how to develop the best possible methods of fostering it. 

COMMUNICATION TECHNIQUES 

Successftil unions use different media to communicate with their employees and volunteers. Some commonly used techniques are as fob 
fiie^rion^ governing board as weU as furnish the union’s supervisory staff with an orientation handbook and reference source^ 

staff, financial and other policies, and an operation summary. 
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Much of the above material may be adapted later to an employees’ manual, guide book, or operational procedures booklet. 

2. Employees' Manual. An attractive and informative employee’s manual or handbook is normally a part of each union’s personnel program. 
Such a manual should be a compUation of aU the policies, rules, regulations and other information that make up the conditions under which em- 
ployees work. It is a source of information about the union, its history, objectives and expectations, as well as the benefits and services oiterea 
employees. Often times such a manual should be an addition to the civU service or faculty handbook. 

An accurate up-to-date employee manual will save considerable time and expense of memorandums, bulletins, announcements and personal 
reminders. Furthermore, it can save the union staff many hours that might be spent in answering problems that have been handled before. A 
manual can be an invaluable aid to good supervision, supplementing other job training and personnel administration. 

All employee manuals have a limited shelf life. Unless your publication reflects cunent policies and practices, it will qmeWy lose its useful- 
ness. It is best to keep these booklets in loose leaf form and provide for regular review, revision, and, when necessary, reprintmg. It must also 
be well designed and well written. 

3 TYaining Film, Moving or slide films are many times more effective than other media. An orientation film program can be adapted to the 
employees’ orientation manual and taUor-made to local needs. Often times a movie or slide program can be entertaining as weU as informative. 

It can be an important means of orienting the employee, familiarizing him with the union, its management and policies, as weU as putting 
him at ease in his new environment. The employees’ manual with accompanying orientation film is often the first contact the employee has 
with the union after he is hired. If it is written and produced with this in mind, the manual and film can be used effectively to answer the ques- 
tions uppermost in the employees’ mind. 

4 Organtational Charts. Union organizational charts are normally drawn with lines of authority leading to and from boxes which represent 
the vMous functions and positions within the building. This kind of chart, and this kind of thinking encourages “isolation-bwth a^tudes anA 
does not relate weU to the Activities-Union program with its many faceted purposes and services. A more desirable and me^gful chart might 
be a collection of interlocked or inter-related circles with some circles more tightly interlocked or positioned than others— these circles represent- 
ing centers of authority. 

5 Job Descriptions. It is the responsibility of the supervisor, often working through civil service and university personnel representatives, to 
prepare job descriptions of all jobs in his department or section. It is important that aU jobs be properly classified with determined wage ranges. 

6 Weekly Staff Meeting. A weekly face-to-face verbal communication program can foster better understanding and establishes a closer per- 
sonal relationship between supervisor and employee. Better communications among supervisory personnel is often difficult to obtain due to lack 
of time or opportunity. The best approach to solving this problem is to have a formal meeting once a week. While staff meetings are time- 
consuming the benefits arc well worth the time and effort. Communications and coordination through staff meetings bring about a common 
understanding concerning building operations. 

A possible result of a staff meeting is often times a chain reaction which carries the message downward. From interdepartmental associations 
and contacts flow information, which spreads and is disseminated to other employees. As the information is satisfactorily relayed, the decision- 
making of supervisors and staff people throughout the operations becomes easier and more effective. 

7. Employee Meetings. From time to time special meetings of all employees or departmental meetings become necessary. 

8. Weekly Supervisor-Employee Meetings. Oral communications are the basic foundations of the employee-supervisor relationship and the 
most satisfactory method of communications. The basis for this program is to develop the most effective two-way commuracation throu^ 
weekly meetings of supervisor and employee. The meeting should consist of bringing the employee up-to-date on mformation relatog to his 
position and an opportunity to discuss common problems. Other benefits of such meetings might be; to anticipate Md solve problems, to ^ve 
personal recognition for jobs well done, to estabUsh an upward flow of communication, to provide a sounding board for possible or proposed 
policy changes (instant feedback), to encourage management development and to improve informal associations. 

9. "Open-Door" Policy. Employees should be encouraged to discuss any questions or problems which arise in their work mih their super- 
visor or the personnel office. The office of the union director should be open to any employee who finds he is not able to resolve satisfactorily 
any problem in his area of responsibility. 

10. Standard Operational Procedures. Employees should have available to them, for their general information and training, a manu^ of 
standard operational procedures. They should become acquairted with those sections which directly affect the work they are delegated. Such 
a manual (with outline) can be used with good results in the training of new staff members as well as maintaining the standards of other employ- 
ees. It is the experienced staff members, with their supervisors, who should keep this manual updated and observed. 

11. Letters. Most unions reserve letters to employees or volunteers for special situations. They should be personalized and meanmgful. Dif- 
ferent stationery, personalized memos, “Thank-U-Grams” can be used for different occasions. Letters mailed on special occasions might be 
mailed directly to homes of employees and volunteers. 

Supervisors should commend in some fashion, preferably by memo or letter, any real accomplishnients and contributions by employees. 

12. Memo to Supervisors. Periodically it is advisable to issue supervisory memoranda to inform supervisors of changes in policies and proce- 
dures affecting the entire union operation and/or services. Such a note can clear gray areas of understanding and help keep all departmental 
practices consistent. Also, such a memorandum can strengthen the supervisor’s position. 

13. Bulletin Boards. Probably the simplest and least expensive, yet the most universal communications media, is the bulletin board. Loca- 
tion, the arrangement of posted material, subject matter and appearance are vital to the effectiveness of this medium. 

14. Posters. Posters and signs are often used singly or with other communication media to communicate safety and a variety of programs. 
Humor and quotations can be used effectively to get a point across. 

15. Payroll Inserts. Everyone gives particular attention to payroll checks and these can be an effective means to communicate those things 
associated with the financial aspects of any employees’s work. 

16. Financial Reports. One way or another employees will learn of the union’s financial operation. To insure that an accurate and mean- 
ingful report is given, it is desirable to keep employees informed in a systematic and effective way. Employees ^ould learn to mte^ret tms in- 
formation in a clear, meaningful way, to enhance their understanding of how the union operates and their contribution to it. Morale can be en- 
hanced by stressing employees’ contributions to the union’s success and the union’s importance to the university commuraty. 

i 7. Newsletter. A monthly newsletter for employees can be particularly useful and meaningful if the union’s staff is fairly sizable. A great 
deal of employee morale-boosting information can be placed in such a publication. 

The most effective way to add employee interest to any story about intra-union activities and programs is to mention names. There are 
numerous approaches to preparing an employee newsletter or publication. All are effective and time-consuming. 
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18. Information Circulated with Covering Memos. There are times when articles and other information are of particular interest to super- 
visors or employees. Management and /or supervisors should give their subordinates the benefit of interesting articles Md sahent materials. 

This can be done either by holding a special meeting and acquainting the entire group with the information, or by pas^g the information on to 
the employees concerned with a covering memorandum. 

19 Public Address System. A public address system can be a useful adjunct to your communications program. Primarily used for non- 
employee announcements and emergency calls, it can be used effectively when speed is necessary to reach an individual or several employees or 

volunteers. 

The desirable electronics communication system is a properly designed telephone exchange. This usually saves the time and trouble of a per- 
sonal contact. For those employees who must move around the union and cannot leave messages as to where they can be reached, a two-way 
radio call system is desirable. 

20. Reference Library. Books, pamphlets, articles, reprints and other items of general information should be made available in reading racks 
or in a library. 

21. Yearly Evaluation. The most significant regular communication is the employee paycheck. This message is carried regularly and repeat- 
edly as “This is what your job is worth.” That is why the money message must be accurate, comparable to other university departments and col- 
lege unions, and clearly communicated. 

22. Least Desirable Techniques. Such techniques as the foUowing are not recommended: question and grip boxes, grievance procedures 
and employees’ councils. 

23. And Finally-‘‘Lagniappe. ” That special extra added surprise. The rose on your secretary’s desk-that extra thought when one long in 
your service reaches that half century mark and needs reassurance that life really isn’t over . . . These things, usually small, do not take much 
time, just thought. To many, the thought is the thing, not the token. 

Marvin 0. Swenson, General Manager 
Students' Union 
University of Alberta 

As union administrators, one of our most important responsibilities is communicating what needs to be done. Much of this communicating 
takes place through the issuance of orders. This is an important means of modifying human behavior so as to accomplish the work which must 
be done. In fact, communications of this type are a very important part of supervision. We often attempt to stand^dize orders, save time in 
communicating and assure that each person gets the message through the development of policy statements, operating procedures and formal- 
ized training programs. 

Another important part of administration is coordination. By coordination is meant the harmonizing or drawing together of the diverse ele- 
ments of an organization towards its central purpose. A basic means of obtaining coordination is effective communications. This requires, first 
of all, clear line and staff relationships within the department. Current information of what is going on is vital to effective team work. Knowing 
who is responsible for each phase is a must. This calls for organization charts, job descriptions, and staff meetings. 

Communications take place through any sense perception. The aim is to bring about the desired actions to solve the problem at hand. While 
the issuance of orders is often necessary to accomplish these results, the method should be used carefully. Effective coordination and supervi- 
sion is more often based on leadership skill. It is clearly the superior method to initiate change. 

An efficient football coach preparing for the first game of the season uses many techniques which have implications for administrators in 
other fields. 

Prior to selecting his assistants, the coach first must analyze the job to be done and his own strong and weak points. Having done this he 
can decide on the jobs of each of the assistants. With this decision made he sets out to find staff which can carry out efficiently the responsi- 
bilities. In other words, he has set up his organizational structure and established the job descriptions. 

Once the staff is complete, it spends hours examining films, reviewing personnel, and studying all other factors which may effect the season. 
Plans are laid for the offense and the defense and needs for additional personnel are assessed. The policies and policy decisions are made by the 
professional members of the staff. 

Next comes intensive recruiting of players— or in our case— additional staff; seeking just the right persons for each position. Then begins an 
intensive training program. Each assistant with the major goal and plan in mind, goes about his phase of the job. Through it all, periodic staff 
meetings are held, decisions are reviewed, adjustments are made and new plans drawn. The work of each is obvious when the entire team plays 
as a unit and the entire staff stands or falls on the basis of the results. 

Let’s push the analogy a little further and examine the player-coach relationships as well. If the individual players are not motivated to do 
their best, the team performs at less than peak efficiency. They too must know how they fit into the overall plan, what part they play in it, and 
who to turn to for instruction and advice. Sometimes a coach wiU elect to allow players additional responsibilities such as serving as captain or 
calling the plays. 

While I’m not arguing that running a union building is like coaching a football team, I am arguing that there are lessons to be learned from 
the techniques used by men who have become successful in that field. It is not my intention in the remaining paragraphs to provide a detailed 
discussion of any of the listed tools. They can be found in any good text on administration. What I do wish to do is indicate that the follow- 
ing are useful tools which every administrator can use and comment briefly on each. 

1. Organization charts clearly establish the lines of authority from the topmost position to the in<Uvidual worker doing the job. No person 
should have more than one immediate superior and the number any one person supervises should be limited to a number that can be efficiently 
controlled. Staff relationships as opposed to line relationships must be stated so that no confusion results. 

2. Job descriptions should be written for every position and other staff members should know the responsibilities of those they must work 
with. 

3. Policy statements must be written to allow those with the authority to do so to make decisions on problems which occur repeatedly. They 
must be clearly stated in written form, understood by everyone and be strictly enforced. 

4. Procedures. These must be easily understood and show precisely who does what, where and when it is to be done. 

5. Guide Books. Carefully written instruction books should be prepared for distribution to users, explaining what they must do to obtain 
the desired service. Examples are: Scheduling Guides, Conference Plarmer’s Handbooks, Committee Chairmen’s Instructions, and Crafts Area 
Users Guide. 
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6 Reports. These are of two types. One form simply reports the activities of the department to iftose outsi^ it. Thc» 
relations {Sue A more^sefultype ?rithin departments ieks to analyze its successes and failures, define its problems, and indicate solutions to 
the problems and future plans. This type of a report actually becomes a working document to be referred to throughout the year. 

7. Training Programs. These programs have the objective of saving the time of the trainer as wcU as inculcating a feeling of belonging and 
pride in the organization. A well prepared training program will pay dividends in terms of a smoother operation. 

8 Staff Meetings. Regular staff meetings are an essential communications device. Attendance should be ntandatory but th^h^ 
of the meeting shS not be violated as it interferes with the work of the departments. Only topics of ^nc^ conc^ should be on the agenda. 
Coordination, solution to common problems, planning, and morale should be the main objectives of these meetings. 

9. Form!. One flnia note of cauUon is that care most be taken not to develop » many forms that H'J *“<>■”' 

Vurntni* nnthtno mnre than somethine to be used for future alibis. However, some forms are necessary and they should be prepared in enough 
S^soXme^Tne w“o n^^^^ Myr^e tafSon. Examples aie: schednling forms, personnel forms, mtd purchase and work orders. 



William R. Bierbaum, Director 
New Mexico Union 
University of New Mexico 



“Hi, Marv, how are things in Canada?” “O.K.” 

“Hello, Walt, everything going O.K. at Cheney?” “Yup.” 

“Frank, did you get into the building yet?” “Not yet.” 

Here we go, asking general questions, getting general answers, and not reaUy knowing anything more ... How true? .. . How real? How per- 
sonal? 

Questions you ask reflect what you want to see, feel, and understand. Assuming this, then, apparently the only thing you re^y want to 
understand from asking general questions is that everything is generally going great. And that s all you will realize, - that everything is, appar- 
ently, going great. 

When you talk to your own managers, what sort of questions do you ask? - the same sort of thing? Normally you cm 
answers to the extent and depth your manager thinks you might be mterested. If you mdicate no interest, why should the manager go arth . 
Perhaps he does have more to say, but if your interest is slight, why should he be the one to brmg up problems in his area. 

So, how do you learn what the real situation is? How do you find out? How do you know what is really going on? 

It’s simple - you hire analytical managers, - managers who are objective, fully knowledgeable and able to understand what you want, able to 
at times even read your mind, able to get the information to you that you really need, even going beyond your indicated interest. 

But you and I know we don’t find these people very often. If you have somebody like this, consider yourself lucky. If you are able 
develop somebody like this, I pat you on the back! But we actually seldom find or develop such Persons. And these we people who, in a ^ 
ing field like the college union field, quickly become top managers and handle their own operations. We don t keep them under a bushel for 

very long! ! 

Now, if you haven’t found this kind of man, then let’s try a second solution . . . You listen to information given, for whatever reason, and 
then draw your conclusions from what’s been given. 

But have you remembered that this voluntary communication may not be very comprehensive, - and in fact, may possibly be quite inade- 
quate? It is also likely to be slanted or even protective of the individual who is giving it! This means that you cm t depend entirely upon 
Sntary information forwarded to you. You accept it, taking it for what it’s worth, - but be sure you don’t take it for more thM it s worth! 

It was a quotation from a representative of Carson, Pirie & Scott, here in Chicago, some time back that went like this - The higher up the 
ladder you are the less likely you are to get real expressions of what individuals are thinking. 

We can’t overlook these pitfalls in voluntary information. What were the real motives for giving it? What did the person really say? Why 
did he tell you? 

It looks as if we need to look for a third possibility, - and the only one, I feel, we cm really rely upon, - asking good questions Since we 
don’t have an abundMce of top managers and CM’t depend upon much of the voluntary information we get because of the pitfalls we ve 
mentioned, we are going to have to ask questions to find out what’s going on. 

How can anything as simple as asking questions be worth time for review? Because it isn’t really that simple! In fact, I would venture to 
say that most people have difficulty in knowing how to ask good questions. 

Let’s begin by keeping in mind this first point; when you ask questions, keep the terms understandable. What is meMingful to j^u is not 
necessarUy meaningful to the person on the receiving end of the question. Explaining m terms you understand ^es not "ecess^y ttio 
same terms are ones Mother person uses, so put yourself in his shoes and express yourself from his standpoint. How cm you check under 

standing? One way is to ask him to repeat what you have asked. In this mMner, you can clear up My problems, or misundersto , 

the spot. • A ,1 

Next, begin a progressive series of questions requiring increasingly direct answers, - work from the generd quwtions to the specific. 
the yes-no question, for this meMS you’re providing the hard part of the thinking. These are questions such as Do you agree.. •• 
do you think about. . .?” Proceed step by step, developing progressive detail. This will provide mformation about what is really taking place 
Md permit me to draw conclusions on specifics, rather thM upon surface information. 

I think it suffices to say that this statement stiU applies; ‘To hear is one thing, - to realize what you’ve heard is “°t*iei^ - t^o unders^^^^ 
what you’ve heard is a third, - to learn from what you’ve heard is still something else, - but to act on what you ve heard is all that really mat- 
ters.” 

But to be able to act on what you’ve heard, you’ve got to know what you’re acting upon . . . 

The last part of questioning might be called “forced evaluation” - the icing on the cake! 

Here are some of the questions that lead to evaluative Mswers; “What do you think?” nf 

will that solve?” “What will be the probable outcome?” “What is the basis for such a recommendation? What will be the effect of. . .. 
Answers to these questions require a ps’rson to stick his neck out, - but after he has laid the foundation for his Mswers on reasonmg. 
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This whole process of asking questions, reaching for meaningful essentiid information, checking 
a man’s judgement in arriving at conclusions is probably a learning process for your manager. - and a training process for you. Providmg 

an experience is your obliption. 

Now with this information you are ready the next time someone asks you the question in the old joke. How s your manager. . to reply. - 
“Compared to what?” 

Frank E. Noffke, Director 
College Union 
California State College 

As in any activity, nothing gets started until the inclination is there-until motivation has been achieved. 

WhUe communication is the fibre of aU activities, we are concerned today about the pure form of communication. It has a umqucness and 
challenge unexcelled for it involves that delicate, intangible thread or fibre, human relations. 

The principles, techniques and devices of good communication are not much good without the inclination, the desire, for people to commu- 
nicate. talk to, enjoy being with, each other. • ^ ^ a 

lost. 

A panacea, if you will, to establish and insure the “inclination to communicate” is a training program. 

All training programs are essentially human relations or personnel programs, or should be 

1 of planning for partldpatlon, poopio mns. commndcate when in condd witt each other regularly m a group — 

U/p nppd to have training programs which get at human matters and discuss them with people on our staffs. Training goes beyond 5®^”' 
niqut S thelob It human relations, and the facts and specifics of human relations to create ^/dersmnding. This says 

tiiat ego is not man’s^worst enemy, and when understood and used, it is the source of well-directed personal power and energy. 

Staff Developmental Series. As an illustration of the foregoing. I would like to tell you about S.D.S.. St^®|®loP;"^^ ^enes JvSte 
cram started out as a device for the training of supervisors. It came at the point in our orgaiuzation when ^ vvas clew that the V 
KSwL nS going to attract personal sufficiently weU qualified to handle the job in ways that would “'• 

dependent operating Kiiowing that the staff does not always accept new ideas and new programs with the spontaneity of tte 

this mee ting I wrote a memorandum and included this statement; * 1 , 

“It is my feeling that all staff members have come to this department not alone to enjoy their chosen work °I feel thL^° 

this staff, to be an ‘in-service training program’ somewhat along the hnes of that taking place in business try. 

“We can determine as a group the topics in which we have the greatest interest and which will have the ^eatest direct application, keeping 
in mind that our goal is to improve our methods and powers of analytic thinking, and ourselves as persons. 

were of greatest interest to the group. I made sure that I followed this hst rehgiously. Here are some. 

How to deal with people - human relations - human understandings. 

How to organize your work better. j . ^ j »* 

Communication - how to keep people informed - what needs communicatmg and what doesn t. 

How to evaluate - results, and result, and solution to problem. 

How to be in two places at once! 

2 Let each person perform, e.g. explain his job. AU see that each has a respectable role and contribution. 

To me the essence of good training is: providing information and topics for discussion and problem solution which wiU help supervisors and 

ST'giouStec^ertncquaS!^^^^ 

of some of the subject matter. I want to emphasize that you can bring almost anything mto the discussion, e.g., 

. “Sharp talk.” 

. Cooperation. 

Communist brainwashing recording. 

. Operating under your own steam. .... u- * 

We began with job appreciation to permit acquaintanceship by position and by individuals before getting mto the heavier subjects. We 
rotated SSp S tegulaily and than seUs our avantual goal tha solution of spacr .0 proWams u. out own oparation. 
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3. Engage the group in solving problems together, through Case Study Method; get ACU manual on Harvard Case Study Sessions. 

We employed almost every teaching method and device known in the profession. Following are a few, but the important thing to remember 
is that these sessions just cannot happen by themselves, they must be carefully and thoroughly planned so that each session has the assurance of 
conriderable learning taking place. 

Problem Solution Method: 

A. Brainstorming as a device is quite excellent with such a group. The rules can be looked up anywhere. 

B. Case Studies, taken from the operation, to me are the single greatest aid once a poup is fairly well acquainted with problem-solving and 
with the teaching of principle. In my opinion no case study should be left until the principles demonstrated and applied have been derived and 
underscored. Capsule cases are abbreviated to meet a limited objective which involve many people in a short time. 

C. Buzz Sessions, as a technique for the discussion of capsule cases, seem to me quite important, for they provide for small groups of four 
to six, with each individual talking and participating. Many never talk in groups of eight, ten, or more. 

4. Reveal each department’s program for questions and suggestions, thus obtaining the good effect of seeking advice from others. 

5. Interest the group in human relations by centering training sessions on human relations. There are many excellent Aims. 

6. Consider the sensitivity training approach for professional staff or just for yourself. This is delicate and new, but the phUosophy at least 
is useful-to gain understanding of each o^er and increase one’s sensitivity to others for everyday working relations. 

7. Social events among staff, well planned and timed, are valuable; include student leaders. 

8. Good communication is the necessary medium for motivation itself-to produce ideas that will improve, change, and stimulate your 
union’s operation and service. 



THE SYSTEMS APPROACH IN PROGRAMMING 

ON BEING SYSTEMATIC 
Richard Meisler 

Special Assistant to the President 
Antioch College 

The systems approach is the New Rationalism. It is intelligence harnessed to make progress. It is intelligence being used more and more 
effectively to make the world a better place to line in. It is also mind without heart. It is also ruthless intelligence creating a technological 
world which is very powerful, but which happens also to be polluted and inhuman, with the machine having higher priorities than the man. 
Which of these characterizations is conect? It is probably too early to tell, but it is important to remember that both characterizations are 
possible. As is often the case, powerful tools can produce all kinds of products. 

Let us review some of the historical and philosophical background of the systems approach, and then discuss its applicability to educa- 
tional problems. In a general sense, the systems approach is a way of thinking, a family of problem-solving techniques, which represents some- 
thing very important about the years 1940 to 1968. Beginning during the second World War, the systems approach has guided the develop- 
ment of our tremendous new military, industrial, computer and space-exploration technologies. The systems app!;oach is the way of thinking 
which has organized and ordered the research and development projects which have been successful in producing our most sophisticated 
contemporary technologies. 

Consider for a moment the difficulties faced by development projects in any of these areas, for example the area of space exploration. Such 
projects develop technology to do things that have never l^n done before. There is very little hard knowledge about which of the alternative 
paths of development is likely to be most successful. There are many alternative developmental strategies. To choose among the alternatives 
by trial and enor would simply be too expensive. The problem is to distribute the available resources in such a way as to maximize the chances 
of success while minimizing waste. The systems approach has come a long way in providing a methodological solution to this problem. It is, 
therefore, a partial answer to the general philosophical question, “How can we think effectively about a future which will be different, in many 
respects from the pasts we have known?’’ The systems approach helps to answer this question, at least in a technological research and devel- 
opment context. Just to keep things in perspective, we might pause for a moment to note that the problems of universal education in a mass 
society are not small or inexpensive in comparison with the problems of developing complex military and space technologies. Not only do we 
have psychological, social, and political problems in education, but we face a major series of problems in resource allocation. In education, as 
in these other fields, the future is going to be quite different from the past. There are many alternative strategies and there is a great deal at 
stake. 

A key element in the systems approach is that the planner is required to make a clear statement of the goals and objectives of the project or 
activity he wishes to develop. Systems people make a great fuss over the statement of goals. They insist, for example, that goals be stated ex- 
plicitly, in operational and behavioral terms. Such an operational statement of goals allows one to state clear and objective criteria by which 
the attainment of these goals may be measured. There can then be no self-deception or doubt as to whether a project has been successful. In 
the classical technological instances of the systems approach, the goals can be stated in mathematical terms and success can actually be mea- 
sured and described in numbers. The goal, for example, in developing a rocket engine can be stated by saying that it must develop a certain 
number of pounds of thrust, it must not generate more than a certain number of units of heat, it must not weigh more than a certain number 
of pounds, etc. When the goal of a project is stated with this degree of explicitness, especially when it is expressed in numbers, there is no 
vagueness about whether the goals have been achieved. 

The statement of goals must also be open-ended and non-prejudicial with respect to the ways in which the goals are to be achieved. The 
systems approach is a method to decide among possible ways.to achieve one’s goals, so the statement of objectives ought not to presuppose 
means for achieving the objectives. The statement of goals must be especially free from hidden or traditional assumptions, assumptions which 
would hinder our ability to consider the .widest range of possible paths leading to the goals. Nothing delights a systems expert more than find- 
ing a traditional hidden assumption. In education, for example, if the goal of our project is to bring second-grade slum children up to the 
society’s normal reading level for their age, then we must nbt say that our goal is to train teachers who are especially well prepared for dealing 
with such children. Nor would we say that the goal is smaller classes. For if our goal is truly the higher rsading level, we don’t wish to state 
it in the narrower terms of training teachers or reducing class size. Why assume that we will be using teachers rather than television? Why 
assume that it will be most effective for children to learn reading in a class situation rather than in some other context? At first, anyway, we 
state the problem so as to be able to consider the full range of strategies which may lead to the higher reading level. And we don’t want to be 
bound by the traditional wisdom that tells us that teacher training and class size are the most crucial variables. We want to state our objectives 
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in such a way as to allow us to const<ler the possibility that they may be achieved in some new way, for example, by teaching the children s 
mothers to read. A major messaf^e of the systems approach is, therefore, “Be clear about your goals. If possible, state them quantita ive y. 

In any case, examine them carefully and ruthlessly root out hidden and conventional assumptions. Be sure that your goals are stated so that 
you will know how their achievement will be measured. You must be able to answer the question Under what sets of circumstances will I 
know that the goals have either been reached or missed?” 

A second key element of the systems approach is the identification of all the parts of reality which may have a sig^icant bearing on tte 
achievement of the goals. This is the process of defining the system and its boundanes. Typically, an attempt to use the systems approach will 
reveal to us that we have been defining our system too nanowly. As we find all the elements that are important to the acWevement of our 
goals, we wiU find that some of them are not within our domain of control. It is nontheless important to keep them m mind, to keep an eye 
on them, so that when they change we may adjust to them. 

The application of the systems approach thus involves a recognition of all the variables which are relevant to the achievement of one s 80|ds. 

A basic tenet of the approach is that these single relevant factors are probably intenelated in complex ways. They do not 
out influencing each other. In order to consider alternative strategies in a rational manner one must therefore make a borough ^ves^afion of 
the interactions among the different components of the system. Systems professionals emph^e quite strongly the dj^ovety of these inter- 
actions. At this point it is common to try to symbolize the relations among different parts of the system, often u^g block diagrams. In tech- 
nological and scientific situations, these relations may often be described mathematically by sets of equations. If this is the case, a mathe- 
matical model of the system may be developed and put into a computer. In such cases one may run com^puter ex^nments or simulations to 
see how the system would behave in hypothetical situations. This has proved to be a very important technique. The jpace pr^^ 
ample, runs thousands of simulation experiments in the computer before trying one on the launc^g pad. If this p^ of the systems aPProach 
were not applicable to space exploration technology, the costs of the program would be thousands of times higher than it is and space explora- 
tion would be impossible. ^ 

Without going into a great deal more detaUs, it may suffice to say that the systems approach is a meth^ology which analyzes one s goals 
and relevant resources and helps one to formulate a program for using the resources to achieve the gods. We have talked 
parts of the systems approach, the statement of goals and the recognition and characterization of^ elements of tte system. We have also 
mentioned the power the systems approach derives from the use of quantitative measures and techmques when they are available. 

Let us turn to the question of how widely the systems approach may be used. This question is being asked in many contexts, expedally 
those in which large social issues are being addressed. The reason for this interest is the great success ^ich has^n achieved m ^me field j 
especially in governmental ventures. Former Secretary MacNamara revolutionized the Defence Dep^tment with Iw techniques of cost-^nefit 
andysis, one form of the systems approach. These techniques are spreading to other govemmentd departments. Wherever people at® trj^g 
to solve large and expensive problems, wherever there is a major problem of effective resource allocation people Me askmg whether the sys- 
tems approach will allow them to rationalize the use of their available time, tdent and money. The problems of 

portation, education commum'cations are all being examined from the perspective of the systems approach. AU of these problems have m- 
portant technologicd elements, so the systems approach becomes even more promising due to its onpis in the world of technolo^d 
velopment. At meetings all over the country and in a wide range of publications, the potentid domam of the systems approach is Wmg dis- 
cussed. Here is an example, a quotation from Technology Review, a publication of MIT . Under the headmg. Systems for People, it 

asked. 

Can the systems engineering approach to large-scde research and development enterprises which created America’s modem weapons 

SSems dso ^ apXrtTsol^^^^^^ urban^oblems? And if it is, can we devise institutional arrangements udthm the 

that the large-scde changes which will foUow are achieved within the context of a dynamic democratic society? Generd Bernard A. 

Schriever formerly Commander of the Air Force Systems Command and now retired from active dujfy. « ^ong the advocates of the 

systems approach to urban problems. Like weapons systems, he told a recent seminar of the M.I.T. Club o. 

problem is made up of many complex elements; indeed, it is “more complex by an order of magmtude than “^^^8 ^ 

done by the military, he sdd. No one has yet addressed the question of how housing, cnme preventioi^ education, transportation^ 

and opportunity relate into a totd urban system, but “the climate is right for constructive business P^«P“tion m mch 

search,” he sdd. The problem now is to see what American industry’s experience m exploiting advanced technology through com 

nlex wstems has to offer and how that backlog of know-how can be brought to bear. . 

This isLi optimistic statement of the problem. There are many such statements, by a wide range of people. Note that 

that a systems approach to large socid problems would have to be reconciled with our democratic traditions and vdues, and that this might 

not be easy. 

But the applicability of the systems approach to new areas is still an open question. We don’t know whether it will be helpful. despite the 
fact that there Me good reasons for hoping that it will be. In the midst of a great ded of optimistic talk about the syst^s approach, lUs 
to come across a skepticd or pessimistic note. This happened to me whUe readmg the iYew York severd wejs 
agoOriMch 24 1968). The headline read “Systems Andysts Me BMfled by Problems of Socid Change. The ^icle reported on a >JJ,®®tmg 
on systems organized by the American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics and the Operations ReseMch Society of Amenca. The story 

The systems andysts and engineers who have brought efficiency to globd wm came close to admitting defeat this week as they con- 
fronted the problems of socid change. ^ o • . » u 

One of them, Joseph H. Engel, summarized a three-day forum on “Systems Andysis and Socid Change by saymg: 

“As we move closer and closer to human beings, human life, and to its gods, we find that we Me dealing progressively with more and 
more difficult problems.” 

“As we move closer and closer to human beings, human life, and to its gods, we find that we Me dealing progressively with more and 
more difficult problems.” 

He went on to say, 

“We’re very good at hMdwMe and tacticd problems and starting well-defined reseMch and development programs. We re lousy at 
strategic and philosophicd problems. 

“We need to put all of our psychologists, all our ‘people-oriented’ people to work on these problems. I see a very long and difficult 
road ahead.” 

The mood of that conference was very humble, especially for systems andysts. An eMlier paper was entitled “Is There Intelligent Life on 
EMth?” The liumility and questioning Me very hedthy signs. The question of the wider applicability of the systems approach is an open one, 

and this must be understood. 

Let us illustrate these points by considering how the systems approach might be applied to educationd •problems. The major difficulty 
relates to the statement of gods and objectives. In some educationd and training Meas this is no problem. We can stete m quite behaviord and 
operationd terms our objectives in training a jet pilot, or at least we can so formulate a good proportion of those objectives. We know vety 
cl^ly many of the behaviors we want him to be capable of after he finishes his training. The military and mdustnd segments of our society 
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have already applied the systems approach to educational problems of this type with great success. Consider how the armed forces effec- 
tively train a constantly changing and unskilled population to support and work with the most complex technological systems ever invented. 

What about the statement of the goals of education in a public school system or a liberal arts college? Some behavioral objectives can 
obviously be stated, such as the acquisition of certain standard and measurable academic skills: the language arts, mathematical skills, com- 
puter programming, and so on. These behavioral objectives are no problem and the systems approach should be vigorously applied in pro- 
grams which pursue these goals. There are, in fact, many familiar educational contexts in which our goals could be stated behaviorally, but 
are not. Goals are often stated in terms of the subject matter of the curriculum, but little systematic attention is given to the question of 
what behaviors should count as indications that the learning has taken place. We talk of “covering” the subject matter, not about changes in 
the student. In our statements of goals, we can surely do better than we do and the systems approach can improve our thinking by challeng- 
ing us in this area. 

But more difficult problems arise when we consider the general goals of a humane education, the nurture of creativity and individuality, 
the growth of morally responsive and involved human beings. When I think of the goal of a college education, I think of preparing a person to 
live in a future which will be very unlike the world of his teachers. What behavioral patterns should we impart to our students as they prepare 
to live in a world in which they will have three careers in a lifetime, or none? What skills and attitudes must a good citizen have in a mass 
society characterized by automation, mobility, leisure, and all the otlier aspects of our future? 

We can answer only in general philosophical terms and not in precise behavioral ones. This is not because we are fuzzy thinkers, but be- 
cause some ignorance is necessary. Certainly, as we learn more about the nature of the future, we shall be able to specify operationally some 
goals which can only be philosophically stated at present. But other more remote goals will come along whose statement can only be vague 
and philosophical in nature. 

The systems approach must be tried in the whole range of educational contexts, both in those in which behavioral objectives are clear and 
in those in which they are not. If we take the easy way out and concentrate ordy on those objectives which can be articulated operationally, 
we have a chance of creating a highly effective but shallow and short-sighted educational system. We shall achieve our goals efficiently, but 
they will be the wrong ones. 

The systems professional may respond that there is simply no meaning to the admonition to apply the systems approach when operational 
goals cannot be articulated. Too much of the systems approach would be lost, he would say. If that is so, then the systems approach is inele- 
vant to some of the most important problems in education. But I believe that it is relevant and that it retains power even in those instances 
where our goals can only be stated in philosophical terms. For one of the most important messages of the systems approach is that one must 
take a global view. All influential factors n}ust be studied in their complex intenelationships. We must deal with interacting parts of reality, 
even if they are not parts which are the conventional concerns of educators. We must design or alter whole educational communities, not 
indulge ourselves in the easy but limited problems of curriculum reform. Curriculum reform, teacher education, learning laboratories, pro- 
grammed instruction, academic games, tutorial projects, audiovisual aids, closed circuit television, videotape, computer-assisted instruction, 
etc., are all worthy ventures. But most educational innovation focuses too closely on one or two of these areas. The relevant message of the 
systems approach is to focus on the development of whole systems of learning, educational communities, in which the multitude of resources 
are used in a coordinated and integrated way, rationally directed toward the achievements of stated goals. 

The systems approach has come to the attention of educators for several reasons. The professional systems people are aggressive and 
imperialistic; they seek out new areas for the application of their methodology; the educator’s problems attract them. Also, as mentioned 
before, our society’s educational challenge is vast. Any methodology that has been successful in the rational allocation of resources must be 
given a trial in the educational world. Lastly, as educational technology develops, industry and education are faced with the problem of 
strategies for its development. The systems approach has proved its power in effectively guiding the deployment of technology in other 
fields and so it is being tried in education. 

If educators are to respond creatively to the systems approach, they will learn some of its lessons and respond with a lesson of their own. 
As educators, we will accept the global approach, the challenge to design systems. At the same time we will follow the systems people in 
vigorously challenging the assumptions which have traditionally supported education, such as the centrality of the teacher. And our deploy- 
ment of technology must conform to a total plan of interacting elements; it should not be piecemeal. 

The main lesson that educators can teach the systems approach relates to the statement of goals. It may not be possible to state the goals 
of education fully in behavioral terms, and there are probably other areas of life in which this is so. It is not the result of poor thinking, but 
of life. In the place of some behaviord objectives we have elements of our educational philosophies. These will continuously be transformed 
into behavioral goals, but new non-behavioral goals will move in as new indeterminate futures emerge. The systems mode of thinking must 
be adapted to areas of activity which are characterized by more vagueness than the technological areas in which it has been applied until now. 



WHAT IS IT - CAN THE UNION USE IT? 
David M. Kauffman, 

Former Chief Administrative and Fiscal Officer 
Central Connecticut State College 



The word system is used in many different contexts and has various meanings. As used in this paper, the word system will be taken to mean 
a method of organization such as allows for control. A control is merely a means by which the results of a given activity conform to a given 
aetkifjvalues. In simple language, control is doing what one wants to have done. Thus the whole problem of system andysis breaks down into 
a few relatively simple questions, but these questions need to be answered and here is where the problem lies. First, it is necessary to determine 
or measure the output or results of a given activity. Second, it is necessary to know what is to be accomplished. Third, it is necessary to know 
what steps can be taken to achieve the intended objective. 

Although these questions are not difficult, the greatest hindrance to their solution is a method of communicating the values in common 
comparative terms. This problem of measuring and comparing intangibles is the concern of this paper. 

I. The Nature of College Union Output 

The business firm which manufactiures a product or offers a service is able to determine the value of that product or service on the basis 
of what society will pay in terms of dollars for it. The dollar is the common denominator for communicating values. Thus the output of 
companies maldng tractors can be compared to the output of companies making spoons by stating each company’s output in terms of 
dollars. 
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In the coUege uihon, ftere is no P”“ “8 attached 

“type's by confpiing selling price. Since the doUa. cannot he used as an indicator 

of relative value, the objective is to find a substitute unit of measurement. 

M...,.rin p output Without the advantage of a price tag is so difficult that it is not included m our Gross Nationri Product. 

If a particular output has been exclwd ta the markeUt ^te rou nted, a nd at 

rd^ts”^^::? rti?erc^worrx%r^^^^ ~ •»' 

IheTtputTto coUe^*^^^ is in many ways similar to the output of the stu^nfs course wor^^d although this output is not calcu- 
lated in the Gross National Product, it must be measured if the coUege union operation is to be evaluate . m„„etaiv 

In the Soviet Union. The Economic Plan offers the objectives of the society, but these objectives are not expressed m terms of monetary 

However, let us assume that an output target for the next plan period has been <ieci*t 0“ 

Spfe^STulp" • “Tb' 

The“e^TtheSovietUnionre,ealsseveralthings.Firs^ 

of quality, and quantity. 

A The Qualitative Evaluation of Union Output 

lege union may contribute to two different objectives, as for e p , about a factor such as education or culture, unless 

reorajls1^tri«5?S«/H= 

S,^TwLh^StTp“ wo* of culture. But it should be possible to become more objective than 

the anoroach embodied in the terms small, medium and large. . , n 

As a first step in the qualitative evaluation, it is necessary for someone to r^k and state the objectives o the particu ar co ege uni n 
under examination. For example, the objectives of a hypothetical umon may be: 

1. to provide informal education; 

2. to offer recreational activity; 

3. to provide opportunities for social interaction; 

4. to offer services; and 

5 to orovide for university public relations. 

The fact that there is no financial objective in the above list may Muse some ^tritat^i^Ure primary objectives of 

The Hst of objectives smted above is not neMss^y complete nor in the correct 

service as their first objective, or not have public relations as an o within the union But the important thing is that they be 

Finally the ranking of objectives may change from department to department withm the union, uui me unpuiioi 6 

rbrri::i“rir=^^ 

Si 0??b1^trv'S'wt2M't'a^dTi^^^^^^^ Objective and public relations as the least necessary to the union 

program. 



Importance of 
Objective to 
Union Program 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Objective 

education 
recreation 
social interaction 
service 

public relations 



Weighting 

Factor 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 



The contribution which the above format provides fa ttat it offers a frame Smi^ttS^e^fa vri“eSf ^ 

rss:n’SdSe»rsX&L^^^^^^^ 

ranked in order of importance. 

.John P. Lewis, Bueinel^onditlone Analyeh, (New York: MoGraw.HiBBookCompany.Inc., 1959), p. 21. 

**Alec Nove, The Soviet Economy (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1963), p. 155. 
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The second pax, of .he quahtahve evaloahon xe,;d,es .ha. Jhe fol.‘’^X'Ti^ " 

each objective, the contribution of ^ ^ ^ j 

8^®*/.. *. ’ contribution 

contnbution 



the specific piogram must be given a value between one and ten, as is done for a game room below. 



Objective 



Weighing 

Factor 



Contribution of a 
game room (1 to 10) 



education 
recreation 
social interaction 
service 

Now it tte »-e«hin*CwTmoI«pUed by die ContrUmOon Factor to sum of to xesuiang flguxes will xepmsen, to deg.ee .o which to 
game room contributes to the overall objectives of the coUege umon. 



5 

4 

3 

2 

1 



2 

8 

7 

1 

1 



Objective 

education 
recreation 
social interaction 
service 

public relations 



Weighing 

Factor 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



2 

8 



Contribution Factor 

- 10 

= 32 

= 21 

= 2 

= i 



66 = Quality Index 



Now to. a Quali,y Index has been ealeula.ed. wha. d«s i, to. to^ to, SauSao?3ltod!tt^ 

m^r^ofTcX onion, to toex would be 0. 

Wha. has been done tos tax is to. to quali.y of to individual nott^^ fom« to deeision- 

to teSS 1 ‘-"“““■"'"O'-* 



Objectives 



Weight 



Name of Project . 
Contribution 



1 . 

2 . 

3 

4. 

5. 
6 



X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



(2) Quality Index 



Figure 1. Determination of the Quality Index for a College Union Project. 

The above Qualliy Index is to to. poxdon of to coUege union onto* m«a»ing system. The attenUon will now have .0 be texned ,0 
an evaluation of the quantity of uhion output. 

L™ dST"sst“rnulto™ ^oXv^o ..tend a 

ability elsewhere, will have to be adapted to fit into a common denommator. nrmdnf, nf Service Precisely 

The quaUty measurement has been labeled the Quality Index and tiie qu^tity Ae at^e room w“ vahie 

whaVdoL^Oeeasion of Sexvi^ enteill I. -V to UndaluS of a 

toward each of the objectwes of the college union. orderfor the game room, or any other union program, to con- 

facility and the utility which should be received by the user. natrons must be using it At the same time there is a certain con- 
tribute any value whatsoever, the faciU^ must ^ Se specifically it was found that the game room 

tinuity during which the service must be utilized fulfillment of the recreational objective of the coUege umon. For what 

contributed a value of eight, on a scale from one to ten, m receive a value of eight; or stated differently, what period of usage was 

average period of bowling. 
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The abhve coneep. o, hnp«ssio„ U «.e Occasion otScM. 

considered in the Quality Index. a cptvipp in the ca^ where numbers are 

The first indicator mentioned above was the ^ c^eteria where the intent and purpose of the customer is 

significant, Occasions of Service are usuaUy in the cafeteria for that person at that particular time. The 

to acquire a meal and when this event is accomphshed J.**®'®** are iiiportant. There is not a great deal of difference between 

same situation exists with the news counter or the university environment. 

ttcsc types of functions and the businesses updated by the pnyate of a permanent project in which numben are, 
Another method advocated as a success mdicator is “^Se. tjjg combination of numbers and time is. In this case, the 

not necessarily an accurate indicator nor the normal method the particular activity. Billiards wiU serve as an example. 

Occasion of Service is merely the average amount of activity ^®"^ “ P®J ^ ? Milliards every time he sought this type of recreation. 

Suppose that it was found that the averap P®'f ".*P®"^ ° oratio^ofS^ No? i^the Occasion of Service difficult to find. Suppose that 

Thus every one and one-half hours of bimard playing is ^ that average receipts from playing were $135. If the rates were 

over a period of time, 300 people used the biUiards room on toe ^erage, ^d^^^ P p Thus the 

30 cen?s per person per hour, the Occasion of Se^?e wou d 1^ 

Occasions of Service could be found dunng any penod of time simply by ^ stated as being factors 

The availabiUty of a particular faciUty m the immediate area ^*J® ®®° ^ ^ ^ tated in terms of Occasions of Service simply because 
in the elimination: addition, or evahiation of a project. Jhe J the project, and dol- 

later in the procedure. Occasions of Service will be determine the quality of a doUar of profit or cost would be 

^1^!? ?irs^^^'Sr«druSls in <Su followmg secUou. Thu fonuutas fo. Occasions of Sumeu am 

presented in Figure 2. 



Directions: Use only one indicator: the one noted in the footnote below. 



Name of Project. 



Indicator 

*Number of people 



Formula 

Customer Count 
OperatingDays 



Cdculation 



Occasions 
of Service 



**Usage 



Project Usage 
average usage 



per person 

operating days 

(3) Total Occasions of Service 



*use in following 
cafeteria news counter 

movies lectures 

snack bars concerts 
dances 

all non-permanent projects 



**use in following 
bowling - 
billiards • 
music lounge - 
game room • 
lounges 



Figure 2. Determination of the Occasions of Service for a College Union Project. 



lines bowled 
games or hours 
manhours 
manhours 
manhours 



Thus far, two basic ti^us of meammmCTts ham ^n muaS'un “rdTSd ttu Omasion of 

S^^T’^SnrrouTiroft? ,uaU«:‘uvaIua«on wid. diu ,uandfy indicafos as foUow. 



Quality 

Index 



Occasions 
of Service 



Output Units 
of Service 



Although profits are not the sole objective of “ * uid S'i^'i^^othei project’’Therefore, the above 

SrufrvSl'So^ "S ^nS'pSSjwrd done by merely addmg to or subtracting itom the above formula. 
^flWimty expressed in relative terms per the foUowmg formula. 



Annual profit or loss of the project 
number of persons using the 

union annually 

Annual operating loss or profit 
of the union annually 



a a fid. ,h. fiaure oroduced by the above is deducted from the previous formula, and if a profit is produced, the 
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II. The Comparison of Output to Input 

A point not covered by this paper, but one that is none the less important, is that records of the operating costs and overhead of each proj- 
ect must be maintained. If this is done, the relative success of each project can be determined by comparing the return m terms of units ot out- 
put to the investment or costs in terms of dollars, such as follows. Assume that the following is true of a project. 



Quality Index 57 

Occasions of Service per day 216 

Annual Usage of College Union 2,000,000 persons 

Annual Profit of College Union ($30,000) 

Number of Operational Days per year 350 
Annual cost of operating project $150,000 



(1) 57 X 216 $20,000 

10* 2,000,000 

$30,000 



1,531 Units of Output per day 



(2) 350 days X 1,531 = 3.57 Units of Output per dollar Cost 

$150,000 

The 3.57 Units of Output per dollar cost is the figure that should be compared to similar figures obtained from other projects conducted by 
the college union operation. Tae final figure includes a consideration of the final factors. 

1. The contribution of the project to union objectives 

2. The cost or profit of the project 

3. The usage of the project 

* The figure 10 is put in solely to reduce the size of the numbers, and will have no effect on the results as long as this figure is main- 
tained as a constant figure, since these are merely comparative figures. 



Ill Recommendations 

The first recommendation, inherent throughout this paper, is that union management formulate a set of objectives for their operation, this 
set of objectives to be used for every project, and for the total union operation, and to be maintained from year to year. The objectives come 
first, not the results. 

The second recommendation is that some effort be made to evaluate the performance under these objectives. This involves more than a 
general vague notion of good, bad or indifferent. The evaluation must be made within the framework of the objectives, with some attempt 
at objectivity, so that records can be maintained and meaningful comparisons made. 

Through the use of surveys and group evaluations, a pre-determined evaluation of each type of program coiiducted in the college union 
could be made so that these subjective factors would not depend upon the individual running the program. Aside from this evaluation of the 
contribution to union objectives, all the other factors needed for a meaningful evaluation can be reduced to objective dollars or numbers and 
the end comparison can be very meaningful if the first subjective comparison of contribution to union objectives is kept constant. 



APPLIED CYBERNETICS 

IS IN-HOUSE DATA PROCESSING FEASIBLE FOR THE COLLEGE UNION? 

Robert P. Schmidt 
Director of Systems Planning 
University of Wisconsin ■ Milwaukee 

The answer to this question cannot be generalized. The feasibUity of automating a data processing procedure can be analyzed only in terms 
of the volume of repetitive transactions, the complexities of the specific procedure, the importance of the information produced, and the al- 
lowable lag between a request for information and the resulting answer. System analysis and design must precede any decision to automate. 

The experience of an increasing number of college unions is that automation of some part of their information system does pay off. The 
future will see this trend continue and probably accelerate. The effective use of scarce resources depends greatly upon information regardmg 
how they are being used and the results achieved. 

Current involvement by college unions with automated data processing seems to fall into several levels; 

First are those installations where in-house processing is completely manual; however certain additional processing is automated at ari off- 
site center like the college business office or a commercial service bureau. Any union on a campus with an automated business office enjoys, 
to some extent, automated budget control, accounting, payroll, etc. Commercial service bureaus are emerging as a real alternative as they 
become more accessible and more able to handle non-standard work. 

Second are those installations where in-house processing is manual but machine-processable documents result . . . usually as a by-product. 
The automated processing is still off-site; however, the time and effort for input and the number of conversion enors is reduced over com- 
pletely manual approach. Typical in-house methods of creating machine-processable input are; 

1. A typewriter coupled to a card or paper tape punch. 

2. An adding machine coupled to a paper tape punch or which produces an optically scannable tape. 

3. A cash register coupled to a paper tape punch or which produces an optically scannable tape. 

4. A typewriter which produces a document which can be read by a character reader. 

5. A timeclock which punches cards or records transactions on a punched paper tape. 

6. An identification or charge plate reader which punches a paper tape or produces an optically scannable tape. 

7. Mark sensing sheets. 

8. Terminals either off or on line to computers. 

9. An imprinter which from an identification or charge plate produces an optically scannable document. 

10. An accounting machine or calculator coupled to a paper tape or card punch. 
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Third are those instaUations typed as “electronic accounting systems." These small systems accept a variety of inputs, perform most neces- 
sary functions, have limited internal storafc but utilire cards, paper tape, and/or magnetic ledger cards for external storage, and produce a 
variety of outputs including hard-copy reports. The systems are easily programmed, compatible in input and output with larger computerized 
systems, operator oriented, and relatively inexpensive. At least three manufacturers produce such systems: 

1. Burroughs E 4000 System 

2. IBM 6400 System 

3. National Cash Register Series SCO System 

Fourth are those small and medium scale computer systems which are becoming available from numerous manufacturers. At this time, no 
college union appears to have a computer system located in-houie. Unless on-line terminal access to large computer systems becomes available 
first, the need for a small in-house computer should be felt in a college union in the near future. 

Further insight into automated data processing for college unions can be found by applying equipment to actual problems. Typical appli- 
cations are: 

Accounts Receivable • Consider automation when the number of accounts and/or the number of repeat accounts becomes significant . . . 
use a typewriter card punch to simultaneously prepare invoice and card for off-site updating of accounts, aging of balances, distribution of 

income, preparation of statements, etc record charges on your cash register and produce a punched paper tape for later processing on 

ynur in-house Burroughs E 4000 system ... use your accounti^ machine to post to ledgers and produce a card for posting the cash receipt 
when payment is made. 

Accounts Payable - Generally the college will have centralized accounting which includes accounts for vendors supplying the union and it 
can apply more sophisticated equipment and systems because of higher volume . . . you could use an accounting machine to post invoices to 
your expense ledgers and produce the card required to input the disbursement into the college’s system. 

Budget Control - This is a fundamental need of any manager, a budget is a financial plan and the control system tells him how he’s doing 
against his plan . . . recommend that the union direct its efforts toward making the college’s budget control system work for it which generally 
means getting the college to control your budget in greater detail . . . committee funds may not be channelled through the college and your in- 
house IBM 6400 system would handle the budget control and reporting job easily. 

Cash Control' Is often the problem of reconciling college records with union records ... use your in-house NCR 500 system to merge the 
transaction cards from the college business office with magnetic ledger form union records and prepare the reconciliation. 

Direct Mailing ' Steadily increasing costs of printing, handling, and postage require better identification of the audience for a mailing piece. . . 
maintain your mailing list in punched cards and include addition^ data (age, interests, year graduated, etc.) which will allow you to sort out 
appropriate audiences . . . send the appropriate cards to the college computing center to produce labels ... run the labels in zip code sequence 
to minimize handling . . . when you establish an account receivable on your accounting machine, produce a card which can be added to your 
mailing list. 

Food Costing' Is a particular application of inventory control approaches, see below . . . biggest problem here is being smart about record- 
ing issues and returns from your food production center . . . use an adding machine which produces an optically scannable tape and send the 
tape to a service bureau for analysis. 

General Ledger Accounting ' Maintaining the accounts necessary for balance sheets and profit and loss statements really involves utilizing 
the output of systems like accounts receivable, accounts payable, cash control, sales analysis, etc. ... the key requirement is to produce the 
output of these systems in machine-processable form, then ... use your in-house IBM 6400 System to update your ledger accounts, trial 
balance, and produce statements, or . . . send the collection of transactions to the college computing center or a commercial service bureau for 
processing. 

Inventory Control - This application is highly refined as an automated procedure . . . usage analysis, cost distribution, reorder analysis, 
typing of purchase orders are only a few of the procedures which can be efficiently performed . . . receipts to and issues from inventory can 
be recorded with a tape punching adding machine or in the evening with that same cash register which recorded cash and charge sales for you 
all day ... all service bureaus have standard inventory systems which will fill your needs . . . inventory should be closely related to your ac- 
counts payable and expense ledger systems-an easy matter when you have a Burroughs E 4000 System in your accounting office. 

Labor Costing ' Is a highly refined industrial application; however, the experience is not easily transferred to college unions because of the 
lack of timekeepers and fixed shifts . . . labor often accounts for over $.50 of each $1.00 of operating expense and deserves an appropriate 
control system ... a key problem has been finding a reasonably priced method of recording time ori^nally in machine-processable form . . . 
card punching timeclocks are now available . . . the actual extension of rate x hours and the cost distribution can be processed on or off-site 
... the output of a labor costing system should be the input to your payroll system . . . since payroll is most often a function of the college 
business office, use an in-house NCR 500 System for labor costing producing a card for the college payroll office. 

Maintenance Scheduling ■ Is a very complex application when carried to the point of developing a schedule based upon actual experience 
... a simple, effective maintenance reminder system can be punch card based and utilize only a card sorter ... the same card wldch becomes 
the maintenance work order can record time and materials and become the input to the costing systems. 

Menu Planning - Is another complex and experimental application requiring a large computer . . . might be a good project for your Home 
Economics and your college computing center. 

Payroll' Discussed earlier as part of the labor costing application ... it is usually a responsibility of the college business office. 

Room Scheduling ' Is a complex and expensive application in order to maintain an on-line, randomly accessible file which equals your 
present Kardex or ledger book ... the punched card is an excellent basis for performing the very valuable statistical analysis of room usage . . . 
completed room reservations could be coded on mark sense sheets, converted to cards and processed using the standard statistical programs 
in your college computing center. 

Sales Analysis - Is a procedure with high payoff-a normal cash register can distribute income to numerous accounts . . . sales analysis be- 
comes really valuable when related to inventory, food cost, and labor cost ... use a cash register coupled to a paper tape punch and merge the 
tape with the output of the other systems on your IBM 6400 System. 

Survey Analysis - Is particularly important to effective programming but is often avoided because of work involved in analysis ... use mark 
sense sheets to take the survey and send them over to your college computing center for processing using their standard statistical programs. 
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PRACTICAL AND PROVEN APPLICATIONS TO UNION OPERATIONS 

Charles E. Cosper, Director 
USL Union 

University of Southwestern Louisiana 

We hear much talk today of the “impersonal college.” Students complain that they are merely numbers and are mechanically shuffled 
around like the cards which carry those numbers. This, of course, is true to some extent. As our campuses grow in population, facilities and 
land area, we must rely on automation for registration, fee paying, scheduling, accounting, menu planning, etc. 

This discussion will consider the application of data processing to accounting, room scheduling, inventory controls, payroll and communi- 
cation as they apply to the union. My assignment will discuss the use of data processing as it assists the union in communicatinjg with the uni- 
versity community. Effective communication with every member of the university community will enable us to provide facilities and programs 
tailored to individual needs and desires. By gearing the program to the individual we can do a great deal in eliminating the “impersonal” label many 
students tag onto our universities. 

I believe there are four specific areas of communication in which data processing centers can be of significant value to a union in accomplish- 
ing its goals and objectives: 

1. Planning A New or Expanded Union Facility 

2. Determining and Evaluating Union Programs 

3. Establishing Mailing and Special Interest Lists 

4. Special Programs 

1. Planning A New or Expanded Union Facility 

Those in the early planning stages of a union, or the expansion of present facilities will find data processing of a needs survey of the campus com- 
munity very valuable. By adapting the survey to tabulation by computers, accurate cross-sections of the community can be screened. Actually, 
with the speed of modem day computers, it would not be inconceivable to use the entire campus population for a survey rather than a representa- 
tive sample. Attached is the needs survey the university of Southwestern Louisiana used. It is included with the permission of the planning 
consultant for the USL Union, Mr. Carl Maddox. It was designed so the results could be reflected in a variety of categories; by sex, acadeinic 
classification, residence, or in combinations of these categories. This, of course, is only practical with computers. This type of questionnaire is 
an excellent way to communicate with the student body in explaining what a union is and how its facilities can benefit the individual. 

2. Determining and Evaluating Union Programs 

Recently the Research and Evaluation Committee of the USL Union set about to determine what specific type of programs the students 
wanted at USL. The union concept is new on our campus-we are just planning our buUding-so our programming committees needed to know 
what to do in the way of specific programs. 

By working with a statistics instructor, the Committee developed a rather effective questionnaire which is included with this paper. 

This survey was administered first to a small class to test its validity. Once this was determined, a random sample of student names was 
selected from the computer list of registered students. Separate address labels were prepared from the sample and the questionnaires were 
mailed. The results of the returned questionnaires will be punched on cards and fed into the computer for analysis. 

It should be noted that this type of survey also informs the recipient just what the union is all about. For the first time he may realize how 
versatile the union program can be. 

At the end of each school year, the Research and Evaluation Committee plans to send an evaluation questionnsure to a representative group 
of students of all programs held during the year. We hope this survey will indicate the percentage of participation in activities by the total cam- 
pus; which students participate, for example: independents, commuters, etc. and we also hope to receive opinions concerning specific programs. 

We are always receiving surveys through the mail; some good, others not worth the paper they are written on. I would like to list a few 
pointers that I find helpful in the preparation of a survey which is to be analyzed or tabulated by the computer. 

a. Format 

Answers to a survey must be transplated onto punched cards, therefore the coding should be as simple as possible. A key punch 
operator performs like a typist, that is, she punches from left to right, card column at a time. Therefore, only one letter or symbol 
per column should be required (row 1 to 12). More than one entry requires her to backspace, which is time-consuming. 

b. Wording of Questions 

(1) When possible, answers should be reflected in single digits or letters; such as: a = no, b = yes rate this category from 1-9 
check only one block, etc. 

(2) Avoid blank spaces to be filled in with words. Each letter of a word requires a card column and the allocation of card columns 
is very critical. Also, it is very difficult to sort or summarize written statements on the computer. If a written opinion is necessary 
on the questioimaire, it is advisable to identify each questioimaire so that those with written comments can be pulled and studied. 

(3) Always have an answer available for each student, even if it is “no opinion.” In this way the keypunch operator can punch an 
answer for each question. 

c. Sample Survey 

If possible, give the survey to a typical sample group. One class in school should be sufficient to check the survey for readability 
and clarity. 
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publicity to the union. 

3. Establishing Mailing and Special Interest Lists uci shaU include an IBM card in the registration packet of every USL 

At the suggestion of the Director of the Data ThtSSrd will be used for all mailing Usts and wiU be the source for 

^edal aSte ap«Jd tdenU which can he u«d in nnion prognuns. 

4. Utilizing the Computer in Special Programs Comnuter” in the February 1968 issue of College and University 

Recently I read an article entitled “S^dents ® nfSdit^^ of Modem Hospital. In the article the author discusses the “ 

Business. The article was written by Jo seeking educational rSorms. The Facilitater was used at the University Christian 

experiment by an informal educational by the participants. 

Movement in Cleveland to structure a conference out of the needs Drou^t y v questionnaire were fed into a computer 

Delegates were questioned about their needs and ^ interests were listed together so that meetings could be ananged for 

2. Anticipate your needs far enough m advance that ^“Pj^g^muft be scheduled weU in advance of operating time. 



4. 
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EXHIBIT B 
USL UNION 

SURVEY ON CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES FOR THE USL CAMPUS 

March, 1968 



The USL Union wiU be both a faciUty and an organization. The planning of the faciUty is now in the hands of Ae 

its buUding complex within two years. In the meantime, the organization is workmg for your mterest-developing a program of recreational, 
cultural, and social activities for the campus community. 

The first step in developing a comprehensive program is to determine what YOU want. For that reason, we ask that you complete s ques on 
naire and return it in the enclosed self-addressed, stamped envelope at your earliest convenience. 

A. TOURS AND TRAVEL . ^ u- u 1.1 

1. Since extended tours and trip can only be sponsored by the USL Union during vacation periods, please check two peno s w ic wou 

be most appealing to YOU. 

a. Thanksgiving c. Easter 

b. Christmas d- Semester Break 

2. If the cost did not exceed $150,000, which one of the foUowing extended trips would YOU attend? 

a. A sight-seeing and theater tour of New York City. e. Visit Hemisfair m San Antonio, Texas. 

S: A Sht-seeini tour of Mexico. f 

c. A cruise to Nassau in the Bahamas. 8- Not mterested m y p. 

d. A snow skiing trip. 

3. If the cost did not exceed $20,00, which one of the following one-day trips would YOU attend? 

a. Deep-sea filling trip. d. A sight-seeing tour of New Orelans. 

b. A baseball game at the Astrodome in Houston. e. If none of the above, where? 

c. Attend a Saint’s game in New Orleans on Sunday. f. Not interested in any trip. 

4 . If YOU were a student at USL last year and did not attend the ski trip, please check the reason. Otherwise, leave the question blank. 

a. Too expensive d. Did not know about the trip 

b. Other plans e. Other (please specify) 

c. Not interested 

B. GAMES AND TOURNAMENTS 

5. If YOU would enter a tournament for any of the activities listed below, please check those in which you would enter. Otherwise, leave 
the question blank. 

a. Bowling d. Chess 

b. Billiards e. Bridge 

c. Table Tf nnis 

6. In which of the following activities would YOU desire instruction? 

a. Bowling d. Chess 

b. Billiards e. Bridge 



Yes 



No 



c. Table Tennis 

7. Would YOU participate in a weekly duplicate bridge night? 

C. DANCES 

8. Which of the following dances would YOU attend? 

a. A monthly Friday afternoon informal dance with a small band. 

b. A once-a-semester formal dinner-dance if the cost is between $4 - $6 per person. 

c. A onee-a-semester dance featuring a big name orchestra. 

9 . that the cost of admissioii is primarily based on type of band, would YOU attend a dance that cost between $2 - $3 per person 

Yes No 

10. Do YOU believe a dance should EVER be sponsored that utilizes a juke box for music? Yes No 

D MOVIES 

11. How many USL Union Friday night movies did YOU attend during this past fall semester? 

12. What kind of films would YOU like the USL Union to sponsor? (Examples; popular, classic, foreign) 



E. SPEAKERS 

13. Which of the following programs would YOU attend? 

a. A discussion by a qualified speaker dealing with a subject vital to you such as: life insurance, buying a home, draft status. 



b. A panel discussion on labor versus management. 

c. A review of a best-selling novel. * rxT *: i a<v • 

d. A speech by a relatively unknown, yet highly qualified person on the subject of National Affairs. 

e. A faculty member presenting the lecture he considers his best and most important. 

F. EXHIBITS 

14. Which of the following exhibits would YOU attend? 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 



Miniature gun collection 
Works by Remington 
Freedom Train Documents 
National Space Agency 
Pottery by John Goodhart 



f. 



g- 



1 . 



Louisiana Textile Institute 

Faculty and Student Art Show 

Life Magazine Award-Winning Photographs 

Antique Automobile Collection 

Works of Andrew Wyeth 
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15. How many times this year have you visited the Art Gallery in the Art and Architecture Building? 

G. BIG NAME ENTERTAINMENT 

16. Listed below are several typical events which could be presented on campus. Please circle the location and price you prefer for each event 
you would attend. 





Coliseum 


Civit Audit 


Ray Charles 


$1.50 


$3.25 


Peter Nero 


1.25 


2.75 


Boston Pops 


1.75 


3.50 


Broadway Musical 


2.00 


3.50 


Johnathan Winters 


1.75 


3.50 


Carlos Montoya 


1.00 


1.75 


Glenn Yarbrough 


1.50 


2.00 



17. List the/ive Big Name Entertainment programs YOU would most like to see presented at USL. 



18. In your opinion, what single artist or group would attract the most students? 

19. What maximum price would YOU be willing to pay to have a season ticket to see five major entertainment events during the year? If you 
would not buy a season ticket, leave the question blank. 

a. $5.00 c. $10.00 

b. $7.50 d. $12.50 

H. ARTS & CRAFTS 

20. If YOU had to select ONLY ONE activity in an Arts and Crafts Shop, which would YOU select? Mark Only one activity. 



a. Leather work 


e. Woodworking 


b. Ceramics 


f. Picture framing only 


c. Jewelry making 


g. Painting-oils and/or water color 


d. Photography 


h. Metalwork 


In which of the following would you desire instruction? 


a. Leather work 


e. Woodworking 


b. Ceramics 


f. Painting-oils and/or water color 


c. Jewelry making 


g. Metalwork 


d. Photography 





22. Would you please rate the below listed types of programs as they sincerely interest YOU (1 for most preferred to 8 for least preferred). 

Tours and Travel Speakers 

Games and Tournaments Exhibits 

Dances Big Name Entertainment 

Movies Arts & Crafts 

May we please have your comments on the bottom of this page regarding any of the above programs or suggestions for additional programs. 
We would appreciate having the personal information below, but of course, the questionnaire will not be invalid without it. 

NAME CAMPUS ADDRESS 

SEX AGE MAJOR ACADEMIC CLASSIFICATION 

Thank you for helping us make the UNION what YOU want it to be! 

USL UNION 

RESEARCH & EVALUATION COMMITTEE 
Ellis Pregeant, Chairman 



ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING FOR 
STUDENT CHARGES AND ROOM SCHEDULING 

R. E. Waide, Assistant Director 
Iowa Memorial Union 
University of Iowa 



The five data processing input media are the typewriter alpha numeric keyboard, the 10 digit numeric keyboard, a card reader which reads 
previously punched ct^rds, manual switches, and punched paper tape switches. The input media selected determine the actions necessary to 
obtain the required information. 

A tendency to overlook the punched card has developed, as it requires more manual time. However, in the application of EDP to a college 
union business operation, this will probably be the input media selected. The Iowa Memorial Union uses the card reader for student chaiges 
and billing, leasing computer time from the University Data Processing Center. 

Charging is limited to registered students and can be used in all food service areas except catering. A student may charge when school is 
in session, if he possesses both an identification card and a current certificate of registration. The cards are plastic embossed and of the same 
size and general description as gasoline credit cards. The number on the identification card is a permanent identification number given to the 
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student by the Registrar’s Office. A certificate of registration is issued to the student each semester at the time he registers. He is not permitted 
to register if all outstanding fees have not been paid. The food purchasing procedure follows: v a 

On a table at the serving line entrance to all food service areas are two electric Addressograph Model 40 Imprinters, which cost $86 each. A 

& to ^ Office Ld to account. n,ccivablc antount is cucditcd to out account when to cash ts tecewed. 

T + 1,0 AHHr«>cQnaranh imnrinteis we tried Model 19 manual imprinters which were unsatisfactory and have found that electnc 

imprinted ^e'nece^ in order to get good copy. We use NCR 52000 pre-set registers with table imprinters which imprint the total amount of 

the sale on the charge sUp. The imprint tables cost an additional $75 per machme. . *au k • • 

T d ♦«. 47 <v rtf +iiic vear’t! business in the cafeteria has been on a charge basis. This amount varies from approxunately 40% at the begmi^g 

total gross. The biggest handicap to the present system is that it does 

take longer to process a charge sale than a cash sale with the result that it slows down the hne. u u r 

Wp have exoerienced some difficult with illegible imprints but this is primarily a problem of training the easier to make sure that “e ^ps 
areSe soXTey^ as uncoSctables. Although not a serious problem, we have experienced a few occasions 

hive los^t or h^e had their cards stolen and someone else has used them. Once again this is a cashier problem as each card has an identifymg 

photograph. , , 

The Iowa Memorial Union is adopting EDP in steps. We are planning to have inventory control on EDP by July, once ag^ 

A tnnii* tnpHio Thp <!v<:tem is beinB developed to incorporate more than one input media by the time our total operation is converted to 
EDR ’Sta two yeailwe Lticipat^ct input into to c^putet toough a diiect iine-taiminai connection from cash legistet stand to com- 

me simpiest and most inexpensive system for us would be to use of optical scanning equipment, but we do not have access to a punched tape 
reader. 

Ontical scanners and punched tape readers allow direct input from the tapes received from the adding machines and cash registers. In sraplest 
♦prmf 'll! thp information a computer needs can now be produced entirely automatically, as a by-product of norrnal, daily busmess operation, 
h ♦ ’ it mav bp For examole ordinarv devices such as adding machines, cash registers, and accounting machines can now prepare computer- 
mSVlrtape/^ “p can automffically L continuously create “input media” for processmg on a 

high-speed electronic computer. ^ r-,.- „oi.e. 

Bv sending these tapes to a Data Processing Center, the small businessman is able to automate reportmg on as much of his operaUon as e 
wishes. 30 to 45 minufes a month of computer time for up-to-date detailed business reports rangmg from scientific in- 
ventory control analyses through financial data, employees productivity reports, etc. . o u 

An exceUent examole of punched tape input is to be found in the data processing system used by Mammy’s Pancake House, located on Rush 
Street here in Chicago^ Each^day the owner fills out a pre-printed business report which indicates the (ky s recei^pts Md disbursements, ^Mged 
aSkg to v^ou^categories. To this report are attached all of toe day’s biUs and disbursement receipts all 

accountine firm once a week A weekly salary recap sheet, which includes toe hours worked by each employee, i also j * j nnnph 

S^mposJ^is pLto^^ to mstautknfs books on un oloctionic accounting machine. As to books am updated, a pmch 
!hP monev is comine from and where it is going, but what types of activity produced what percentage of the total business, how tms percent^e 

$240,000 per year. .. . o u j i- u 

The use of EDP for scheduling of rooms in hotels has not been developed to toe degree of other computer feauires 

generally been a spin-off from data submitted for front office accounting. Improvements of 

toe most sophisticated of input media, preferably a direct line termmal connection to a a ^ On Change Occu- 

tostant random access and print-out capabiUties. Only then is it possible to obtain the necessary information. Available. On Change. Uccu 

pied.” at toe approximate time that toe status of a room changes. , r- • 

Although I believe that toe scheduling of rooms will be one of the last applications of EDP to be considered in unions, e o owmg is a 
description of an actual operation, from receipt of toe reservation request to guest checK out. 

For simpUcity I have used an excerpt from “The ComeU Hotel and Restaurant Administration Quarterly,” Vol. 8, No. 2, August 1967. 

The example is written with toe computer as first person. 

Todav is August 20th You have a letter from Mr. Ralph Baker who wants a single room for three days beginning August 29th at a rate of 
$14 00 Beforel^ou is a Western Union Teletype-Model 35 with a paper-tape punch and also a paper-tape reader connected to Western Umon. 
tit teybeSS to ^tel^r^^^ to my mnmds,, so tot ovorythmg keyed into to keyboard is tiansm.tted to me, and I, m turn, 

can send to you. 

So please ask me if a room is available for Mr. Baker. Type “Available.” 

YOU: AVAILABLE! 

I; I instantly issue a report of available rooms for a seven day period. ^ x-- 7o*i, 

I: Mr. Baker wants a single on toe 29th. This date is closed out meaning that 80% have been sold. To find out toe status of toe 29th, typ 
“29.” 



YOU: 29th. 
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I: 8/29 

SINGLE 7. SELL ONL\ BY AUTHORITY OF RESERVATION MANAGER. 

You decide to seU a room to Mr. Baker (if its aU right with the reservation manner). Look at die reservation fonns. Tjiesc forms arc loa^ in 
the machine before you. You are to complete it. The machine is tabbed both horizontally and vertically to help you do this, ^en you are 
fhiished. the form appear as shown. Please note that the form is a tab card, prepunched wth a number. You 

that I know exactly on what form you are typing. On Line 13 there is a space for Groups and also a space for Travel Agent Accounts so that 
I can provide you with information on such reservations when you need it. 

Confirmations , . , :r 

Please send the completed form by mail to Mr. Baker. If you want a form letter to go with it, just let me know and 1 11 gladly type one. Or 
Tou w^to 4d hiS control to cut a tape when you start to type ‘‘Mr. Ra^ph B^er” ^d ulT 

of the form ‘Confirm single three nights August 20th 14.00 - Hotel Research.” Then send the tape ^ough foe tape reader to Western Union. 

I am stStai i of the iiiformation atom Mr Baker to my memory, awaiting his arrival. I am also gomg to teU you how much you owe travel 
a^mSly are irwolved, and to do poup billing tor conventions. P.S. I have already decreased the rooms you can reserve by one for each 

of foe three nights Mr. Baker will be with us. 

Before Arrivals .. i- x. 

Telephone operators, foe reservation desk and maU clerks all want to know expected arrivals. I print out foe lists. I deliver this hst two or 
three days ahead, and last minute reservations are supplied in supplementary lists. 

Other information can be supplied if you care to teU me about it at foe time a reservation is made. Please understand that in foe front office 
you have a “typewriter” loaded^wifo rack slips, and a card reader with a numeric keyboard. In actual use, the large rear part of foe card reader 
is place out of sight. The typewriter can be disconnected from me and used as a free standmg piece of equipment. 

This Room SeU card is like a conventional stock card, but larger. It is prepunched with a room number and two conteol di^ts which cause 
foe machine’s reader to stop and permit it to be started again after foe clerk has entered information on foe keyboard. There is one stock or 
seU card for each room. It^ be in one of two files - either in front of foe clerk for sale or in a numeric fUe when the ' 00 ^ ^ 'epre^^^ 
“occupied” or “on change.” It wUl be removed from this file on advice from the housekeeper (who occasionaUy, but not often, makes an 

enor). 

Reservation Guests 

The gentleman at foe desk before you on August 29 is Mr. Ralph Baker, who has reservation form No. 3011. You ^d he agree that Room 
1422^is best suited to his needs. You now have selected the Room SeU card for that room. Enter foe room seU card m foe reader. When the 

reader stops, enter: 

1 for single 

3 for three nights’ stay 

4 for clerk (meaning you) - push foe reset button 

Then enter reservation form No. 3011 (Mr. Baker’s), which he has signed i?ven ^ 0 / 0 “- You’ll note P" 

has 225 after his name. As I always associate a name with a number, this 225 is telephone-dial code for BAK. Be carelul when V & ^ 
a name-number; foe best way is to dial foe first three letters of a person’s name on the telephone and record foe conesponding numbers: B 

is 1, “A” is 2, and “K” is 5. From now on, during Mr. Baker’s stay, I identify him for his ledger charges as No. 1422-225-his room number 

plus his name code. 

I print out as many rack slips as you’ve asked for: 

1411 1 2 4 * 1400 8/29 
3011 

Mr. Ralph Baker 
1756 Norfoway Road 
Chicago, 111. 

Give foe bellman one slip, and forward foe rest to rack clerks. You have registered Mr. Baker. I have removed Mr. Baker from foe reserva- 
tion taUy, which you can obtain from me at any time. 

Walk-In Guests 

Next, you have a guest without a reservation: 

Mr. William Smith 
175 Jefferson Street 
Troy, Ohio 

He registers on a tab card form with a serial number and controls punched in it. You and Mr. Smith agree upon Room 1529 at $18.00. You 
select this Room SeU card, enter it in foe reader - just as you did for Mr. Baker - and key in 

1 for single 

2 for two night’s stay 

4 to identify you - push foe reset button 

Then you enter Mr. Smith’s Registration Card, and when I stop it for Name/number identification you key in 764 for “SMI.” 

The slip now looks like this: 

1529 1 2 3 * 1800 8/29 
1756 764* 

If you have time, type: 

Mr. William Smith 
175 Jefferson Street 
Troy, Ohio 

and foe slip is complete. 

But when you have several guests waiting to be roomed, you can later manuaUy type in foe n^e and foe address for foe rack sUp. The top 
two lines give Mr. Smith his room number and name identification for charge records. There is some vutue m havmg foe re^stration typed 
before Mr. Smith reaches foe room clerk, so that his room sale can be handled in exactly foe same way as that for a reservation guest like 

Mr. Baker. 
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Ktect fRoom SeU Mid tor Room 1624, ontei it into tho loadol and kay tha piopai information. I print out tha foUotving: 

Sometimes you want to know the status of a room for which you don’t have a Room SeU card. Why don t you as me a ou 
enter “Status 1207.” 

YOU: Status 1207 

I: 1207 - Mr. Robert Stevens 

Do you want a taUy of unoccupied rooms? Enter “Unoccupied rooms. ’ 

YOU: Unoccupied Rooms 

I: Single 38 

Double 40 

mih the Unhrtrsity computer avaUable at a charge generaUy less than commercial rates, most unions have an opportunity to begin the 

of interdepartmental selling throughout the operation. slow, rathe? tiian eye- 

pinpointed and conective action taken. Inventory shrinkage is 

*™ThVsu^eVrould profit and loss statement and balance sheet are needed ■ monthly, quarterly or ye^ly. At what 

timlof the moSh? Who prepares them? A survey of this type should consider staff recommendations for the improvement of the system. 

by the cUent that the center is not to interpret results. .. .. . j * ui ♦.> *i,» 

Thn avniiabmty or' Misting facilities, the extent ofEDP utilization needed and itseost, and the Input medu. which is adoptable to the exist- 
ing computer facUities wiU dictate whether the operation wiU be centralized or fragmented. 

THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY AND THE UNION: RECENT LEGISLATION 

Alvin A. Mason, Director 
University Center 
Northern Illinois University 



Tl,. Hou« of the General Assembly of the State of Illinois has passed House BiU 195 which was signed by the governor and is now law 
with research, study or courses offered.” ^ x wu , > 

According to the provisions of Senate Bill 168, “No state-supported pubBc instituami ol^hi^ M “ ^e 

sold to students and other members of the college and university community. 

rnTd^srs:ford.”rotptSh«“er^^^ 

pretation of the bill’s provisions, especially interpretations about specific merchandise. . . * 

Senator H R Sours who introduced the much more specific and stringent Senate Bill 168 said that the bill was designed to ehminate 
tha?lS &y-5p^)7.sttTc“^^^ to the detriment of other retailers in tte state who pay sales taxes on then sales of books. 

Silk stockings, etc. Mr. Sours did not know that college-owned bookstores also paid sales taxes. 

Section 3 of Senate Bill 168 provides that “any state-supported institution of higher education knowingly violatmg the provisions of this 
act shall not be eligible for state financial support.” 
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The effect of Senate BiU 168 is to throw college in a course, a 

Illinois back to the Dark Ages. Since the only books such a store school stores’ book department searching for books that 

^ege student would not be able to enjoy the pleasures ^ he may be involved. The student is at a university 

attract his interest whether related or unrelated to any particular ^ ^ , imoortant factor in a student’s education. He is ex- 

Jo gS an education. Completing a series in later years. The avaUability 

pected to develop an inquiring mind and a thoughtful approach to J ^ P universities except perhaps for those located in very 
Sf general interest books plays an important role m high quality books of a wL variety and range are avaUable to sta- 

of books necessary to fn-thet the educational process of a coU^ or Bookstore. Macomb, Illinois, 

On the national front, Joe Meek, Illinois RetaU Service Hearing on Proposed Regulations under Section 512 

and Ralph H. Dwan, Attorney, Wadiington, appeared ^ ^ unrelated trade or business and recommended that aU merchandise, 

and 513 of the Internal Revenue Code /elating to treaty ^ 200 privately-owned stores that 

other than books, sold by institution^y hi late June in Illinois. No Ust of officers or members is available, 

compete with coUege stores. It is understood that the ,Uhi,i, Tech, and Trustee Jesse Gore from the Uni- 

General Manager Russel Reynolds of N.A.C.S., accompanie y jemajhs urged that if the IRS considers such taxation it should 

versity of Southern Mississippi, attended *he hearmg^d m ^ of his J ^n any business done with Ae gener^ 

obtain much more evidence man was presented. Originally, y • c ic narnmount Why should college stores be singled out 

pS Wspeelfmanyslaled^.^^^^^ 

iihen all other functions am specificany eliminated m the re^lanons Ge„,,al Manager 

ReyniS'S't^Vte «"<• “““ 

College stores are under attack in other states. The bills are as follows. 

Iowa BiU 

plofflwraNG sTAra'SlWsrrffis fS«Tera™g book^res and commercial television stations 
ATTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OR THE STATE OF 10 A^A 
Section 1. Chapter two hundred sixty-two (262), Code 1966, is hereby amended by adding the foUowmg new sec ion. 

No state university shall operate any: 

1. Bookstore or concession that sells or offers for sale, books, school supp es, o ^ ^ advertisement for television broadcast 

2. Commercial television stations or any f®!®''.f ^WMsit^roni leasing or renting the above enumerated facilities to 

(This bill failed to get out of committee) 

Minnesota BiU 

“Senate FUe 610 . . nruMl-mSc Tm^SlTE COLLEGE BOARD TO INSURE BOOKSTORES CONDUCTED IN COU 

RELATING TO STATE COLLEGES . 

LEGE BUILDINGS: AMENDING MINNESOTA STATUES 1965, SECTION 1« . ^ corporation to conduct 

136.20 (BOOKSTORE) The State eoUe^ bo ^may ^^jejpj^ mjt^c^ ^ by ate Board. It may prtmde 

What is the reason tor the pending legislation agamst observing educational needs and not tetaU-foNprorit ob- 

One major reason for this legi^tion U ^t some ^ ^„ch 1 vdth iingerie, men’s wear, women’s wear, radios, cosmehcs, 

jectives. One institution in Illinois intended to open a directly related to educational needs. Another state-supported 

jewelry hosiery, decks, sweaters, gifts, sportog goods and other \ ^ore operated by the state should compete on a fair and 

instltudon in IBinois sold merchandise at prices comparable to “ ^ bi most states, including liiinois, already do) 

SSw^basIs with any other business That U to say. « Ms. Stations vary to a large degree as to what type of 

aAd should price merchandise in line with fan Bst Pnees ^d not on a^^ commonly ^ 

r^s^sSei^zrBiiw 

Su"tt!5^c^dsTl^taSSeT»^^^^ items'hearlng the university name or seal, and drug sundries such as razor blades. 

■ nX:re“ne:^rdrv:MeintheeoUegestoremarkethasdoubledin*^ 

were only 19 in 1962-have volumes in excess of $100,000. merchant. Good manage- 

menttSS « rn'iS^f e^o:"^^ ?t:riLS‘‘srlo?tem^%y relat^^^edueation. If it doesn’t keep the bookstore’s house 

"r;eri:tr-rjrnZpleasureandmydutytofoster^ 
stanTrimliJuo y^ta“an -io" 

ever before. „ m n cfc. “inciirnnce for retail understanding begins on the high school campus, 

poses, problems and procedures of retailing! 
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school level. . . There is the insurance foi future consumer relations. bejne urged by many - both business 

(1) High school courses in money management, consumer credit, basic economics (aU three now oemg urgeu uy ...-i.y 

m pm/ec« ... To give honor to a young man or woman creating a paying buaineaa is to insure uniera, ending of 

rit'::>i"::::;"t„’rnintoaarmed^ 

can easily wait until the Student is back at his home, maybe many miles away! . . * ai 

Retaiiing is concerned that campus union stores, even when sticiting *o <heir list, 

Xre^m^rK m^eXXeS;?^^^^^^ Z, fJ^lZolohy found a 
new whipping boy on which to place the blame for their frailties. 

tLSiselycompUes. Theyaskforspecificwagesandovertimelftheircampuscompetltotdoes$500,000annually. 

e»L!L« an^d’SeT^^s: r;L“Sis»S S “mtSg, (particuiariy where the schoo. is the -owner-, that 

they can make their request for lower prices and rebates a regular pohcy. c««rvSoi 

pri2“»rZySe"fc^uT“en^^^^^ 

’““I'Ztlil^LiL^'Ias hU^^^ faculty can get merchandise at lower prices, it must be true that retailing is not telling 

'^iTate Om U aSy a part of tWs document That we <*sin, 

metic oueht to at least get some practice for what they preach! 

them»^~T«-S=rraJe':Sei^^^^ 

We have other vastly important prohlems-taxation to volume extinction; shoplif^ is a great curse now eostmg us as much as 2% the 
annual volume in department stores, and as much as 1% when they self-serve and self-steal. 

We must meet the challenges of the consumer movement grown more insistent about product knowledge and proouct performance. 

We must understand our functions. If we do not, the legislatore, representing the concerned taxpayers, wdl do It for us. 

The Illinois state law, introduced by the Speaker, backed almost unanimously by a legislature, simply says all we wante it o say. 
quote: 
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“AN ACT in regard to the retail sale of merchandise by or on the Property of f f 

“Be it enacted by the people of the State of Illinois, reprewnted in the Generd Aswmbly. ^ carrying any line of 

Section 1. The governing board of a State institotion of highw ° f* . j ^ j jgaggd foj the use of the institution when 

and pay income taxes as well.” 



Raymond Vanderhoef, Manager 
Iowa Book & Supply Company 



VANDERHOEF: As a privately owned college store serving the academic needs of the University of Iowa we are forced to folio 
■“Trl" . obUsaUon U «.« of 

B We never attempt to stock other lines of merchandise If some other store In the community is domg a good semce job m that area. 

C We attemot to carry everything needed for the academic program even though it must be carried at a loss to the store 
We do to ZcJ a department store complex, but rather to limit our operation as to hnes of merchand.se and handle these 

in any manner we so choose so long as it does not interfere with our obhgation to the college. 

We fully realize there are many private stores and quite a httl^aTpossibirinAe line of services to the academic 

»:S."e find it very difncult to sympathize with them when they cry about unfair compe- 

fifinn Inourooinion orofits are the dividend you receive for a job well done. 

« w^vT^rard n: make a recommendaUon to any union directs as to how best to set up a coUege store In the umon m such a manner as to 
avoid all possible outside pressure and criticism, we would advise as follows. that *1 ip 

A. Hold a meeting with the local " f otSe’^^sd" Te ^Ste"dSS SU;»?ar».*?ply 

demands for special discounts, et al. where the 

a sl tlll s^^th the best possible trained and professional people in the college store field, reganiless of the degrees they mr^t 

F times have the members of the store management group he the most active community workers possible. 

b; conclusion, it is again our ophUon that a sta^e store d ^sfy 

Srse^rr^sliL^in^^S’SvW -- '» 

Mr. Richard J. Boardman, Director 
University Center Bookstore 
Northern Illinois University 



I have a few things I find obiecdonable almut Senam ra^Sll&mfTor'Velto^^^^^ 

centered operation and that our KtP<>»“Bihty is r^t do^n* of the ^ 

acuity of our university. This is our man. job. I thmk it s wmething tha ^ ^ y the h^st pLible book service. In our store 

doing too good a job at it but we “ ifsenate Bill 2M8, Introduced in the Illinois Senate by Hudson Sows, 

books represent 73% of our sales and v/e devote 2/3 ^ hnnkc which are actually specified in writing as required or recommended 

the only thing we could carry as far as books Srder to proW^ the service which is demanded by today’s faculty 

for that course. This I have to disagree mth. I Amk the coUege store si^oui^^^^^^ merchandise are concerned, I don’t think we’re 

and today’s student, carry every book that is P"^**®^®**’ and Aat’s what House Bill 195 told us to do. We should carry merchan- 

going to find any big disagreement at all, as ^ oaoer art suDolies the other little side line items which we consider part of the 

^se that is typically that of the college store - the PfP®"£*^^^^^^ Northern Illinois, a pennant that says Northern 

college, the “rah-rah’’ items that 8° ash twv^that^has the symbol on it. This line of merchandise goes along with the esprit de corps 

be mck-aed m.d d.ey men-, b-cluded i„ 2008. 
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Any unlveisity bookstore opoiation ot any 

to believe that we didn't. Most union buddings, or univeroW ««tets. uk,>»‘ “J ^ opaation of that build- 

individuals. The private individual buys these bonds and ,t is our situSion in a Uttle bit 
ing. The university may be tax-support and the union and ^re ® P w these bonds and it is our responsi- 

different way. This is an investment on the part of pnvate mdividuals from a Northern we have a $10-1/2 million union building 

biUty to pay off the indebtedness there, and that’s where our funds are used. In our case at Northern, we nave 

that is going to be the property of the State of Illinois at no cost to taxpayers. 



Russell Reynolds, General Manager 
National Association of College Stores 



1 think we only have one problem with free enterprise, we don't h»e enough of Sno^^^^ 

and I suppose if anybody wanted to quote me on one thmg - not the first bill at all but the second bill, in particular, is the 



of the long pull in this country where the trend in education is going to be public, t isn t ^ attemoting to dictate the educational pohcies 
le re gore a private tehool. But when this is true, we *" «■' “ “ ““ 

of the school, and for that reason. I was very much sakes fellow won’t you straighten up here and understand 

the province of the legislature. You really passed a resolution ® j . iaUang about there with some real good teeth 

where you’re going because people are resentful ’’ You gave f once again, freedom isn’t Ucensed. and 

in it is just re^y unnecessary interference ^**® ” „o^g to get in trouble. . . enough on that one. I always hate to see 

!fction“!kT“ pSul«irwhen%ou have only one or Jeell^^^^soSn^c^^ 

h<>rp Thev all know it annovs me and they continue to do it. I m sure this is wny. .... j « 

On the business of the IRS and the taxes. I was having a small jjj^^^here Hon-profit 

puhUcathres which WM change ?hc cLpctittvc L?or here at aU. All that is going to happen isNMo^l 

organizations are gomg to be taxed. 1 his reauy isn i going ® „cpf„i things for which they were given their tax exemption. 

Geographic is going to pay more taxes and have le« funds to do ®°*"® ° one bit. And I suspect that even though we 

Se4S^'X^to^.‘XwoZ•t"^ 

LxrBXrd''SiiX!:fsrkSuXrtSL^^ 

of cutting the price, then I think we have another thing. 



Summary of Discussion 



Three main points emerged during the discussion. , , e „„„ccf..i offnrtc 

1. Continuing communications are needed. Much of the diffleulty preeed^ u^^^ continuing 

‘^niT^rrfot ineluding facUitfes m unions which 

like guest rooms and other conference facihfaes. often brmg Illinois University at Edwardsville included a line of clothing 

S -oiX; “ reaching device in merchandising and clothing design. Experience indicates 

that State university stores Which sell clothing lose money in such operations. 

3. The propriety of amorfeing bond issues from the ^em^STo merchS Sten demanded 

tioned. On the other hand, discounts, rebates amd lower (than a sincere interest in the reduction of costs to 

BOOKSTORE MANAGEMENT: WHAT EVERY UNION ADMINISTRATOR 

SHOULD KNOW 



Harold W. Jordan, Director 
Indiana Memorial Union 
Indiana University 



This paper considers; 
the bookstore. 



l) The advantages of the bookstore manager reporting to the union director and 2) what the union should expect torn 



l\C 
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A$ oui univerritki become Infer and more <w misunderstand the problems of Ae 

as a major problem. Ignorant committees or u^ormed aAr^^tw^e^y o^^ ^ ^ satisfaction in having 

In thesS days of stress and strain, rising c(^ shor^ ^ ‘2^^”' 

. sympathetic ear availabte. Tte o^n of the eich other and solve mw problems, 

tion cim be obtained between Uie ^ problems can be handled more economically when hudled jcdntly. 

Both ». owl ta W, buto«. compiled burt»». «d of ^ ™ , a„ UM. which c«nc tat, tho 

As w« ril know, then u« not two Kh^ tat ta uiOoo ho«Lln otan the union dimctM bocrnic respon- 

egg or the chicken. I know of some scho^ wtoie the ^ the union director should be business oriented. In 

slble for the bookstore. The one thing I do feel tiwt is important {* SliiOT manager unless the latter had a business background 

other words, I could not recommend that the oriented lalfthe first to say the bookstore inanayr shodd 

1. A built-in traffic pattern that assists both operations. 

2 Union natrons enjoy many services that would otherwise not be available. 

3 '. Bookrtore uumw>t c«i i« ■clieved of hou*>koepin, «i<l buBdiu, raponribUitics «.d .tre» better mtajemen 

4. Economics through joint operation and reduction in dupUcation of effort. 



a) Maintenance 

b) Payroll department 

c) Promotions and publicity 

d) Space utilization 

e) Controlled warehouse Inventory of supplies 

f) Accounts receivable 

^ Administrative overhead 

h) Control of monies and sales infomation 

i) Procurement of personnel and orientation 

5, As one organization - unified procedures. 

6. Better business adniinlstration may be enjoyed jointly, 
a) Cost accountant 

c) "ZSd buducte opteutiou will provide more complete cost reporttag to mtetegemeot thm. could be afforded by 

d) S'ettTr^.SK “^"Sthority. more clearly defined, resulting In Improved supervision. 



BUILDING A UNION BUDGET 

Louis J. Berndt, Jr*w Assistant Director 
University Center 

Louisiana State University in New Orleans 



In most unions, budgeting or budgets mwt \x tt°'JoUiVof“'i!from^^ . P" 

different things to different people, depending on their of ^icir particular operation; some consider them to ^ devices 



aUIUU/ IV* MIW — — 

°'“;:rs:™h »dTdLgIme done recently on this subject of budgeting, there seem to be a number of different ways In which 

defined as ‘h' de Wnts U reflected ra stetement of profit or loss, a balance sheet and a 

rten!^?o?ta sfuC.SS'L^.JLda It IS with this definition of a or two, after a lot of 

One of the comments frequently heard a^ut b taUt is conStions are so much at variance with those anticipated 

blood, sweat, and houis have been put into its a need for a clearer understanding of the purpose of tudgeting. One of 

at the time the budget was prepared. A comment such as ^ of the various^operations. It assumes that the projec- 
tile purposes of a budget is the part the bud^ting to cover actual costs incurred by the maintenance department in clean- 

tion b/thc food services department for maintenan^ -Uoted from student fees) are feasible. 

*^rr::r::itr™p7c:^rconsid.r.^ 
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IdS. th^ScpartmcnM plans should identify the specific ways by which theii goals are to be achieved, the assumptions made 
in establishing the plan, and the timetable (if at all possible) of accomphshment 

The recording of these assumptions is pwticularly J 

tions from the budget were the result of unforseeable changes, lack of business mtcUlgence, a pooriy pianneu b f 

Another important facet of the departmental budget is that it must be based on accurate to°^ 

of buSng^ accurate, intelligible recordkeeping. The money and time spent in this area will more than pay for itself when a most UKeiy 

occur budget”, which I will discuss a Uttle later in detail, comes from this effort. 

These points are essential if you are to improve your budgeting skills. ■ 

3 . The budget should be geared to organizational philosophy and structure. If the budget h ^ ouuf mother way if we define 

pLi of S®ration. it foUows that the people who prep^e the Pl^s must also f T^e "U 

Sie job, rive a man responsibiUty and authority to do it and hold him accountable for the results the man to wnom me acuv y 

has been assigned ou^t to have something to say about what he has to spend to get them. 

rbeTces^^T modify the budgets 

^ ^mrerelrnl prtbtm?oTqres to a budget rU ask three questions and. as my wife does to me. proceed to answer 

Should a department have two budgets-an “optimistic” one for local use and a conservative one for use by the union director, 
president or board of trustees? 

2 . Is a budget a guarantee of personnel performance? 

The only way a union dheCoy can ‘•balance- hi, budge. 

« to have budeets in the best judgment he hES and his staff has. , , - 

Should the budge, be a guarantee of personnel perfomance? Or, .0 add a FSTall^“h“e To^ogle“fta. despite 

automatically indicate that a good job has been done and does missmg P°^ in failure to meet a budget. 

can make or appraise^rformmee, Uie fac. Ula. acWal resulte are better, equal .0, or worse 

am suggesting is that from the stanapomt oi usmg me k ff f factor*! underlvine the end results must be analyzed. Were 

than fiTe budget is not conclusive evidence of the quality of the wpellditure? Appraisal of performance 

there substantial changes, was there sound m^agement, was there consumine to make this kind of budget analysis and much easier 

against a budget requires good jud^ent. I admit that it is difficult and it jsSSy that the question of submitting two 

to look upon the results reflected in the budget as an absolute commitm , orocedure and the budget would become such a sacred cow 

budgets 4 be quickly resolved. Ultraconservatism the “conservative” or 

that it would force managers into making wrong decisions m order not to violate it. 7® “^8®' 8°“'8 

“euarantee of performance” road is the destruction of the budget as a useful managmg tool. 



H. Bruce Hudson, Manager 
Memorial Union 
Iowa State University 



A budget is a guideline for spending and a restriction on overspending! If properly used, it can ^ a projeefion 

five communication link between the university administration and union m^agement. It * 7 rt^®iS°c^oVs^iSe orgSnSaS^^^ 
aware annually of the union's financial needs and that an adequate share of the pie be allocated to this campus service organization. 

A. a non-oreoarer I soeak with no authority and I am a poor help to those who are required to prepare budgets. I have ^eat sympathy for 

cooperation, realism and luck that goes into it? 

Iowa State Memorial Union is a non-profit corporation operated as a membership club. Although the Union is forty yews old, the management 
ha. nev« to the directorsh^. A rule of thumb budget has always existed in that expendito should never 

is maintetaPd .0 keep allVa«ng depattraen.s in ttje black. 

ment and modernization. 
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. It is very important to estabUsh a priority Ust of expenditures based on the availability of funds. An 
ture experience tied to the University’s growth record has been most helpfiU to me as manager. I would ® 

allows us more flexibility to adjust to the status of the Union operation as it is reflected m our daUy, weekly and monthly financial reports. 

We could justly be accused of flying our operation by the seat of our pants with the only stipulation ^ing that ^ 

we expend. However, there are thirty-one directors, a ten-member executive committee, eleven thousand life members of the club, and seventeen 

thousand students to see that we do not go off the deep end. 

We constantly strive to improve our flnancial condition because in doing so, we improve our bonowability. 
not expand and who of us does not feel the need to expand? Loaning agencies, banks in our case, do not look with favor on poor financial 

If I were required to submit a budget, I would ask: 1. How do we predict accurately the effects of new competition-particularly m food and 

bookstore arew’ 2. How can we budget labor costs with the present wage spiral? 3. How do we know accurately when a major equipm t 

change will be necessary? How about such equipment as air conditioners and ctishwashers? (We try to keep an emergency fund on hand.) 4. ith 
the cunent draft situation, how do we accurately project what the student fee income will be . 

We do not prepare a formal budget, but we have the same concerns as those that do, with the difference that om figures we not comjni^ to 
paper and forw^arded to the President or his Vice President for Business and Finance. However, we take the same stomach quieting mediemes 
and lie awake nights wrestling with the same basic problem, “How do you balance the Union s budget. 

Daniel H. Sullivan, Director 
Student Union 

State University College at Brockport 

WHERE DOES YOUR COLLEGE UNION MONEY COME AND GO??? 







YOUR 






YOUR 






COLLEGE 






COLLEGE 


EXPENSES 


SAMPLE 


UNION 


INCOME 


SAMPLE 


UNION 


BuUding Debt 


N.A. 




Student Fees 


12% 




Professional Staff 


17% 




State or CoUege 
funds 


75% 




Clerical Staff 


9% 




Food Service 


N.A. 




Student Help 


18% 




Recreation areas 


7% 




Maintenance Staff 


14% 




Programming 


6% 




SuppUes 


9% 




Bookstore 


N.A. 




UtUities 


N.A. 




Guest Rooms 


N.A. 




Programming (Entertain- 
ment, movies, speakers) 


25% 




Theatre 


N.A. 








Other 


N.A. 




PubUcity 


2% 










PubUc Relations 


1% 










Travel 


5% 










Other 


N.A. 










N.A. “ Not applicable 













To buUd any coUege union budget the first requisite is a knowledge of the present budget, income and expenditures. Hence the foregoing form. 
For those with no idea of their percentages, I would say, “know your own budget before you try to build on it. 

The State University of New York has a unique budgeting system. Finances for particular units within the State University come from three 
sources: 

A. The State University general budget 

B. The Faculty Student Association on each campus. 

C. The Student Activity Fees . i • • 

The monies from the State University budget are allocated by the State Legislature. These monies go for salves of profes^nal sMf. c ^ 

staff, student help, graduate students, maintenance staff, buUding construction, buildmg operations, and as supphes and expenses. In addition, 
the Student Union pays the expenses for such things as telephone, travel, mailings. 

The Faculty Student Association monies are monies that are generated within the CoUege Union, such ^ g^e room 
rental of eouinment poster makine etc. These particular incomes are set up in an account m the Faculty Student Association and the CoUege 
Union is aUowed to draw on these monies at its discretion. These monies purchase additional rental equipment such as bicycles, ^pewnters, and 
biUiard and table tennis tables, as weU as such services as magazines, newspapers, equipment repair, art displays, student help, pubhcity and pu c 

relations. • o • i 

Student Activity fee monies are obtained from the Student Government in the various state campu^s. In most c^s, there is a Socid ot 
P roKramming Board which, as part of the Student Government, yearly submits budgets to the Student Govemmeiti. Usu^y, tlie Student Gov 
emSTs^ostTene^^^^^^^^ Programming Board. These monies can be spent for such things as big name and Coffee Hou^ enterta^ent 
A.C.U.I dues, conferences, pubUcity, shopping buses, art exhibits, and general student travel to conferences and workshops. The most dramatic 
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♦hin» th*t ha« haonened litelv has been in the student fee area. An edict from the Central Office stated that student fees arc no lonpr raanda- 
iarJ^ This means Shat if a student does not wish to pay his fees he does not have to. These fees are collected separately bytheStodOTtCwem- 
m^it m vStSj feeJ hM^^^ many problems on the individual campuses. At Brockport, for example, t^ut 80% of the stadents pay 

SJf Whin a biTSe^nteJX appew*. two different prices are established; one for the fee-paying students and h^M price 

« new4«.. ym ^k. »d .Ud.de. Should w. oh«r. fo. yer book. tt»t 

normally have been given out free? Should coaches eliminate players who have not paid their fees? 

The fee decision in New York may have ramifications for other parts of North America. The budget ramifications are obvious. 
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part FOUR; THE UNION PROGRAM 

THE ELEMENT OF CONTROVERSY IN PROGRAMMING 

Robert E. Corley 
Dean of Student Affairs 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 

Th. sc««V ,»m,l with the* word, of J ohn IMton dnc "jf 

by which knowledge »nd truth are discovered. They ^*ti*oii«rded so zealously particularly in these days of intellectual and social 

tional and research segments of the university worid and wWch must ^ crited. 

turmoU which at times threatens to tear asunder the very order upon which the educational msumu 

Therefore, to ask, “Should controversy be programmed “ It^would be more appropriate to ask, if one 

in the cities and in the universities. To answer no would ^ answer would be infinitely more difficult to come by. 

1940’s and 50’s. In classroom as weU as m out-of-cl^ actmtiestoe old tun- deoression days ofihe 1930’s the world problems are so much 

“onc«n.of«ud.„U»ecxp«»«lu.fl.chtoc.eadng.ctaorfo.^ter^^^ 

experience and for an.wer. to current problem.. No per«m m may their concern, 

be accused of timidity, apathy and indifference. 




agree 

grammed?” but “How and where sh^ it be progr^meoT^ i lii^me'that to designation is intended to symbolize the 

d^r*"r:u&f-Such uTn to »due*e berieeen toe acmJemic and toe recrearional acriririe. of riudento on cmnpua 1 ,urt. 

”^e claMTOom and toe laboratory at toeto best tSfwhto h^S^to to^^t^iS^«^^^^ 

come more understandable and meamngful to the educated man. - ^ notions he has developed in the classroom on a scale 

SS?ch“'rm”SSSKd‘ttr?o?«SmTp»&^^ 

As administrators in a university setting, however, we ^ Sose who*fwl*Sa^ controvert 

the consequences of the changes that have ^cimed *”jj® nrerented S^ho feel-because they have had so little contact with the 

has gone too far, and from the outoders who ‘^f^ree wft fte p^^^^ more ways^than one, place us in the position of defending constantly 
campus in recent years-that fte ^ ..i--.* ^hat you are paid to do?” but such a reminder of our profes- 

that which we feel needs no defense. T^e cynicd pon«tant ore<Lsure of internal as well as external scrutiny we sometimes long for 

sional obligation does not make the “J1®JS®^ >S-dances, healthy recreational activities, whimsical pranks and 

Such longing must Ire repressed lest ^^® decfeions°at the moment of truth and, in the 

dent activists. In the critics’ minds we must able to take oreiudice which are often part of the humanity of the person. The 

heat of controversy, not show those traces of mtation, *^ay. ^ when we play this role we sometimes suspect that same public 

“^pm“ tt “oTpertonLatton. alienarion. pertomd ftorirarion. p^chological vdtodmwal »d mo« of too 

Ittois beOT lot in life wo mu« loam to actopt it in toe todMUtate rad 

comparatively new development and even thore who have gone ^ ^ for their frequent genuflection to the goddesses, Maalox and 
prepare one for administrative tasks in the business M pu “®" jonctuaxy of the academic world where we were privileged to opine oppres- 

Sn t 

opaHpmic freedom the diock of public discovery is disconcerting to say the least. xi, * 

If. toon, wo a^umo that too fundamonW putooto. undor 
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Ubn^. .nap— 

SSola of S?eT«ril“ a^?o*co«wEoLd to ad.ioven.ant of to good, to true and to boautifoL Education can bo. and often 
S^:JL^eTin'"a^‘Se,wbicb^notpecuUat~ 

If, then, the development of ideas comes, ^ Milton m university It is our role as general university administrators to help 

“evidently appear” the union program can perform a “ ^ . oolicies once established and to defend the properly conducted controversial 
provide the policy support for such his program s Jf bLome co-workers in the edu- 

program once it has been presented. In J”® JJ® ’ . nerfomine his role in an appropriate manner. To manage this requires close 

ritrXSTtS^r^dToSrcc'r^^^^^^ «o sb'a^ L tcspouaibiiiUcs Of to „to. 

If one acccpia thia notion it foUows that to program 

in recent years. No longer is he simply a Rather than assuming the traditional role as master of the teaching 

^tiaSnt muSow ^iT^stlf^rta^^^^^^ the leadership and give subtle guidance without directing in an authoritarian or dictatorial 

Controversial topics, discussions and progr^s P'®5®"*® J Md^pre^^^^ed to re- 

sity bill-of-fare but they must be evaluated m terms o the means nossible But controversy, particularly in recent years, has had 

illustrate what I mean I quote from Alexander Pope who said; v *u * *u 

- I* j ♦ /iicrmfino if chould alwftvs be so managed as to remember that the only 

„cmh.iicsto'".rzt;rrra“”ropr^^^^ 

.« m«. instoccs to emdents who pian conhovemia. SS to 

supportive of and supplemental to the educational process ^® adequate to the situation. It is in this area that the re- 
possible consequences of controversial the supervision^and teaching must be done. Responsibility cannot be avoided, 

to union programs add immeasurably to to quality of to educational mission of to 

“"il'llSln to add bhat I do not eounsei eautton in pmgramming. Rather I X” 

preservation of to values of education. The proclaim their dedi- 

SSnTtoTrtad*eX^“«u»'S^ ".at embarrass to program staff and to university as a whole. But these things 

'^.':"r.rist; to develop metodsofsmden.^ 

doesn’t always work. As in to general society, when self-control btafadownlto ^ „f controversy in pro- 

^'inTisSUdtteSl^Sa^rw^ on to character of suppression of discussion and dialogue which in itself is 

““r:Z ZTn^toTl nt condiUons of radical 

mS” to «My°purK Sd uS a“«vi.iab ““P'”"'’" 

receive the^pport they need if they are to contribute to the success of the university s program. 



Donald L. McCullough, Activities Coordinator 
Student Union 
University of Connecticut 



the down-to-earth, and factually horing programs. It encompasses the entue spectrum o gh.^ .... jcrart This 

free?.:nTSr/,^r1Srt^stirSli’i^^ 

Controversy does have a place in programmmg, but It tJkes tw^dive^^ views to make a controversy. 

Since it is the viewpoint, opinion, or theory presented that is divergent *^ 0 ^^® t^g^s^to the**balance of good programming. Certainly 

tt^rLor six yeL ago, but then so did the flapper music of the Twenties, 

Si)ng with the dances knows as the Charleston, Black Bottom, and the Big Apple. *K,..ommtiWe 
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student programming bodies have the responsibility to approach controversial topics in programming?” If we assume they do, then we must 
make sure they have the right to pursue ttese programs. I am not now speaking of a pr^ege that is extended and then withdrawn in light of 
crisis or pressures, but of a right inherent. As in all cases, the right and the responsibility are inseparable. They demand one another. 

Personal viewpoint on any one topic must not be confused with, or be allowed to influence, the overall programming philosophy of boards 
or of the institution. Conflicts must be ’vorked out to the end of consistent policy. We must work toward policies that are general enough and 
permissive enough to permit the same freedom in programming for all student groups on campus. Many campus groups are excellent resources 
for program ideas, lectufSrs, and topics. Many times they have personal contact with the most knowledgeable speakers in particular areas. 

Do student programming bodies have a responsibility to approach controversial topics in programming? If we assume they do, as indicated 
in the Student Bill of Rights then we must, through policy, make sure that they have the right to pursue this type of programming. I quote 
from the Student Bill of Rights. Article 4, Section B, Paragraph 2. 

“Students should be allowed to invite and to hear any program of their own choosing. Those routine procedures re* 
quired by an institution before a guest speaker is invited to appear on campus should be designed only to insure that 
^ere is orderly scheduling of facilities and adequate preparation for the event, and that the occasion is conducted in 
a manner appropriate to an academic community. The institutional control of campus facilities should not be used 
as a device of censorship. It should be made clear to the academic and larger community that sponsorship of guest 
speakers does not necessarily imply approval or endorsement of the views expressed, either by ^e sponsoring group 
or the institution.” 

This statement reflects the thinking of the student viewpoint on their individual and group freedoms. The drafting committee was com- 
prised of a representative from the AAUP, AAC, USNSA, NASPA, and NAWDC. This document is being and has been distributed to many pro- 
fessional org^izations for endorsement. In considering its statements we must keep in mind a balanced program in terms of the complete pro- 
gr^ of the institution. In this sense the union programming board must be conscious of programs being sponsored by all programming bodies 
within the institution, whether they be departmental, individual and organizational, student government, or university itself. It is no necessary 
to present conflicting viewpoints at the same time, but they should be presented over a reasonable time span. In some cases, due to unavail- 
ab^ty of qualified people, this time span may have to extend over one or even possibly two years. 

The following quote is from an unpublished draft of a long-range planning report at the University of Connecticut The statement refers to 
the purposes, goals, and job of a university. 

“The job of a university is the pursuit of knowledge: to discover it, to impart it, to preserve it, to defend it, to make 
it serve man. Alone among institutions of learning, the university takes the whole of knowledge for its province. Its 
interests are, by definition, universal, and its activities in relation to them all-embracing. Both creature and creator of 
history, a university has an awesome part to play in guiding the way in which a society draws upon its past to shape 
its future. 

The job of a university is also education. This plodding Latin word conceals within its awkward syllables one of the 
noblest aspirations of civilization, the “leading forth” of a nation’s youth. Conceived of in this way education goes 
far beyond the imparting of knowledge and the training of skills, to become the development of individuals, a much 
higher purpose, a much harder task. 

The unique function of a university is the uniting of these two activities, the pursuit of knowledge and the develop- 
ment of individuals, into one common creative endeavor, the strengthening of society’s understanding of itself and 
its tools, so that men may work more effectively to build a better world, not just a better mouse-trap. The uni- 
versity is thus much more than a student factory, or a knowledge factory, producing men and ideas in mere response 
to market demand. It is also a creator, an initiator, an adapter, and a critic. In all of these roles it is first and 
foremost a respecter of persons, a preserver of human values. In the fact of accelerating change that is in part 
of its efforts, it is increasingly fundamental to the very processes of life in the society of which it is a part.” 

If we have a general statement of philosophy such as the one I have just quoted, and if it is adhered to by the institution, then part of 
our work is completed. The remaining responsibilities are those of working with people and their reactions. 

Important factors to be considered in the actual presentation of the program are: 

1. The Audience Reaction to the Program. The program should not be sensationalized in order to create an emotional situation which 
will influence the actual point of view of the issue being presented. By sensationalizing an unreal situation is created and the presentation 
of the true issues detered. (As an example, Norman Thomas, Barry Goldwater, Herbert Aptheker, William Baird, and William Buckley should 
all be presented in the same manner.) 

2. General Public Reaction. No one will ever ibe able to satisfy all of the points of .view of the critics of a particular program. The 
^ht wing conservatives will criticize the presentation of a left wing radical, and vice versa. As program people we must avoid this trap and 
justify the presentation of programs on the established policy and not on the merits of any individual program. This can be done more 
easily when the entire institution has balanced program than it can with a one-sided presentation of the issues. The critical comments of 
the faculty and staff within the university are many times the most difficult with which a program staff member must deal. Controversial 
topics may easily be included under the general concept of education in any given institution. Most institutions have a policy statement 
on organizations and their programs, such as the following: 

“a. The University recognizes the right of any group of students to form a voluntary organization for any purpose not 
forbidden by law. If an organization composed chiefly or exclusively of students desires to hold meetings in University 
buildings, it is required to have an advisor who is a member of the professional staff of the University, and to file with 
the Dean of Students such information as he may require about its purposes, officers, membership, dues, and the like, 
such information to be uniform for all organizations. An organization which has fulfilled these requirements is called 
a registered organization. Aside from the supervision exercised through the Division of Student Personnel over housing 
and certain purely social activities, the University as such assumes no responsibility for registered organizations or their 
programs, though such organizations, if closely connected with the activities of departments of instruction, may in some 
cases receive special help and supervision from those departments. 

“c. So far as its facilities permit, the University will provide each registered organization with suitable meeting places 
without charge, and will endeavor to encourage and protect complete freedom of expression within the law in meetings 
of such organizations. The responsibility for any views expressed in such meetings is solely that of the individuals con- 
cerned; and the University is not to be 'held to approve or disapprove such views, whatever their nature, but to be con- 
cerned exclusively with the discharge of its educational obligation to facilitate free discussion of all points of view, to the 
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ity of spice, on the number or size of meetingi which may be held. 

Th* TTnivi>rtitv nisces no restrictions is to purpose on the solicitation of funds by registered oxginizitions, wtto 

wd poup not duly aSoiized as a p^t of lha Unhrasity not by any Individi^ without 

University shiu not w se y y bj p oreanizitions are considered to be “not duly organized as a part of the Univer- 
®‘’r™.tarirfr^?^envlu. of the University, the President will in geneial be guided by tte need 

Staktai cle«^e pubUc to nature of to relation of to o^aniaation in quesdon to to University. Organisations 
Which S to soUdt funds should be familiar with pertinent sections of the General Statutes. 

I do not suggest that tWs umbrell. of educational purpo«i be abused in to justification of programs, but it Is in many cases an effec 

live mew» of de^ faculty with this type of program 

crl^“1?^mZa!^T.“1IS^ peSeate^Sie^ntire administrative chain of command regarding to presentation 

“tflZ°rActotor^^ ?nd amk Colfcgo. ta p^cXSTpI?’^ 

or“tyTiS^'°wuSixprlTpe^^^^ “f expression granted to faculty and students. Perhaps such 

a s^ment vwuld^serve to dispel administrative qualms about involvement m controversy. *, h t« and ad 

ndr^^Urersl^rrarprsSSXTll^^^^^^^ 

are oaitricularly important in programming controversial topics follow. * u u ,1 ♦ rs+ias., 

Low yoJpro^am. Know your lecturer, as to what type of person he is. both on stage and off. Know what he has done at other 

institutions. Wfll his behavior either on stage or off create problems. 

Determine whether or not advance security anangements are necessary. (Have a plan for an emergency exit.) 

Know the and topics better than to students working on to program. This may require a peat deal of research your 

Set a protoOTl for aU programs of a similar ^ ISbtle'tadtartoT^ totocte to 

Retention of dignity sets a behavior pattern and in ic ctartinc time A starting time for all cultural events and lectures estab- 

audience what to expect when they arnve at the program is the f ^ each begin at 8:15, there is an 

“:Uttc“1;SaS. Te^r^ toT^ls ffifr^tii to type of behavior that is accepuble at both programs. Dress for a par- 

past. A press clipping regarding to riot or disturbance that took place at another 
institution may be all that is needed to stimulate a similar situation elsewhere. 

The selection of to faciUty may be an importsmt factor ^ •*oidii« troub^ H ~ 

SttcrewSiTrsTaS 

"rr^er^atiom can often be used in determining what facility is to most advisable in to presentation of a program. 

AS with any propam presented in to uidvemty situation. p^^iS 

points of view, although this opportunity s^uld not m any ^ either formallv or through a question and answer period. The 
^rnd”SeT‘ll‘’^‘'« A questioS and answer period is highly desirable and is most generrily accepted 

?Te*ce. U.. security, local or sute should U -bi^- as po^^^^^ 
poUce must be in evidence at any given pr^am. If this cm ^ d „ow ac^cepted^a challei«e. It does not strike fear into their 

out in advance so that this may be done quickly and with as Uttle commotion as possible. * ,* 1 ■ tvie nn«ihilitv 

Fonowing such guide lines reduces to glamour and the enhancement of martyrdom tor the dissenter. It also mcreases to possibihty 

TZ:: -r; Xo" as m some required ^ to prese^rion cd s^ U 

demic Pmosphere in which a neutral moderator permite to presento^^^ ^ „ 

“ e*s[“s1Lrn^ ?SS«tt£hfbe“r 



Robert W. McCurdy, Program Director 
Gengras Campus Center 
University of Hartford 

fooS°5^^oVbS“aJSte toms'^?ur"’m?s“lSlS!' 5ie» tare h^e’lfd^imT^^.”? fa te toL’SS'SJ^cs wMe^ indte 
aifd nega^reactions within the coUege community and its pubUcs that this paper is addressed. 
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The so-called controversial programs are important to our unions, and 1 hope that no school s philosophy prevents a forum on such topics 
in the union or on the campus. If we really intend to prepare the student for a responsible role in our society, we cannot justify maintainmg 
a wall of security separating the campus from its wordly environment Accepting the importance of controversial programming, it is impera- 
tive we realize the necessary role the union must play. 

How many music schools or departments invite Charlotte Moorman to perform a John Cage composition? How many art Khools or de- 
partments invite Andy Waihol to discuss his statement that “Anything is art and nothing is art. How many philosophy or religion depM^ 
ments welcome Madalyn Murray O’Hair to their classrooms? How many sociology departments provide a forum for H. Rap Brown or btokely 

Carmichael? 

Most important is the question: “Will the union provide a forum for these same programs? 

Certainly we have a responsibility to our founders, our alumni, and our benefactors, but our greatest responsibility is to our students. If 
other areas of the University are not fulfiUing this responsibility, the union must. If we are to fulfill our role, we must estabhsh a rapport which 
will allow us to program with as much freedom as is necessary . 

Here is how some “controversial” programs were planned and carried out at the University of Hartford. 

Madalyn Murray O’Hair 

Mrs. O’Hair, famous for her various stands on the separation of church and state, was contacted directly in the Spring of 1967. She a^eed to 
appear at the university in the fall for expenses. She arrived on campus in mid-morning and, after a tour of the university, dined students in 
the Faculty Dining Room. No activities were programmed for the afternoon but it soon became apparent ftat the imposmg Mrs. O Hair was o 
draw a gathering wherever she went. What began as a conversation witli a couple of students in the Center lounge, quickly became a long after- 
noon session with two hundred students. Cameras cUcked away and tape recorders appeared from nowhere to record a memorable afternoon ot 
attacks and counterattacks between the boisterous Mrs. O’Hair and the shocked students. 

That Friday evening many suitcases were unpacked as students returned to the Center for an evening lecture by Mrs. O Hm. Most of the 
audience felt personally involved in the evening program after the afternoon confrontation. What was billed as a lecture had become a progr^ 
of feelings and involvement. Students were not only subjected to a listening experience but had the opportunity to express themselves openly. 

For a week following the lecture, discussion groups met, listened to the tapes and discussed freely the ideas with resource persons, including 
the campus clergy. This was an educational experience, not just a lecture meant to shock the administration and the community. 

Abortion and Birth Control 

The next program, as part of the Center Series on Contemporary Questions, dealt with Abortion and Birth Control. Skating on thin ice in a 
conservative state, the program invited four main speakers to participate. WilUam Baird, facing a 5-10 year prison sentence m Massachusetts for 
his speaking activities in Boston, spoke on antiquated laws and new medical developments. Dr. Carlton Fredericks attacked ure of me pm and 
supported his stand with research findings. Father John O’Sullivan, Newman Chaplain at Brooklyn College, stated the church s position on abor- 
tion and Dr. Nathan Rappaport, who has admittedly completed over 25,000 abortions and served 11 years in prison, dehvered a somewhat 
emotional presentation on the right of women to choose whether or not they want to have their children. Question and answer periods followed 
all lectures and a seminar involving local clergy and physicians was held at the end of the week. 

One outgrowth of the program was pressure by some students, including the student press, to establish a Birth Control Clinic and Information 
Center on campus. Although this move was not successful, the students have been informed of local physicians who have offered to act as re- 
source people in this area. 

Black Angry Arts Festival 

The next major program of the Center Series was enmed Black Angry Arts Festival. In cooperation with the Afro-AmericM Club and the 
student Committee on Black PoUtics, the Program Board planned a two week emphasis on black culture and the interracial crisis. 

Floyd McKissick opened the Festival with a presentation on the black militant and his efforts to establish a separate black society in some 
areas. A panel discussion involving local black leaders kept a large conference area filled to capacity for almost three hours. Participatog were; 
Wilbur Smith, President of the Connecticut NAACP; John Barber, prominent black militant, educated at Yale and active in Hartford ghettos; a 
negro parish priest; and, the president of the Student Committee on Black PoUtics. A negro jazz quintet from New Y ork gave a Sund^ ^ter- 
noon and evening concert-lecture lasting five hours. In cooperation with the University’s Upward Bound Program, students from the Hartlord 
ghetto area were invited to participate in a week-long exhibit of negro art. 

Preceding the LeRoi Jones film, Dutchman, a reading and a discussion was led by a negro actor from a local playhouse. The film was shown 
twice and the next night was foUowed by Mr. Jones and company. Jones was free on bail from Newark, awaiting trial on his summer not ac- 
tivities. He and four of his associates came to Hartford, stormed into the darkened lecture room and proceeded to delight the startled audience 
with poetry readings and dramatic portrayals. The week closed with a lecture concert by a negro folk singer in a cabaret setting. 

Programs such as these have met with great enthusiasm with the university but have only been tolerated by the Hartford press. When the 
university has had the opportunity to express its philosophy to the community, as was the case when an announcement appeared on H Rap 
Brown coming to the campus, the community has been understanding and the university has suffered nothing worse than a few irate phone 

calls. 

And so the programs have continued with presentations by: David Hams, Resistance leader, who recently wed Baez and former presi- 
dent of the student body at Stanford; Alan Ginsberg, who, although over 30, still^packs them in; the real Andy Warhol, who is not very real; 

Carl Oglesby, former president of S.D.S.; and a concert by the inimitable “Fugs. 

An exciting year? Definitely. 

Controversy for controversy’s sake? Maybe. 

An educational experience? Without a doubt. 



THE COOPERATIVE BOOKING OF ENTERTAINMENT 

David W. Phillips, Director 
Student Union 
University of South Carolina 

If you would permit me a few minutes of self criticism, of us the professional union staff, I think I can point up the need for a more active 
interest in cooperative booking. We constantly talk about profit in food service, book stores, gameroom, and other revenue producing areas. 
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There is a constant move to get quantity discounts on items sold in tlie union, but when it comes to entertainment we are more ready to take 
what is available at any price necessary to assure the artists appearance on our campus. 

Recentiv the Association of CoUege and University Concert Managers completed a survey from its members on campus ^d commum^- 
oriented Droeram By using their figures it is easy to convert the average number of concerts (pop and classical) drama and lectures to a monet^ 
value. By doing this it can ^safely be estimated that the total amount spent on the college campus yearly for ^ 

aonroximately $100 000 000 This is also supported by the fact that a small national booking agent has stated publicly that his g y 
X S^?f $ 6 : 000:000 to 1966 This figure of $100,000,000 does not include the locd tdent that appe^s on campus 

f^re were added it would be even more astronomical, but I will not attempt to estimate the amount of money spent on 
S tafe? ‘ t{ Srsupport these figures Edwin Bolwell otTheNew York Times has stated that “Whatever your taste m live entertamment 

today than anywhere else in the United States.” Mrs Fanny 

the Association of College and University Concert Managers says, ‘The college market today accounts for more ftan 70 per cent ° the p 

W S^tes.” Fred wiintraub of Sennett-Waii.to.ub in New York bar said, 'The campus doUar rs the smgle 

biggest dollar spent on hve entertainment.” 

Considering these facts, I think it is relatively safe to assume that the figure of $100,000,000 is conservative. This then would place e 
colleges and universities collectively as a large business. 

How do we operate a business as large as this? Unfortunately, in most cases, schools com[*te “ 87 *; *'■"*'*« doubled its 

sold for $2 500 last year is now asking $5,000. The reason given was that everyone else is askmg and gettmg this fee. Also, one act doubled its 
£ on tte bads St o^ ihool S m. iffer which was double their standard tee. The immediate reaction was that rf one school cm pay it 
SfsSloofs CM. raSfore. we see the activities of one school pricing others out of the n^e. 

exception. This I beUeve is because union staff members ate reluctMt to say no to a student committee. However, there is a y that 

problem can be approached and that is through cooperative booking conferences to discuss these many problems. .... 

Durine the past few years, there has been a growing interest on the part of colleges and universities to work together on ^oj^ratiye ' 8 
of entert^eSun brin^g artists to the various campuses. This interest fet developed with the rise of rock-n-roU music, ^ 

to include all phases of entertainment. There are many reasons for the rise in interest in mutual booking which I will cover a httle , 

I woSS booking. At first /ance, the cooperative booking or block bookmg, 

schools to book two or more consecutive dates for a single attraction, thus gettmg a discount from the established price plus a reduction “ans* 
Dortation cost Most of us would stop at this point in our definition, but what about the other aspects of the booking process . Main y w 
Sb^Jit the word “cooperative?” WheJ we look more closely at the word cooperative we immediately see the ^ 

Schools can assist each other with scheduling, promotion, transportation and many others too 7*?®™"® of s^hSuhn7pla5iitag 

words together we can see that cooperative booking is a working together of two or more schools m the total process of scheduhng, planning, 

presentation and follow-up of an attraction. 

As I mentioned earlier there are many reasons for schools working together to book entertainment. Sweral years ago a group o mtereste 
sch^i^lsSd confLnce to work out an arrangement for a particular artist. This effort was so successful 

Scided to try itigain. The sole purpose was to work together in booking entertainment to reduce the cost. However, it was discovered that 

there were many other advantages in working together. 

First it was possible to share ideas as to what the most popular act or acts on the college market today. This helped the smaller schools or 
tho^ schools where very little entertainment was scheduled. The information from past surveys and performances on our campus was distnbuted 
to other campuses through our cooperative booking meeting. . t.. . 

Second, it was possible to share the problems that the artist presented. For example, the contract r®9JJ“® “ bLM°extenLd 

information would alert other schools which helped them eliminate the often expensive renting of a piano. In the South 
to cover anv artist at any time during the year. For example, three schools joined together to book an act that has a reputation for jjpt appe^ 
ine An accidental call on the afternoon of one performance revealed that the performer was iU and would not appear. Of course, tois rumed the 
performance that evening, but a call to the other two schools helped because one school was able to get a substitute act while the other was 
to stop ticket sales and eliminate the cost of electricians, sound operators, and other labor. 

A third point to be considered is the one of assistance in helping promote an act. Recently a large promotion 
ity failed to produce ticket sales. A call to other schools sponsoring the program helped them by givmg them time to rearrange their p ty 
campaign. This cooperative attitude helped eliminate a financial failure on several campuses. 

Fourth some artists make demands which are not written into contracts. Of course, we can refuse but this ^ f 
One example of this type of situation is the artist who signs a contract which indicates that payment shall be by check but re^ue^ cash on toe 
night of the performance. By sharing this information the various schools could be alerted to either have the cash or clearly mform toe 

that payment will be by check only. . , . ^ i • i *•<• * * 

A fifth and most important advantage in cooperative booking in this day of cancellations and late arrivals is toe psyc o ogic ^ , 

bJSZonlSlS It have joLd together tohook an act, the aet ia less likely to eMeel beeaose of the poten- 

tial loss in income from a tour schedule that represents many thousands of dollars to the artist. 

There are mMy more advMtages that cm Irn given tor cooperative booking, but these should be enouth to start us thinking as to how coopera- 
tive booking can best serve the colleges and universities throughout the country. 

One wav has been for a number of schools to meet together at planned conferences to discuss these many problems. During the most recent 
eorAr^nZthe aSts Ze ZlZj to submit a Ust of avaliable acis with prices. This list was published Md distributed during the confeience 
which was approximately 70 per cent students. One the students saw the prices they revolted and demanded a cooperative 
risine cost of entertainment. They organized and forced the staff members present to take action. It even appe^ed at one pomt as if they 
STo b^K mHZ a eeSin fee structure. Here the students did in one day what some staff members had been tryuig for years to do. 

This I think points up the need for toe student involvement in toe entire process of booking. They should be mcluded in discussions and 
meetogs oSCg en^^^^^^ We should allow them to talk to agents and/or listen to our calls to agents Most of the 

around toe ignorance on toe part of toe students through our failure to include them in toe booking process. The professional strff should 
Tms^oS torcommS university as weU as rigning toe contract, but toe stuitants should be involved m the process not on^y to under- 
stanSie problems and process, but to fulfill toe educational process we so often talk about m the Union field. This is cooperation on the local 

level between staff and students. ^ 

On some campuses student organi- ^ot affiliated with the union are responsible for booking entertamment. Org^ations such as 
stu^t ZerZ^ms Md fte iitter^fra .ancds are two of the orgMizatkms which fali into this category. Then staff advisors are umaUy 

ZtadZSZ Se wwlfg piZs!. ntly, these orgauttatious are constMfly faced with the problems mentioned previously. The 
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professional union staff should volunteer to help by letting the students use their files, making telephone calls and/ or negotiating with the agents. 
This would help hold the prices down and at the same time protect the organization from unscrupulous agents. I constantly hear of cases where 
students have signed contracts for more than the act’s normal price. One agent has agreed this is normally the case since a student is usually gone 
the next year so there is not as much danger as there is when dealing with the professional staff. 

As you probably know the schools in the South have been participating in a block booking conference for the past five years. Invitations have 
been extended to any college in the country to encourage similar types of organizations. However, after the 1968 conference and the concern on 
the part ot students, the board of directors decided to establish the organization on a national level and changed the name to the National Enter- 
tainment Conference with annual membership dues. To begin, the board established the following immediate goals: 

1. A national office under the direction of an executive director and a graduate assistant to handle the affairs of the organization. 

2. Enlarge the board of directors to insure national representation and to add students to the board. 

3. Establish a monthly newsletter to include information regarding entertainment. 

4. To establish contract riders to be used by member schools to protect them against many areas not covered in contracts. 

5. To establish a system by which schools can be in communication with each other. This has been called “cluster communication” which 
means that designated schools will call no more than five other schools and report to the state coordinator on such calls. 

6. Eventually establish a computer program which will store all information on the many different artists. Information would be 
furnished on a particular act. Once the computer center is full the information would be furnished to regional computer centers. 

7. Select state coordinators who will organize the “cluster communication” program, states’ files, state meetings, and any other 
activity peculiar to that state. 

8. Assume the responsibility of the Coffee House Circuit. 

9. Handle any project requested by member schools through the board of directors. 

This first reaction to N.E.C. has been overwhelming and the future looks very bright for the organization. It can be reasonably assumed that 
all universities throughout the country have been plagued with problems stated here and many more too numerous to discuss at this time. We 
have long talked about them, but have done little to solve these problems. However through cooperative booking it is possible to insure our 
students a better program and at the same time make the whole booking process much easier for everyone concerned. 



William E. Kirkpatrick, Director 
R.C. Cook University Union 
University of Southern Mississippi 



Many student organizations and many individuals have put long hours of time and effort into conferences that seek to lower the prices of 
entertainment by block-booking - or getting a reduced price from the agency for doing some of their work for them - and, there is nothing wrong 
with that either. 

David Phillips, of the University of South Carolina, pioneered organized block-booking in the United States. The organization which p^neered' 
it was the Southern Universities Student Government Association (SUSGA). This individual and this organization has been at it for a number of 
years. 

The first conference of SUSGA was held on the University of Southern Mississippi campus in 1960. This was also its first venture in showcase 
of talent. Bert Block of the then International Talent Associates, since merged with General Artists corporation, brought a group of unknowns 
who, as The Brothers Four, took the collegiate scene by storm shortly after Greenfields. During Mr. Phillips’ first block-booking conference 
Simon and GarfUnkle were presented. So block-booking on cooperative buying (I find the latter term more fitting) is nothing new. 

Many people have their own ideas of just why colleges and universities should buy entertainment together and take advantage of price breaks 
for doing this. 

I would like to think of this cooperative buying in strictly another light than the price or protection. I like to consider it in terms of colleges 
and universities from a certain area doing things together. I honestly feel this is a great advantage of cooperative buying. 

I would like to site four basic advantages of cooperative buying: 

1. Reduced Prices 

2. “No Show” Protection 

3. Information Exchange 

4. Accumulated Power 

REDUCED PRICES - When acts are bought for several dates and played at colleges in easy travel distance this reduces their overhead. The 
schools have done what the agency would normally do. Reduced prices are their benefits. 

"NO SHOW” PROTECTION - An attraction will think twice before failing to show up at one school, risking the loss of several other dates 
as a result. This leads to the advantage oi INFORMATION EXCHANGE. When an attraction fails to show up the information is passed along from 
one school to another and the act suffers. The final advantage oi ACCUMULATED POWER includes mformation exchange Md “no show” pro- 
tection. As schools buy attractions together the exchange of information creates ‘no show’ protection and this is power within itself. Buying in 
quantity also generates power. 

Now, lets look at a moment on just how to block-book. 

There are individuals and organizations interested in cooperative buying for the mutual benefit of their member schools. Some of these organi- 
zations are ACU-I, SUSGA, Associated Student Government and other regional and state student government organizations, such as the Colorado 
Collegiate Association, the New Mexico Association of College Student Governments and the organization in the State of Washington, to mention 
but a few. These are all trying to do the same thing. 

Mr. Phillips, is making an outstanding individual effort toward block-booking on a national basis. For the first time this year at his conference 
it became obvious that the only way cooperative buying could really be effected would be on a state or regional basis. At this conference the 
Great Lakes Booking Conference was formed and I think we will see other regional conferences come to the front, including the Gulf Booking 
Conference. 
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The most important factor in cooperative buying is cooperation. Everyone will not get his preferreddate and this must be reaMzed 
beginning. Everyone will not get a week-end date; someone must take the Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays. With a group of schools regularly 
buying together everyone should get some prefened dates. 

Someone should be designated spokesman for the poup; all schools should not be doing the buying. If an agent quotes one school a price of 
$4000 for one date, but with two other dates, reduces the price to each to $3000, the first institution notifies others m his area, arranges or e 
two other dates, and then passes this information along to the agent who takes it from there. All schools get the lower price. If in a »he 

poup wishes to bring a certain act to the area one person should be designated to contact the agency and start workmg on the deal. The other 
schools should give him their dates, with alternates, and be willing to accept what he comes up with. 

If buying is not done through an association but by a poup of unrelated schools then some type of report should be se J to the association 
members, summarizing the quality of performance, the price and all the other information that would be benefici^ to ano Aer hool or poup o^ 
schools buying this act. Cooperative buying by an organization provides a central headquarters which can effect the most beneficial information 

exchange. 

In nearly any area of the United States where schools are close enough together to buy cooperatively thosd schools are members of one of 
many associations or organizations which can provide such headquarters. 

The newest area of propamming to come on the collegiate scene, will in time, benefit block booking. This is the Collepate Coffeehouse 
Circuit. It will aid in cooperative buying because schools on this circuit are very close together thus reduemg the travel of the entertamers. It has 
a circuit coordinator to serve as an information center and coordinate the activities which follow scheduling. 



James H. Wockenfuss, Theatre Director 
LSU Union 

Louisiana State University 



A new idea, not so new when we delve a bit into history. The English claim they were the fnst to opena coffeehouse in 
Alley. This English version of the coffeehouse was known by the intriguing name Stgn of my Own ffoad. Charies n, fcarmg plots a^mst me crown 
might be brewing, along with the coffee, tried to suppress the coffeehouses in 1675 but he was unsuccessful and they flourished. In Colonial 
America, the coffeehouse was the place where our founding fathers discussed the fate of world trade, hterature and the development of this new 

world. 

Although coffeehouses remained popular all through Europe, they had almost disappeared in this country until after the Second World Wm. 

The returning soldiers spoke of the European cafes and the pleasures available for the price of a cup of coffee. As more American tourists visited 
Europe, they, too, began to appreciate the idea of a leisurely cup of coffee and conversation. 

One of the first places to benefit from this interest was a tiny coffee shop called Reggio’s in the It^an section of New York s Greenwich 
Village. It was so successful that soon other coffeehouses opened in the same area. These, in turn, did so well^at coffe^o^ures spread wross 
counW. appearing in the more Bohemian or artistic parts of towns, such as San Francisco’s North Beach area, Chicago s Old Town, and New 
Orleans’ French Quarter, or in the vicinity of colleges and universities. 

Currentiy, much of the coffeehouse scene has been taken over by churches, schools and Y’s. Recognizing the need for places where young 
people can meet and talk, many forward looking ministers, educators and community leaders have sponsored non-commercial coffeehouses for 
teenagers and young adults. Today, the National Coffee Association estimates that there are 1200 such non-comrnercial coffeehouses in operation. 
More than half of the church-sponsored coffeehouses can be found on campuses or in towns servmg a coUege audience. 

In the light of the rapid revolution in leisure time and the subsequent need for recreational facilities, the coffeehouse is emerging as one of the 
more successful diversions. The coffeehouse idea is extremely flexible. The only ingredients needed are coffee, four walls, infom^ty and peo- 
ple. The motivation to visit a coffeehouse varies. Some come to meet friends, to make friends, to dance, to give expression to their creative tal- 
ents, to appreciate others’ talents - the order of the day is conversation of a provocative nature. 

There is no master plan or standard way of setting up a coffeehouse. The main reason for their tremendous divMsi Jr is that they are lo^ activ- 
ities - planned and operated to fulfill the needs which prompted their formation. This diversity is most easily seen m the location and the type of 
service offered. The sale of coffee does not produce much revenue; thp.Vv£ore, the location selected is often rent-free - a church all-pi^ose room 
or basement of an appropriate budding. Few coffeehouse operations can support the rent of a separate buildmg. Menus vary m widely as the 
physical surroundings. As many use instant coffee and a hot plate as have elaborate kitchens. Exotic teas and coffees are much 
than any anay of food. Relatively few serve sandwiches, but doughnuts and pastries are quite common. A prmted menu is generally available 

and often quite elaborately executed. 

Coffeehouse programming varies from totally spontaneous activities to planned programs. If a folk singer shows up, he may be encouraged to 
sing. Another, seekSg an audience, may read his own poetry. At the other extreme, a carefully worked-out schedule is advertised well m advance 
in posters and brochures. Between these extremes are coffeehouses which announce programs a month at a toe. Others have a theme w 
sonnel on a regular basis for the whole year. A general schedule and format of entert^ent is developed. For 

Tuesday, poetry; Wednesday, Broadway show music; Thursday, drama; Friday, jazz; Saturday, folksmgmg. Most, but not all, coffeehouses have 
some type of art exhibit at one time or another. 

The “new idea,’’ the coffeehouse, prompted by a desire to provide entertainment at a reasonable cost, has met wide acceptoce. Students on 
our campuses, pressured by the agitation and acceleration of modem living, need a social outlet - an acwptable place to go. The campus co ee- 
house f ulfill s this social need and provides a stimulating activity within the reach of the student pocketbook. 



COORDINATING THE ARTS - THE UNION AS THE EXPEDITER 

Joseph Farrell, Program Director 
Associated Councils of the Arts 
New York, N.Y. 



World War II did a great deal to change American communities. Veterans came back from Europe, where they had seen small to^s vtith 
houses, lower class people in museums enjoying what they say, and all kinds of European cultural ways of life. These veterans also had more 
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than they’ve had before, and they vet out to beUcr life. Amont theie were many major axmts. 

v.tre ntaas communKauon and mau transporution and **^5 they should work to better the cultural level of the 
In several wommunities the most prominent and ^t to the Chamber of Commerce and the entire industry of the t^. It 

™ «« «>voiv«i. Ti«y «« *»<> '*“»«« o' ““ 

sporadic, unbalanced schedulinf ^^-?I!nvmDhonv conductor was also a prominent businessman who took steps to involw jxiopte 

1„ Qui^y lUinou. of to promote box omce. ThU led to ..pport mtd encoonjement of dl Ktl 

more in symphony attendance. He bcfan, wiin a jr p pwp ^ *v,m ifnnu/i*d*e that the entire cultural life of the commuitity 

In each instance there were a couple of JJ tlrey Sed^Uy alive. They did it by board membership s^times, but 



was more work involved than they could afford to do tncmseivcs. ruu U4 community CouncU U a fcncrlc term. A council may 

A community councU can exist anywhere ^ present, however. One is that wme 

not even be a formal organization; in fact, nuy determine their role and what they can really do to help the community, 

sort otadhoc committee of mterested peopte get interesU of the community are. What is the potential of the 

This determination should \x accompanied Ihi^istic resowws’ uSy. committees are formed to accomplish eaj part of ^ 

i?m. to.il STppUrriivlloTcotlitto.^^^ to'^'h f« »' mon.y ruru. ThU m.y tool,. . prof«Ktol fbod ..Ito or 

a full-time employee. mmmunitv situation. About forty communities 

Each councU wiU develop and function d^erently has m^passed the total of all the arts institutions’ 

across the nation have started united fund msing arts x to coordinate information. A very plc^t 

single prior effort. (Although there ^ real hazards 3. In the department stores booths ha^ been 

r«"p WorSirtU.' of «. 0 Ui. oompiM »d rntilod. T.tevidon to r«Uo promot. to N.w,»p«. 

carry arts columns at the instigation of councils. faculties such as a large cultural center. It 

Something more ambitious even Thcreare^great compUcations and great sums of money mvolved. 

ti.kes a minimum of five to seven years to develop ^ the pi^ss of working to buUd a large cultural center. 

Yet real success sometimes comes out of sm^er JV ums in the area because of iU security factor. A poUce sUtion was renovated 

SSerurrase\^^^:*Um“ 

Center and tile Los Angeles Music Center. i „,;n , tot., thi- c«e of neeatives first from the councU point of 

There is a remarkable similarity between these nouS*of p^le wh^have decidefto go with an idea. Unless the top 

view. A community councU wUl go nowhere if s th/ef^^wUl flop Next there is a danger of getting tied up in vested interest^ The best 

influence and money of the community are are funded by a councU and resUt cutting the pie into sm^er p eces. 

example of that is the united fund-raiting coun^^ Six m s, held It’s dead wrong, but it’s believed. But the mejor 

This notion that the amount of support avaihble m any arts. Another danger is the promotion of 

institutions lock themselves in very often and inhibit a itsKSTaJJd a great deal of U1 wUl U created throughout the 

individual ambitions to something better. V , ^ means control and this stops other arts activities from developing in the commumty. 

community. People tend to want to °v«coordinate wh^ Z^nS om^ not become involved themselves. The last and worst 

~»p... - unlbcy .0 b..0to too,v.d u. toto, to«y 

community activi^particularly if there is anything that smacks of the elder system. emphasize .gain 

I think the best way to approach the union is to like Lincoln Center, to a smaU community group puolishr 

that “community councU’’ is a fund-S^ efforts for law programming organizations. One °f Jhe mos 

ine 1 500 calendars m a commumty of 3,000. It mciuaes comDuicu « jfi-u CnnmUte was cnKaaed as the professional director of the 

Slcii tonouxl, in Stol Loui^ Miaoto Th.« . woto .ommton.i, to top.n 

community councU. He worked with the heads of the public ^ bookine aaenev for arts programs in order to offer better 

taSnl of toool to to mayor. H. votont..r.d to «rv. “ “ for .l.m.nU^ to 

education and recreation m the commumty. A P^opo®^ JiSri-tewe^e 5-vSved He cooperated with the parks people as weU. He is obviously 
secondary school curriculum supplements. Maiiy ^ lu- curriculum wUl take by what he can make avaUable m his 

toolva^ mrjor public matter, to ho dotemtos protty much to dtocton, to to ^^y ^ 

5&K,r£tou'oSS 

where work opportunity exists along with customs and traditions simUar to their own. 

The points in the quick summary of one specific success stoty are there; ^ Cambridge was a 

A coUege union should be a place of departure, a THeater Imphasfs L the placTthan the activity. The college 

place where an activity could occur. Now in 1968 there may I ,^6 nothing wrong, for example, in the analogy with the 

inside the union waUs. mrators. Faculty. lUce conductors and curators, want 

to?r='^toterwhX'o"rr«^^^^ 
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decides to get involved in the arts it should have a real mixture of top people for the university faculty , the administration and the comniunity 
around the campus on itsarts council. It should not represent a “kind” of person, or vested interests or professionals. Not the arts people neces- 
sarily; not types of people but real people of real quality in their field who have interests in the arts. It would be better to have the newspaper 
publishers, the bankers, the really intelligent artists, the labor union official of the town, a bright physicist arts administrator. 

Of course, representation of the top administration of the university is absolutely necessary. Without the executive vice president s good will, 
or the president’s, or if it’s a faculty-controUed campus, that of the head of the faculty senate, all is lost. Then use specialists as advisors and ro- 
ute the advisors. When involved in an art exhibit or dance performance, use faculty advisors. Keep the advisors changing and flexible. 

The next thing is public relations, A suggestion to a faculty member that a council should coordinate his activities is likely to fall on deaf 
ears. But a request for his cooperation to help coordinate the acitvities that are growing up on campus and interfering with each other is better 
received. A request for advice on it and an offer to expedite his activities helps even more. Sometimes contact can be made in the guise of a 
survey. The search on the campus for resources in manpower and facilities should be as personal as possible to engage people s interests. A mail 
survey may produce a return ot ten percent and no real interest. The advantages to campus talent should be emphasized. The SUte University 
of New York now gives annual awards to visual artists and they participate in the campus life much more than ever before. 

A council-like activity by unions should help bridge the town-gown situation. The job that has been most successful in the community is where 
people do not feel themselves stepped on by the establishment, manipulated by outsiders and managed by dictators. Single-minded management 
can diminish the number of activities and destroy quality. It may stultify the spontaneity of creativity both on the campus ^d off. It seems to 
me that academic freedom presents an opportunity to present arts activities that exists in few other communities. The activities should spill over 
into the community at large. 

One coUege decided to put its new theater in the middle of the town, off campus. AU the curriculum and extra-curricular theatre acuities 
happened in the town. Townspeople now make up over sixty percent of the audience with no diminution of student involvement. Previously 
no townsperson would walk on the forbidden campus land. The inconvenience to the faculty was at least offset by better relations between the 
campus and the community. 



Fannie Taylor, Coordinator 
University Arts Council 
University of Wisconsin 



If, as we continually hear, more than 70% of all the professional performing arts activities in our country are now taking place on college 
campuses, it would seem that, as educators, we should be examining with some care why this is so, and asking ourselves what we are doing to as- 
sure that the purposes of education are well-served, and that we are not simply continuing to schedule old, tired, routine programs that may not 
even be very impressive box office items. 

Some reasons for the performing arts to favor college engagements are obvious. 

The first reason is financial. Colleges and universities pay well-often far too well-and the fee which the attraction gets is a dependable one. 

The second reason involves facilities. More often than not, in many towns and cities, the local educational institution has the best available 
auditorium. Frequently it has the only auditorium. 

A third reason is found in the audiences. University audiences have always supported the arts well. After reading Baumol and Bowen last 
year in the Twentieth Century Fund report, we may now refer to their research for the supporting data. The report describes the national 
audience— scandalously low at 5 million people or only 4% of the residents of the United States who arc 18 or over— as an audience which tends 
to be made up of people younger than the urban population as a whole. The survey also points out that this young national audience for the 
performing arts ‘s exceedingly well-educated, with more than 60% of both sexes being in the professions. 

Obviously what Messrs. Baumol and Bowen are describing is closely related to the college audience profile. No wonder, therefore, that the 
colleges, where enrollments are enormously expanded, are accounting for such a large percentage of interest in the performing arts. 

The far greater variety of music, dance, and theater attractions now available cuts two ways. It increases audience interest, and audience 
interest, in turn, increases the available choice. Campus sponsorship reflect a freer kind of judgment, and this may be an additional benefit of 
the present dominance of educational institutions. In the past, a local impresario could not always take the risk of an unusual program with 
unknown artists. But the college and university sponsors can do this and broaden the whole base of the field. 

In fact, this could be the most important result of college and university leadership-the broadening of the whole base of program offerings. 

It seems obvious that educational institutions, which have always exerted powerful social and economic influences on their communities, 
will extend this same influence to the arts and thus become a unique tool for continuing education which extends into the community as a 
whole. A concert by a great symphony orchestra can be a unifying force on a campus, or between a campus and a community otherwise tom 
by dissent and the generational misunderstanding of our era. 

The performing arts repres'.jnt another method of communication. Drama, dance, music, film, and all the mixtures of media, can set up 
dialogue possibilities of'en totally impossible with more routinge approaches through the spoken or written word. 

Not all unions have facilities for broad presentation of performing arts, but most have space within the building for some imaginative activ- 
ities outside the union building which may require standard theater or gallery facilities. 

Because of its diversity of purpose and involvement the union has a unique opportunity to take leadership in pre^nting the performing arts 
on campus. It can work with all departments and disciplines. It is not required to offer only music, or only dance; it can explore the mixed 
media programming. It can bring together diverse groups, and offer them leadership which can help unrelated departments to function to- 
gether, creating results the t are often totally new and unexpected. 

The shining new creation of the sixties in the arts is, of course, the Arts Council. This is a tool for arts activity which unions should examine. 
Aspects of the arts council are already present in many unions within their own student committee structure; but should not the union go 
further? 

Could not the union take leadership in organizing an all-campus group, representing all areas of the arts, which could work to enhance the 
development of all the arts on campus? 

Such a council, including both faculty and students, meeting periodically to share information and ideas and demonstrate enthusiasm and 
support, could begin to break down the old, rigid departmental barriers. At that point whe e the arts are presented to the public for view, and 
became therefore a public concern, it could help to create the true art of the sixties. 
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Whnte. ™ nol .l» «au.- 11 UK ™iw 

The union can help to provide this ready todiUMially moving in one direction and the drama department in another, 

inter-actions long overlooked. If the mude schMl, for ’ .-ndents and faculty) might bring in a few new ways of lookmg at thtnga 

a small inter-departm.ntal councU .whether made up °f ^ ^ „„„ p.iarmce to some of the 

Such a group, working with the umon programs. 

to various departments and extremely educational for ultimately will become the volunteer symphony board members and 

Such a group could be a training ground for young men and . . ^ council leaders in their communities and states, 

the theaterluUd supporters of the future or who wiU become the it might provide needed coordination with a smaU 

Such a group could become a central clearinghouse for arts interests. On some campuses it m«ht provid 

staff to help set up the campus calendar for 'vents in the arts university’s central administration. It represents all of our degre,^ 

At the University of Wisconsin we have estabh^ed ^ . . University’s general resources and personnel in the arts; wth the responsi- 

granting and two-year campuses, and is chained ^ program and project proposals within or without the Univeraty ; wth 

bility for organizing conferences for the study and ^^us^n ^ advisory group on matters in the arts falling outside prescribed juns- 

ing arts on the campus. 

r movemeu. is hem .0 slay^ « 

support the arts on whatever level. *n r^ru^ a wav to include it in our total campus program, 

Thus, it behooves us as educators to begin to who 'wH be able to serve on the arts councUs of the future with 

and above all, to concern ourselves with the career trammg of men and women wno wui 

ability and imagination. 
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Sharon A. Staz, Assistant Director 
Egbert Union 
Ithaca College 



The™LTL"Cl‘frnS"may^^^ 

claims that there can be savings in money, ,“e iTt^d s“hotas. Perhaps this is often the case; but there is a great possiblhty 

faculty a higher quality and a greater 0"f oulshioned quarreling. 

for confusion, extra expense, wasted time, lost pp u * rr haqif> cnlution and some helpful hints. First, however, I must 

It is my intention here to document these jmd the State University System of New York’s Sub-com- 

define my areas in this discussion: These are the f °“®se Ce^er wJorii?inaUy established as an ad hoc committee to research and 

mittee on the Fine Arts. The latter ^ BFA verSA versus MFA, etc. It is a curriculum-based committee, 

formulate advanced degrees in the arts - companng the a g ... r *i,_ f.nmmittee feels that SUNY should be repre- 

Professor John Mclvor of the Art Department of at Therefore, the only State cul^ral 

sentative of the culture of New York State, as is true of y “approves” various artists and will make contributions toward the 

system now is called the New York State Council ^ f that I have not been able to secure their support so far. 

cost of bringing them to a campus - under very special circumstances. I can only say mat 

The CoUege Center of the Finger Lakes is an ?w<^year^c^d school, imd the ninth is a two-year womens’ coUege. 
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A first indication of possible problems is the statement that Ithaca CoUege is the only member with a college union representative on the 
Fine Arts and on the Visiting Scholar committees. Other members are English teachers, artists, historians, and so on. This means that each 
of the other members has an academic ax to grind: one member wants historians, another wants only poets, and so on. The union member, 
who is interested only in bringing programs that the students will like, receives little attention. 

Providing programs of universal interest is difficult at best. All of the member colleges offer sriong li^ral arts programs, but in addition 
their 14,000 students may specialize in ceramic engineering, physical therapy, nursing, music, radio-television, teacher education, speech and 
hearing conection, mechanical technology, secretarial science and business administration, and pre-professional programs in law, medicine, 
dentistry, public and foreign service, theology and social work. 

Over 800 faculty members, representing such disciplines, cannot easily be pleased, either. In addition, the campuses vary from rural, with 
little off-campus entertainment, to urban, with many other distractions. In addition, there are nine different college calendars to cope with. 

I quote from a recent letter from the secretary of the Art Program Committee, to illustrate the sort of problem inherent in the situation. 

“As you know, we have done little in the way of cooperating with the arts programs in recent years An attempt was made to have this 

committee and the Visiting Scholars Committee meet together, but that just didn’t work out. I think that the general consensus was that each 
college had too diversified interests to come to any common denominator. . . . Not nearly enough interest and time has been spent to try to 
work out programs but it may be that the budgets of each college preclude this ... I informed the Arts Program of two exhibits this year, one 
on Japanese Education ... and the other of a photographic exhibit by W. Tifft. Any school interested was to notify me but none did, so those 

fell by the wayside.” 

Now - 1 ask you - does this sound like an active, successful, useful organization? 

A meeting of the minds is very difflcult within each committee, not only between the two committees. Conditions of time and money — 
not counting interests - prevent more than three meetings of each committee in a year. Few of the members have any knowledge of the other 
eight campuses or even of the other eight members. A genuine spirit of cooperation is rather difficult when you are not quite sure of the name 
or face of the person with whom you are supposed to be cooperating. 

Each of the nine colleges puts up the same amount of money for the programs. Theoretically this would insure that each college would get 
equal benefit from the programs. In addition, each college bears the cost of food, housing and transportation to the next college for any speaker 
it accepts. Exhibits cost each college its own packing, transportation and insurance. 

The lump sum of money from the nine colleges provided ten speakers in 1967-68. Of those ten, Ithaca College was able to accept only four 
speakers - due to college breaks, prior commitments, and so on. Each of the other colleges had similar missed opportunities for which it had 

to pay. 

On the other hand, consider the poor speaker caught in a “block booking” trap. Start with Day One - a Monday. The speaker, fresh and 
rested over the week-end, arrives at College A in time for a dinner with many eager young questioners, and then delivers the evening lecture, 
followed by hours of further questioning. College A bundles him up the next morning in time to drive him over to College B, where he has 
lunch and a lecture and more questioning. Assuming he isn’t held up too long by adoring admirers. College B rushes him over to College C for 
a dinner, a lecture and more hours of questioning. This is still Tuesday. Wednesday would call for more of the same - and on, and on, for 
nine colleges. A young, vigorous and tireless speaker might make most of this circuit. College C probably would be the last to hear an older, 
more exhausted speaker. For instance, Ithaca College had Allan Tate, a wonderful poet but far beyond such youthful excursions, scheduled 
last year when it happened to be College D. 



Some other disadvantages: 

—Six of the nine committee members want author John Smith; I’ve never heard of him, but I’m anxious to get poet Robert Jones, who is 
a complete blank to the rest of the committee. How can I intelligently vote for my students on John Smith? 

-All members of the two committees are faculty members; most of the prospective audiences are students. How can a group of academicians- 
again, each interested primarily in his own special field - pick speakers or exhibits that will be of interest to a large percent of students in his 
own college and also in eight other colleges? 

-Three colleges want Suzy Smith’s exhibit very badly, but there is no money-savings unless at least four colleges take the exhibit. None of 
the others can take it, for good reasons. So Suzy’s exciting new sculptures stay home. One of the most common reasons for not being able to 
book exhibits at all the colleges is the variation of gallery capabilities from one college to the next. 

The following incident illustrates a variety of problems: We had agreed to receive an exhibit of sculptures on a block booking. We were 
number three on the circuit. When a trucking firm delivered the boxes we were careful to open them properly and examine each piece care- 
fully as it came out of the wrapping. Three pieces were damaged and, as a matter of routine, we wrote a complete report of the damage was re- 
ported to central headquarters we were told not to worry, that this must have been the original condition of the pieces, since no other school 
had reported it. At the end of the exhibition period, the sculptures were repacked and returned. 

The gallery demanded restitution for the damage, no inconsiderable amount. We were not to blame and had filed formal reports of the 
damage to prove it. We did not want to pay for any part of the damage. Institution Number Two did not make a thorough examination and 
so had no report to back up its claim that it had done nothing to cause the damage, and the same was true of Number One. The result, some 
eight months later, was that the three insurance firms concerned apparently agreed to pay one-third each. But the case is not settled and may 
well end up in court. 

The lessons to be learned from this incident, if followed, would solve most of the problems I know of, so far as inter-college councils are 



concerned. 

First and most important- A chairman - not just a secretary - should head the committee. He should have power to resolve impasses be- 
tween individual colleges. He must have a central booking office, with permanent personnel and an up-to-date calendar of each college. 

Second, a single, blanket insurance policy should cover a// activities, both for speakers and for exhibits. 

Third, all members should be Union representatives. Academic deans, professors and administrative officers may be helpful within their 
specialties, but such help can be solicited when required. Union representatives would work for the types of exhibits and speakers that the 
students’ will want to see and hear, for knowledge of the students’ interests is their business. The faculty will find much interest m the mter- 
ests of their students, but not necessarily vice versa. 

Fourth, have a single carrier pack and transport all exhibits, from the point of origin, across the circuit and back to the gallery. Have him 
make cert^ that a statement of condition is prepared by each college showing condition on arrival and condition on departure of the ship- 



ment. 



Fifth the central office should maintain such a flow of information from each college to the others, exchanging reactions to spe^ers 
and exhibits, that there would soon be a close rapport among the members. Thus they would begin to learn each others problems, likes and 
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dislikes and capabilities; this would eliminate any tendency toward selfishness, obliviousnew to ^e rights of ^ - or^enTiSeL 

SfSmble ?Sr all concerned. I find that I am far more considerate of the feelings and rights of my friends than I am of trangers - or enemies. 

Under rules such as these I can strongly support the idea of a union of colleges, under a single administration and a g e pom o v ew. 
confederacy in this field would work no better among coUeges than it has among states. 



♦ ♦ ♦ 



The discussion which foUowed centered on the organization of community councils and the relationships 

sucSLpte S 

Mr^ Tavlor and Mr Farrell presented somewhat divergent points of view concerning the desirability of coordinating councUs for Iwge metro- 
poU^'iS a, le Th, ml tae involved the .dv«.t=ges of autonomy when compamd wtth the tharing of 

resources. 



CHARTER TRAVEL MANAGEMENT 

Ellen Mulqueen, Assistant Dean of Students 
Rhode Island College 



More and more students are taking trips-some even without the help of sugar cubes. Sfdents have more time, money, and inclination to 
travel Eai rekendJ^ Z or visit to nearby country or city; each hoUday recess a change to travel further, perhaps to Bermuda, 

the Bahamas, Mexico, or Puerto Rico; and hardly is a summer complete without a tnp to some part of Europe. 

Because of their limited budgets, students look to their CoUege Unions to provide low^ost charters 

nro-rata charters can save members of the university community a substantial amount of money. Although pnces for some commercialexc r 
SrJS. h^^co^ dTl ta yems. dmy are mstricted ,o limited periods of rime aud usually apply a, 

ter fares equally low, or lowei, are charged for trips of one to three months comciding with the summer vacahon periods of toe chMtemg msti 
tution. For example, toe University of Pennsylvania for toe summer of 1968 offers a fourteen-wee charter ®®” ®^ _ and an 

^174 and a seven-week trip for $297; Temple University has three trips, a ten-week and a five-week charter to London, each im $ > 

eieht week trii) to Paris with toe option of extra air transportation to and from London, for $285; Massachusetts tostitute o ec n gy s 
TmJ^l SerlK ^ 10^1 one to two and half months, for $259 to London. $279 to Paris; one of toe most extensive propams. 

Ld toe one with which I am most familiar, is New York University’s Cooperative Air Charters this ye^^ 

to Paris London Brussels and Rome, for varied periods of time throughout the summer, for $210 to $290 round tap. The duierence in pnces 
tedSnto "d the plane, divided by the number of teate; the larger the plane, the eheaper the treket. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

Before a Union sets up a flight program, toe staff members should be aware of toe formalities and headaches with which they will probaWy 
deal The firsmd mosttoipoSan? fomality is knowledge and understanding of toe regulations of toe CivU Aeronautics Board- As one rn^t 
gufss Sm^the six pages of dose, small type, toe CAB’s regulations are quite specffic concenung all aspects of charter flights, and the charterer 

who is unfamiliar with these rules literally may never see his group get off toe ground. 

The CAB governs aU “transatlantic supplemental air transportation,” or more specifically: 

charter flights in air transportation performed pursuant to a certificate of public convehience and necessity . . . authora- 
ing the hoWer to engage to supplemental air transportation of persons and their persond ba^age ^tween points mtom 
the 48 contiguous states of toe United States, on the one hand, and points m Greenland, Iceland, toe Azores, Europe, 

Africa, and Asia, as far east as (and including) India on toe other hand.(I) 

ELIGIBILITY REGULATIONS 

The ■UfUMii.v of passengers for pro-rata charter flights is speeifieally noted in the CAB KgulaUons The eligibfflty of each applicant must 

be checked carefully. The Board is not completely specific as to eleigibility in terms of colleges, but It does provide a gui e 

MoQt university travel services interpret the regulations to include students regularly enrolled a the institution, faculty and staff and their 
imiJldtate taeludlng spouses^ependent ehUdren. and parents living in the same household. Betters and nste^^^^^ the members of 

toe coUege community are not included, nor are alumni usually included. Some universities run separate flights for alumni. 

CAB regulations also contain sections which deal with requirements relating to the chartering organization. These regulations are available 

throu^ toe United States Government Printing Office. . k i* » 

After toe CAB regulations are adapted to toe poUcies of toe particular university organizing toe travel service, toe nuts and bolts are 
handled. Location of toe travel service office, staff requirements, and operation, t 1 details must be decided upon. 

THE TRAVEL AGENT 

Selection of a renutable professional travel agent is an important consideration. It is easier, particularly to an exten^e pro^am, to work 
throuSi S?^en? rTe^an dheSr^to^^^ The agent is constantly to contact with several airlines and is to toe position to bargain 

for th?best^ossible contract Tliis experience will be invaluable in helping to decide toe number and destination of trips. Because much of 
toe XSS stress that he be chosen carefuUy. Too often a group of vacationers is stranded because^ agent 

Z SSonest or toLmpeteto Excerpts from an article appearing in toe New York Post several years ago can illustrate what may happen 

when an agent is not chosen carefully: 
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That bargain flight to Europe, for most of 66 Hunter CoUege and Syracuse University students, was a flight of fancy . . . 

The sudents said William Tannenbaum, a representative of Holiday Travel, Inc., collected $21,947.90 from them cwlier 
this month, with the understanding that they would leave yesterday for London on a non-scheduled airliner . . . Then, 
the flight was cancelled five days ago, but someone forgot to tell the students . . . Holiday Travel had made another 
deal for Pan Am terminal, the students were informed by Tannenbaum that they would have to pay the difference be- 
tween the regular fare and the bargain rate. The students balked. Tannenbaum turned over the money he had collected 
to Pan Am. Tempers flew. The Port Authority cops were called ... (2) 

The agent can help to decide the type and number of trips which would best fill the needs of a particular campus. Some institutions might 
be able to fill several around-the-world or European grand tours, while other colleges would find a selection of simple charter flints more suc- 
cessful; still other institutions might be able to fill no more than one or two group flights. (Tour usually means a charter-plus-^ided tour; ^up 
fliaht is the booking of a group on a regular commercial flight for a reduced rate; as opposed to charter flight, which includes the rooking of an 
entire non-scheduled plane.) If the nature of the program is not considered carefully, it is possible that none of the flights will sell successfully, 
thus causing the travel office to cancel all trips. 



AN ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 

Several more steps are ahead before the university community can be made aware of the trips. An accounting system must be originated to 
handle the monev to? the flights. Some agents may offer to keep the books, so that the university need only collect the money “d « 
directly to the agent. This removes much responsibility from the travel service staff; however, the figures are not immediately accessible, and 
inquiries must be directed to tho agent rather than handled by the travel service. Such method would again stress the need for a reputable agent 

Application forms should be as simple as possible while obtaining all pertinent information. It is wise to list flights separately from the appli- 
cation as changes in schedule might be made subsequent to the printing of the appUcation. A tripUcate form can be de\dscd, with one copy for 
the agent, one copy for the travel service, and one copy for the traveler. Many colleges attach a page of general information and regulations 
directly to the contract or print it on the same page. A college may wish to add a form releasing it from a’l responsibility, if an accident should 

occur. 

Official receipts for all monies should be given. Not only do passengers often ask for such receipts, but it is a method of control for the 
bookkeeper. 



CHECKING ELIGIBILITY 

A procedure must be initiated for checking the eligibility of applicants. Record-keeping offices for students, faculty and staff should be 
contacted and a simple method of identification agreed upon before the rush begins. 

ADVERTISING THE FLIGHTS 

Especially at the beginning of a flight program, adequate advertising can be arranged indirecUy in special programs such ^ New York Uni- 
versity’s “Travel Vicariously,’’ which shows travel films and has foreign guest speakers, often from the countries that are to be visited m the 
charter flight program. If the trips are well-planned and inexpensive, there should be little problem in attracting passengers. 

Of primary importance at this point is keeping the books up to date. The travel office becomes hectic, especi^y as flight dates near, so 
each application should be processed and the books adjusted as soon as the application is received, in order to avoid a work backlog or possible 

loss of applications. 

Tickets and such items as flight bags, which some airlines supply free of charge, must be issued to passengers, plus flight information. These 
functions may be performed by either the agent or the travel service. If the agent offers to handle this, it may prove to be a godsend-only a 
person who has undergone the experience of the last few frantic weeks of an office filled with waiting-list applicants, people cancelhng reserva- 
tions, last-minute vacationers, and constantly-ringing phones, can appreciate having the agent take over this duty. 

The agent usually sees the passengers off at the airport, but a representative of the travel service should also be present, in case of last- 
minute complications. 

THE PROBLEMS 

A campus flight program may be parent to many problems, large and small. Student-run flights, unfortunately, are often the basic cause 
of problems, as follows: 

A. Some students may not be conscientious, in their eagerness to fill a flight, and may attempt to allow ineligible passengers aboard the 
plane. Should the CAB spot-check, the fiight may be canceUed and the organizer may find himself in some trouble; 

B. A student may get involved with a dishonest or incompetent agent. It is more difficult for a student to check the reputability of an 
agent than it is for a university to do so; 

C. If several students are managing the flights, there is a lack of centralization, which may cause such problems as overbooking of flights, 
loss of applications or money, or other mix-ups; 

D. If a student is running the flights independently of the university, but on campus, the university is often thought to be responsible, 
especially by frantic parents who call the Union to ask about their sons or daughters who were supposed to have returned on a certam 
date and apparently have not done so; 

E. The students are often poorly-rewarded for the work they have done on flights. The foUowing case will illustrate what can happen: 

A Columbia University graduate student agreed to act as a charter organizer with three other students for what they thought would be 
seven charter groups of Columbia students, faculty, and their families. Organizers are permitted up to $750 for their time and expenses 
in organizing a charter flight. 

“Pretty soon, we realized that we’d only be able to put together two groups, which meant that we four organizers would only have $ 1500 
for our work. I figure we put in about 80 hours each. Then we put in another 50 hours on the phone-and had a $250 phone bilL In addi- 
tion, we had the expense of campus publicity. One flight went off fine but the other was murder. 

“When everyone reported to IdlewUd that day we still had nine empty seats. We put it up to the charter passengers: if each would come 
through with another $24 we would throw in $400 of our fee and enable the plane to leave. By the time we were through, we had made 
about 50 cents an hour for our time. No, I’ve never been to Europe. Can’t afford it . . .’’(3) 
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THE SHADY AGENT AND ILLEGAL FLIGHTS 
Travel agents using the name of the university Ulegally may be a 

indicted the travel agent for fraudulent practices. The episode made head^es m flkhtsVNew York University referred to the flights 

vertising his “Fifth Successful Year” of charter flights at the University. 

THE INELIGIBLE APPLICANT 
The travel offlee may find they have many applicants who « 

to convince the travel office that they arc eligible or to pervade bnbe, ®. the flight date ar- 

New York University in 1964, two people with Unwersity dfihation oSs obse^ed that 

rived, two other people appeared at the airport ‘ sick and offered the 

their passports did not carry the same names as did the tickets. They then s^ y. 

tickets to these persons, aUegedly cousins of the appheants. As they were ineligible, they were not auoweu xo ooaiu u y 

cants’ fares were forfeited. 

WHEN CHANGES ARE NECESSARY 

l^etarawr/SscTosSSs"^^^^^ 

Although some of these situations must he expected, it should not discourage the university that is considermg a flight program. The 
benefits to the university community far outweigh the problems of the program. 

John Rothschild, of Club Tours. Inc., a pioneer travel agent chartering planes for New York University and other coUeges and universi les. 

In suite of all the difficulties, the charter flight is still the greatest travel bargain avaUable. I’m convinced that 

have heloed force down the regular trans-Atlantic air fares. For those who want more than ^ee weeks in Europe g 

summer-university students and teachers, for example-the charter flight is the only way to do it inexpensively. (4) 



NOTES 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 



Civil Aeronautics Board Economic Regulations, II, A, 295, 2, p. 1. 

Alfred T Hendricks, “Cut-Rate Plane to Europe for 66 Grounded,” The New York Post, June 25, 1961. 
Munay Teigh Bloom. “One-Up-in-the-Airmanship.” The New York Times Magazine, January 10. 1965. 

Ibid. 



Sharon T. Ensign, Assistant Program Director 
Chicago Circle Center 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 

To implement a campus travel program the formation of a travel bureau is recommended. The purposes of such a bureau are: 

1. Conduct a comprehensive search for information on low cost travel opportunities. 

2. Provide information on tiravel and related areas to sudents and faculty. 

3. Initiate, sponsor, and supervise formation of charters and groups to obtain the lowest possible rates. 

4 Serve as a catalyst, coordinating the travel activities of various organizations (both academic and commercial). . 

5. Maintain a file of travel opportunities, tourist guides, maps. etc. from all possible sources and in sufficient quantities for distnbution 

to interested persons. „ . . , * i „ 

6. Offer special services for paracipanis of Its programs, such as health and accident insurance, foreign car rental, ttavel anangements 

for pets and information meetings. * r i*. u 

plete protection of all participants. A iflszc travel bureau Staff should mclude. r -r* ♦ 

1 A Coordinate- (may be Union Program Advisor or student) who is the liaison with commerciM travel agencies, who facihtates the 
wo^S^s of me Zel bul^^^ the unhersity administrative structure, and who supemses a contmumg evaluatron of the 

program; 
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2. an Administrative Assistant who generally supervises the day-to-day operation of the bureau, helps with promotion and correspondence, 
advises potential travelers and maintains an adequate level of travel materials and resources; 

3. a Publicity Assistant who is directly responsible for all promotional devices, Le., brochures, press releases, posters and advertisements; 

4. a Secretary who handles all clerical details. Of course, the total number of travel bureau staff members depends upon the scope and 
size of the travel program. 

Implementation of Reduced Cost Charter and Group Flights 

There are esscntiaUy two types of reduced cost flights: pro-rata charters and group flights. A pro-rata charter is an arrangem^ent whereby 
the fuU capacity of an aircraft is contracted for by the travel bureau. The contract provides for flying students, faculty, and staff of one school 
from a certain departure point to its destination and back again at a fixed total price and this aggregate cost is divided equally among the pas- 
sengers transported. A group flight is defined as the arrangement whereby a minimum of 25, 50, or 70 seats aboard a regularly scheduled air- 
line is contracted for by the travel bureau. The larger the group, the lower the fare. 

Sample Charter and group transatlantic flight fares: 

Charter: Chicago-London, return PariSrChicago - $300 per person 

Group of 50: Chicago-London, return London-Chicago - $323 per person (Fare includes $10 travel bureau service charge.) 

Not all destinations are accessible for special reduced rates for charters or groups. A campus travel bureau desiring to fly to a certain desti- 
nation would have to check with the CivU Aeronautics Board and/or individual airlines to learn if the particular destination in question is avail- 
able at special rates. As of this date, reduced rates are available for flights to Europe, Middle East, Japan, the Caribbean, Mexico, South America, 

Tahiti, and Hawaii. 

Rates for group flights tend to be sUghtly higher than for charters. However, for coll'^ges or universities that lack a sufficient number of 
travel-minded students, faculty, and staff to fill an entire jet plane seating from 150-250 passengers, group flights provide the solution. Group 
flights and charters have no restriction as to length of trip and no group tour has to be purchased to qualify for low air fare. 

AU regulations governing groups and charters are established by the Civil Aeronautics Board. For one free copy of the CAB Regulations 
write to: PubUcations Section, CivU Aeronautics Board, Washington, D.C. 20428. When you write ask specificaUy for CAB Regulation Part 
295, Part 214, and Part 208. 

An organizer (in our case the campus travel bureau) of a travel program involving charter or group flights should use a professional travel 
agent and, preferably, an agent who has had experience with such flights. The agent can be very helpful in answering the many different 
questions that arise and can save the travel bureau the work of making direct contacts with airlines to obtain prices and to find out what air- 
craft is avaUable. There is no saving in dealing direct with the airline, as the agent receives his commission from the airlme. 

It is advisable for the protection of both the organizer of a group or charter and the flight participants to sign a contract which specifies 
the regulations and policies governing the flight. 

The travel bureau can be self-supporting through the foUowing methods: 

1. Service charge per flight participant (regulated by CAB) 

2. Sale of travel publications 

3. Sale of National Student Association Identity Cards 

4. Special programs with admission charges (i.e., films, lectures, etc.) 

Basic Reference Materials 

Europe this Way, Atheneum, 122 E. 42 st.. New York, N.Y. 

Let's Go (Student Guide to Europe) $1.95, Simon & Schuster, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

International Programs of American Universities, Institute of Research on Overseas Programs, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
Undergraduate Study Abroad, $2.75, Institute of International Education, 809 United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

Study Abroad, UNESCO, United Nations, U.N. Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

Air Travel Bargains World Wide, AirBargains, Box 408-Y, Coconut Grove, Miami, Fla. 

Opportunities for Summer Study in Latin America, 25 cents. Publications Services, Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

AACTE Handbook of International Education Programs, $ 1.50, American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1201 16th Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

Work Study Travel Abroad, $2.00 U.S. National Student Association/Educational Travel, Inc. 265 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 
Guide to Air Charter Groups and Air Travel Bargains, $3.75 Travel Information Bureau, 16 Bristol Lane, Kings Park, N.Y. 11754. 

Summer Employment Guide (U.S. and Abroad), $2.95, Doubleday and Company, Garden City, N.Y. 

Holiday Glossary, Holiday Magazine, 641 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Handbook on American Student Travel, $1.00 U.S. National Student Association. 

Five Dollar a Day Series complete list and prices available from Arthur Frommer, Inc., 80 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

StudentTravel Magazine, the trade publication of the student travel industry. 1 year subscription $5.00, 156 East 34th Street, New York, 

N.Y. 10016. 



Eileen Thompson, Program Advisor 
K-State Union 
Kansas State University 



This paper is designed to cover two areas of charter travel management: (1) general charter trips by bus and train, and (2) sld trips. It offers 
a basic “how-to” type discussion of both areas in hopes that the information will be of help to those interested in beginnmg such a program. 
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General Charter Trips 



Is your Trips and Tours Committee looking for some action other than a ski trip or European tour for their next project? Or is the summer 
program at your university in a small town being stifled by the lack of entertainment as well as the heat? Then consider a charter bus trip to a 
nearby city-or within your own-to tour a museum or some historic spot, to attend an athletic event, to see a show or stage production, or for 
a sightseeing or shopping trip. The trip can range from a few hours to a week or more, depending upon the amount of class^free time available. 

The basic ingredients for such trips include an event (or two) to attend, administrative approval, transportation and group insurance. The 
events chosen should generate the interest of many types of individuals. A morning shopping trip and an afternoon ba^ball game is a good sell- 
ing point. A student planning committee may be the best means of selecting a trip destination that will appeal to a majority of students. It may 
conduct a survey or send out a questionnaire or use suggestion boxes in residence halls and other places frequented by large numbers of students. 
Newspapers, magazines, and information from the Chamber of Commerce should also provide good promotion possibilities. 

Group rates are usually available and should be requested. The price must be within the range of student budgets. Dates and time for the 
trip may be established by the event (such as a baseball game, itself or it may be determined by the committee. Consideration should Iw given 
to vacations or holidays; conflicting events, either on campus or in the community; and to whether the proposed date allows adequate time for 
thorough planning and promotion of the trip. 

Securing administrative approval depends upon institutional procedures. Some universities require a travel voucher submitted at least three 
weeks before the first day of the trip. It is wise to have approval early in the planning stage for the trip. It is also a good idea to have in mind 
the purpose of the trip or tour, the approximate cost, the number of participants, and a tentative itinerary so that these details can be discussed 
with anyone who inquires. 

Transportation usually involves asking the nearest bus company or train terminal for their rates. Inquiring of more than one company - or 
of more than one type of transportation - may produce a lower rate. The bus company will need to know where you plan to do, the date and 
time of departure and return, the approximate number of people, and the approximate itinerary. It will also need to know if you plan to use 
the bus for the entire time or if it is to leave your group at a certain place and then return to pick up the group for the trip home. Bus com- 
panies usually charge a minimum rate for a certain number of people and then add on a per person rate for each individual above that base 
number. So it is advisable to have at least as many people going as the base rate pays for. 

Group insurance and the method of securing it for charter trips is another factor which varies with the institutions. It must not be over- 
looked. Most insurance companies have good group policies which don’t add a great deal to the per person cost of the trip and such insurance 
is a necessary protection to the sponsoring union and can be a selling point for the trip participants. Check with several agencies for the best 
rate. The company will need to know the participants’ name and school address, as well as their beneficiarys’ name, address, and relationship to 
the participants. 

The trip or tour will need publicity. Publicity methods vary from campus to campus, and may include newspaper ads and feature stories 
(campus and local media), posters, letters to university faculty and staff members and promotional gimmicks. Publicity is important, but all 
funds musn’t be concentrated there. 

After all the arrangements and reservations have been made and publicity has aroused interest, registration for the ^p can start. A simple 
contract or agreement with each participant is desirable (see sample contract for summer trip). It states the date and time of the trip, the desti- 
nation, the price, everything that is included in the price (admission tickets, insurance, etc.), and a deadline after which the participant will not 
receive his money back if he decides not to go. This contract or agreement obtains the information needed by the insurance company (benefi- 
ciary, etc.) as well as the telephone numbers of the participants and their parents or guardian. The contract signing, payments and receipts may 
be handled either by students or staff members. 

Evaluation of the trip should be made soon after its completion. This may mean simply getting the committee together to review the mis- 
takes and successes. A very short evaluation form for the trip participants to fill out can be extremely helpful, but I should not take advantage 
of their “customer” position. However, most people don’t mind giving their opinion in a short, informal fashion. These forms can be distri- 
buted on the way home. 



Ski Trips 

In the general area of charter trips by bus and train, ski trips are among the most popular. The planning of a ski trip is very similar to that 
of any other charter trip and the trip usually will attract a great many students. 

The student committee usually knows where it would like to go. If not, there are several sources of information which may prove helpful 
(see bibliography). Most ski areas have some organization similar to a chamber of commerce which will provide information about group 
lodging, meals, etc., upon request. 

There are several points to consider when selecting an area for a group ski trip: 

1. Is the area easily accessible by train or charter bus? 

2. Is the ski area a reasonable traveling distance from your college or university? It is a good idea to spend more time skiing than traveling. 

3. Are there coed accommodations available for the anticipated number of participants? 

4. Does the price of lodging fit in with the proposed budget and the students’ pocketbooks? 

5. Is food service readily available? 

6. How are the slopes? Do they include a number of runs in the beginning, intermediate and advanced categories? 

7. How far are the slopes from your lodge? If the distance is too far to walk, is there a shuttle bus or some other means of transportation 

to and from the ski slopes? 

8. What about medical facilities? Is there a hospital or clinic in the vicinity? Is there a doctor in the area? 

9. Are group lift tickets available? 

10. Is there a ski school? Are lessons available at a reasonable rate? 

11. Is there a ski rental or repair shop in the area? 

12. If novice skiers tire, is there something else for them to do-ice skating, movies, shops to browse through? 

13. What about night life? Most avid skiers will retire early, but some will want something to do after the evening meal. What facilities 
are available in the area? 

14. Does the area cater to young people or the older resort set, or can it handle both? 
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I f you are able to answer all the previously discussed points with “Yes” in relation to the area you have under consideration, then you should 
inform all other union personnel interested in ski trips immediately, for you have found a near-perfect trip location! 

When p lanning transportation for a ski trip keep in mind cost and convenience as well as the time factor. Plane charters approach tte opti- 
mum. If train or bus is necessary, compare the advantages and disadvantages offered by each method. Traveling by train rather th^ bus eluni- 
nates being confined to one seat for the entire trip. But does the train go all the way to the destination? Will change-over to a bus for the last 
leg of the journey consume valuable time and prove inconvenient? 

It will probably be necessary to rent ski equipment for a portion of the people making the trip with your group. This equipment may include 
skis, boots, and poles. Most ski areas have at least one ski rental shop. However it might be cheaper to rent equipment from a shop outside a 
major ski area. For instance, if the destination is Aspen, it might be possible to stop in Denver to pick up equipment. This meftod hM some 
inconvenience in that broken or lost equipment is difficult to replace during the trip. But most firms outside a major ski area wiU reimburse the 
rental cost of equipment to replace that broken at the slopes, and the final savings may be considerable. 

When estimating the individual costs for the trip, include all transportation, meals, lodging, equipment, insurance, and expense for sponsors 
(see breakdown). It may be desirable to recapture the cost of incidental purchases (first aid kit, ace bandages, repair costs for broken equipment, 
etc.) and the publicity expense for the trip. A lodging deposit combining the cost of first and last nights’ rent may be necessary to hold reserva- 
tions. A contract describing the number of trippers and the length of stay, along with a firm guarantee by a definite date agreeable to both 
parties may replace the deposit to be refunded at the end of the say if there are no problems, may be required. These problems might range from 
a broken window to a cigarette bum on the floor. It is good practice to use a damage report form, including the room number, the names of the 
occupants and their signatures. The occupant should check his own room (with the lodge manager present, if he desires) Usting everythmg that 
might be classified as damage - even the most minor things. The form should emphasize the occupants’ responsibility to pay for any damage not 

listed. 

The student p lanning committee should have an idea of what meals they want to include in the trip price, as well as the cost range. The noon 
meal is easy to omit from those included in the trip because most people are on the slopes at that time and do not w^t to bother commg m for 
an “organized meal.” The timing of meal service is an important consideration: try to allow as much individual choice as possible. For mstance, 
a breakfast schedule ranging from 7:30 to 10:00 a.m. wiU accommodate both the early-rising avid skier who wants to be first in line when the 
lifts open and the late-rising snowbunny who may only plan on skiing a half-day anyway. 

After deciding upon the individual cost for the trip, the planning committee should draw up a contract and establish preliminary and final 
deposit dates (see example). These deposit deadlines are needed to provide a fairly accurate number of participants for the lodge, food service, 
bus and insurance companies. Arrangements for ski equipment should be made well in advance and contract should elicit the needed informa- 
tion (height, weight, etc.) for ski rental and the insurance company. For students under twenty-one years old, parental permission may be neces- 
sary. A simple form with space for the parents’ signature can be given to the student. This form should be kept on file along with the individual s 

contract. 

Evaluation is an aspect of the planning and execution of a ski trip that the student committee may be inclined to overlook. However, if the 
committee does obtain a comprehensive report on its successes and errors, the planning for the next trip will go much more smoothly. An anony- 
mous evaluation survey, with blanks for age, sex, and skiing ability can be filled out by the participants on the return trip. 

No. 



AGREEMENT FOR 1967 KANSAS CITY TRIP 
PROGRAM DEPARTMENT 
K-STATE UNION 
KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 

This agreement made and entered into the day of ^ 196_, and between the K-State Union party of the first part and 

party of the second part (hereinafter called the undersigned). 

WITNESSETH: That the K-State Union agrees to provide the undersigned with transportation, admittance tickets, insurance, and sponsors 
according to the following terms and schedule: 

TRANSPORTA TION: Air-conditioned bus transportation to Kansas City bus transportation while in Kansas City; bus transportation from 
Kansas City to Manhattan. 

ADMITTANCE TICKETS: Reserved seat tickets will be provided for the Kansas City Athletics baseball game and the Starlight Theatre 
production. 

TRIP INSURANCE: Insurance will be provided for the entire trip. 

TOTAL COST: $6.00 per person (Those students enrolled in summer school and their immediate family). 

$9.00 per person (Those people not enrolled in summer school). 

THE UNDERSIGNED FURTHER AGREES: 

(1) The undersigned will travel to and from Kansas City, Missouri, on the bus scheduled by the K-State Union. Said bus will leave 
Manhattan, Kansas on July 23, 1967, and return the morning of July 24, 1967. 

(2) The undersigned will accept those admittance tickets given him at departure time. 

(3) The undersigned will accept the insurance provided by the K-State Union which includes trip insurance to the amount of 
$1,000 accidental death and $500 blanket medical. 

(4) The undersigned further agrees and understands that he cannot be refunded his payment of $6.00 or $9.00 after 12:00 July 18, 
1967, if he cannot go on the trip. 

WHEREAS: 

(1) It is understood and agreed by the undersigned that the K-State Union assumes no liability, actual or implied, for any loss or 
injury that may be suffered by the undersigned in connection with the aforementioned trip. 

PLEASE PPJNT PLEASE PRINT 



(FULL NAME OF BENEFICIAR Y) 



(UNDERSIGNED) 



TRIP INSURANCE: 
EQUIPMENT: 



Insurance will be provided for the entire trip. 

(Optional - $8.75) Ski equipment includes wood skis, boots, and poles, (Ski equipment is in- 
sured against breakage-the individual is personally responsible for all losses.) (Metal skis- 
additional cost) 

COST: $78.00 

THE UNDERSIGNED FURTHER AGREES: 

(1) The undersigned will travel to and from Vail, Colorado, on the bus scheduled by the K-State Union Trips and Tours Committee. Said 
bus will leave Manhattan, Kansas, on January 26, 1968, and return the monung of February 1, 1968. 

(2) The undersigned will lodge in the room assigned him in Vail, Colorado. 

(3) The undersigned will accept the insurance provided by the Trips and Tours Committee of the K-State Union which includes trip 
insurance to the amount of $5,000.00 accidental death and $500.00 medical payments, $25.00 deductible on aU losses. 

(4) The undersigned will pay the K-State Union Trips and Tours Committee a $ 15.00 deposit on or before January 12, 1968, and the 
balance of total price to be paid on or before January 19, 1968. 

(5) The undersigned further agrees and understands that he cannot be refunded his deposit of $15.00 after January 12, 1968, if he cannot 
go on the trip. 

(6) If for reasons beyond his control after January 12, 1968, the undersigned cannot participate in the trip, neither the deposit nor the 
money for the bus transportation can be refunded. 

WHEREAS: 

( 1) It is understood and agreed by the undersigned that the Trips and Tours Committee of the K-State Union assumes no liabiUty, actual 
or implied, for any loss or injury that may be suffered by the undersigned in connection with the aforementioned trip. 

(2) The undersigned agrees to take one lesson if not having skied before. 



(FULL NAME OF BENEFICIARY) 




(UNDERSIGNED-SKI TRIP PARTICIPANT) 


(RELATIONSHIP) 




(MANHATTAN ADDRESS) 


(STREET ADDRESS 


(CITY) (STATE) 


(PHONE) 


HFir.HT WEIGHT 


SHOE SIZE- 





ROOMMATE PREFERENCE 



APPENDIX 



SKI TRIPS 

General Information: 

United State Ski Educational Foundation, Inc. 

The Broadmoor 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 80906 
Colorado Ski Area Information and Films: 

* State of Colorado 

Division of Commerce and Development 
Advertising and Publicity Department 
600 States Services Bldg. 

Denver, Colorado 80203 

Aspen Skiing Corporation 
Box 1248 

Aspen, Colorado 81611 

also - other ski areas have films advertising their own facilities 
Publications: 

Colorado Ski Information Center 
225 W. Colfax Ave. 

Denver, Colorado 

SKI Magazine 
P.O. Box 514 
Des Moines, Iowa 50302 

SKIING 

Portland Place 

Boulder, Colorado 80302 

(ski magazines are excellent sources of information concenung films, brochures, etc.) 
Buttons for publicity: 

Asco, Inc. 

2nd and Walnut 
Winona, Minnesota 
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(RELATIONSHIP) 

(ADDRESS) 



(MANHA TTAN ADDRESS) 
(PHONE NUMBER) 



WITNESSED: 



(CO-SIGNER, IF NECESSAR Y) 
(RELATIONSHIP) 



(MEMBER OF PROGRAM DEPARTMENT STAFF) 



K-STATE UNION - 1968 SKI TRIP 
Cost Breakdown 



Lodging: SHORT SWING INN 



Number people 79 

Number room (bed) 80 

@ $5.00/day 
@ 4 days 


20x80 = 


$1600.00 




+ tax (5%) 


80.00 




+ Luggage Storage 
2 rooms @ $15.00 


$1680.00* 

30.00 


Total Room Cost 




$1710.00* 


Damage Deposit: SHORT SWING INN 
Check for ($5.00 per bed) 




$ 400.00* 


to be presented on arrival 

REFUNDED TOTAL AMOUNT LESS COST OF ANY DAMAGE 




Meals: THE GALLERY 

79 @ $1.50 X 4 (breakfast) = 




$ 474.00 


79 @ $2.50 X 3 (dinner) = 




597.50 


Total (includes tax and tip) 




$1066.50* 


Equipment: CHRISTY SPORTS, INC. 
73 @ $8.75 = 




$ 638.75* 


Insurance: CHARLSON - WILSON INS. AGENCY 
79 @ $5.25 = 




$ 414.75* 


Bus: CONTINENTAL CENTRAL LINES 
79 passengers = 




$1889.25* 



$1710.00 

400.00 

1066.50 

638.75 

414.75 
1889.25 

+6119.25 TOTAL TRIP COST (including damage deposit of $400.00) 
77 = $79.47/person 



NUMBER 



AGREEMENT FOR 1968 SKI TRIP 
PROGRAM DEPARTMENT 
K-STATE UNION 
KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY 

This agreement made and entered into this day of , 196 , by and between the Trips and Tours 

Committee of the K-State Union party of the first part and party of the second part (herein- 

after called the undersigned). 

WITNESSETH: That the Trips and Tours Committee of the K-State Union agrees to provide the undersigned with transportation, lodging, 
meals, ski equipment, insurance and chaperones according to the following terms and schedule: 

LODGING AND MEALS: Rooms for four days; breakfast for four days; dinner for three days. 

TRANSPOR TA TION: By bus from Manhattan, Kansas, to Vail, Colorado. The return trip wiU be by the same route 

and same manner. 
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INNOVATION AND CHALLENGE IN THE OUTDOOR PROGRAM 

Sam D. McKinney, Outdoor Program Director 
Portland State College 



The Portland State CoUege Outdoor Program is an effort to construct within the framework of outdoor adventure an environment within 
which coUege men and women can gain new perspectives of their values, abiUties, goals and relationships toward others. 

The Program does not utilize outdoor experience in traditional recreation values, but as the medium through which expressive response, 
self-discovery and learning can occur. 

It is the premise of the program that the outdoor or wilderness environment presents a series of realistic, definable and unavoidable ch^- 
lenges to wSlt sti^enf mEs^d. 'ITie nature of this response is the central idea in the use of the outdoor 

experience. For the participating student there exists a pre-conceived notion of what this response should be through the legacy of cultural 
traditional values suggested by the outdoor environment. This is an experimental climate for self-testing of youth. 

The student participating in the outdoor adventure is aware of what his response and action should be in order to match 
tion of how he should act. The student standing on a mountain knows he should go up. If he doesn t, 

self If he does, he must deal with the impers"*nal demands of the mountain and his own requuements of food, shelter, sMety ^d surwvaL 
Either way, he is ultimately forced to confront his o^ personality, his attitudes and his abilities. He has a measure of himself through per 
assessment of his response to the demands and traditions of the environment. 

It is within these subjective processes, encountered more or less simultaneously in dramatic context, that significant insight and intuition 
can be gained to effect lasting change in individual action and attitude. 

Teaching Concepts .. u a 

The primary role of the instructor in this program is to create within the outdoor environment a learning dilernim m which the 
worl±ig*UthTis group, has primary responsibility for learning, action and achievement. He is a basic resource withm his group for the achieve- 
ment of individual and group goals. 

The instructor identifies the goal and defines the problems assodated with it. Necessary technique and skills are demonstrated. The stu- 
dents then have the responsibility to work the problem through to its solution. 

The various goals must be difficult enough so that/u«u« is a veiy teal possibility The po^biUty of tafluie is ta to eac* 

student to risk his sense of self-confidence and acceptance. A goal that does not chaUenge individual self-confidence cannot, if achieved, in 

crease that confidence. , • j- j i 

Maximum emphasis place on available or exist’ ig skills and abilities with minimum dependence on the instructor makes mdividuals realize 
that their own competence, creativity and initiative are the key resources. 

The wUdemess experience must include a series of graduated but increasingly difficult challenges to create these conditions in which these 
subjective processes can occur: 

1. Subjective observation and awareness of self in demanding roles. 

2. Growing self-confidence through achievement of outdoor objectives. 

3. Sensitivity to other persons through dependence upon them in a stress environment and circumstance. 



Basic Concepts of the PSC Outdoor Program 

1. It is not a club, and the organizational function is limited to providing required technique and trip scheduling. The program functions 
best when its objectives are thought of as philosophy rather than organization goals. 

2. The group functions without complex rules except the idea that the wUdemess itself imposes implacable rules on participating students. 

3. A committee approach to planning is avoided in favor of assigning total responsibUity to a qualified student leader. 

4. Activities tend toward specialization in order to aUow for competent participation in such activities as climbing, kayak touring, saU- 
ing and ski touring. 

5. The general activities are limited to those things which develop stress environments. 

6. Qass sessions provide thorough instruction in technique, safety and equipment handUng. Preliminary field trips are scheduled to aUow 
practical use of these skiUs in safe but demanding situations. 

7. Students are expected to provide basic instmetor staffing. 

8. In place of trip planning for the average student’s abUity, a variety of trips are planned to accommodate beginning, intermediate and 
advanced abilities. 

9. Students are totaUy free to plan and lead trips commensurate with their abUities. 

10. CoUege faculty participate in trips only to provide technical assistance. 

11. Students have fairly weU held to their own rule that all trips must be coeducational. 



Initial Outdoor Program Budget 

Item 1 ■ 10 Foldboats. $2,100 

In terms of immediate and long-range goals, the boating activities of the Outdoor Program are most encouraging. This actiwty has wide stu 
dent appeal. It provides an ideal toa^g program involving water safety, boat handling, navigation, etc. It is a vef 
ject to weather cmicellation as are the climbing activities. Because the thrust of the progr^ is on tounng, students have the 
of trip planning, camping en route, etc. In addition, this program provides wide opportumty for major summer exj^ditions of considerable 
de^*! TlS^mer, for example, expeditions are being planned for the YeUowstone and Teton areas, the Gulf of California, and the Alaskan 

Inlan d Waterway. 

Item 2 - Miscellaneous Boating Equipment, $500 
Spare parts, paddles, etc. 
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Item 3 • 10 Tents, $350 

The$e arc in addition to the six mountaineering tents already owned at a cost of $72.00 each. The new $35.00 tents are of more general use. 
Item 4 - Climbing Ropes, $200 

Ten additional arc required for normal replacement as weU as to fulfill tlic requirements of more climbers. 

Item 5 • 10 Bluet Stoves, $90 
These arc used on all trips. 

Item 6 - First Aid Kits, $36 

We make up our own. Trip leaders on each outing are required to carry first aid supplies. 

Item 7 • Equipment Repair, $50 

Student care of equipment is evident in the fact that to date we have spent some $30.00 on equipment rept^ ^ J 

lent shape. However, some budget should be available, particularly because of the expanded boating activities. (This docs not cover the 

drastic loss of one foldboat.) 

Item 8 - Hut Improvements, $400 

Nominal improvements are needed in order to make the hut more livable during the winter. Equipment requirements include bunks, mat 
tresses, lanterns, and heating equipment. 

Item 9 - Publications, $250 

The program publishes its own journal. 

Item 10 ' Film, Display and Promotion, $250 

The program does its recruiting through pictures and poster displays. This is essential to inform students of the program and its activities. 
Item 11 - Educational Material, $150 

This item includes additional books for the program’s library, its map coUection and other printed material necessary for classroom use 
and reference. 

Item 12 - Expedition Support, $850 

Partial support of climbing expeditions to the Tetons, Alaskan and Canadian Rockies. ^ 



Terence Linnihan, Outing Director 
University of Wisconsin 



The challenges and innovations for union outdoor programming are not very obvious. Nor are they that easy to enumerate in a short paper. 

I think the most important task the college union has before it is to redefine its program goals in light of society s chan^g value system as ex- 
pressed on campuses. Specifically, we need to know how they relate to our union outdoor programming. This rethmkmg must take place m 
our union program offices, in deans’ offices, and in other campus centers of “in loco parentis’’ care. 

The movement away from the “in loco parentis’’ phUosophy has been documented across the nation. Just last week, the Wisconsin faculty 
abolished hours for women, liberalized the supervised housing code, and hiked illegal parking fees. (I just threw the parking thmg in to let you 
know how things are at Wisconsin.) The point is that the main obstruction to mature outing activities - chaperones, hours approval, and so 
forth, are withering away across this na tion. 

Supervision has long been the reactionary peg many decision makers have hung their negative hat on to halt outdoor programming. Outing 
activities were, after all, messy and unstiuctured, difficult to staff, and then, there was the safety question. 

When the college union movemert began, to justify funds, union staff “defensively” programmed with h^ly visible, well organized events 
on campus. Naturally, the deans and trustees never want to give student-led off-campus programs the green light, for who has control. — so 
the dynamic students, who look to college and university life as a growth period, deserted the unions in no small way. This may have contn- 
buted to the “gas station” look some unions have in their facilities and program - ’ivith staff leading gather than students. From this process, 
union programming has, on many campuses, suffered from programs contrived for attendance and visibility, rather than planned as meamngful 

attempts to ill! voids in the students’ lives. 

These are the problems that outdoor programming faces philosophically in union program offices across the country. So it is necessary to 
consider these before moving to club or committee outdoor programming. 

We have plush estates now on the campus scene which some see as the logical agency to furnish students with athletic activity and involve- 
ment The department names are somewhat different, they can be identified-physical education, intramural sports, mmor sports, and the 
like However, the net result of these programs is that we are graduating a group of bystanders each spring who go through life focusing on 
team sports; spectators every one. Doctor Will Menninger once said that the weU adjusted personality needs to know how to play hard to 
become a productive human being. 

Every student should graduate with more than a degree: an occupational door opener. He should have become a better person culturally 
from the experience. If we purport to educate totally, it should be for life with leisure time and vocational skiUs. If I were to set pnonbes, 

I would stress the out-of-class activities before class honors. I do not mean “out of class activities” in the classical sense— that k, a long hst of 
club fraternal, and campus committee accomplishments. I define them more intangibly. There should be more sensitivity to human needs, 
more understanding of the demands of our society, more appreciation of the arts and more self-involvement because of life on campus. I be- 
lieve out-of-class activities can make the difference in a student’s life. 

This is the first step in our innovation then— to rethink the goals and methods of our union program in recreation with a broader view of 
education. 

Next, the challenge of implementation. 

Many union people will remind me that I have a utopia for outdoor programs in Wisconsin: the lake at the doorstep of the union, a favor- 
able climate for summer and winter sports and a new boathouse for an addition to the old outing center. Frankly, I am sure that any union 
could have programs simUar to ours in scope and breadth with a great deal of student involvement if planners use imagmabon-and plenty of 

intestinal fortitude. 
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Ski aub activittes .t tto WUconsta Union center around the Hoofer Qub/Unlon OuMoor SS’e wlrnto^L 

placenr least 100 miles away from the Union. Of 14,000 skiing students, some went as fat as Taos, New Mexico, 

Amen Colorado All trips merely leave from the Union. But no activity takes place because of the settmgs of the Union m physical relation 
«pTo “ nCd with 1,300 due-paid members, is nearly the largest club of the five in the outing prognun. 

It seems to me the Outing Club’s activities-canoeing. hiking, or camping are similar. We construct white-water fi^rglass boats in work- 
shop but use them hundreds^of mUes away on rivers far from the campus. In addition, over 200 on 

in a 20 by 40 foot swimming pool! Surely everyone has access to a swimming pool on campus. Canoe safety programs like this are possible 
any campus anywhere. It may be weU to mention to expect some resistance from pool mamtenance personnel. 

So, it isn’t necessary to have a ski hill, a lake, or a perfect facility to have a viable program. ^ 

Learning something nf*w is the cornerstone of outing activities. At Hoofers, we provide instruction in many kinds of outog skills. All m- 
struction is free. Novkes total about 70% of the club memberships each year. After a student pays toe ® 

from one to ten doUars, depending on toe club, he begins his club involvement by pas^g tests, which probably ^ 

Competition is an integral part of toe lesson plan in sailing; in other sports, such as skimg or ndmg, it is penpheral to toe major club thrust. 

In aU of these, increasing skill for all participants is the central purpose. 

It would teum out society's enthusiasm for traditional team sports has led us to beUeve tltet 
activity-and it is wrong. The challenge for toe union outing program is to awaken latent interest m a multitude of carry over sp 

used by individuals from college age on. .... 

We must actively encourage the largest possible percentage of the entire student body to learn and take part in outdoor programmmg as indi- 
viduals and to prepare them with basic skills as tools for becoming better adjusted human beings. 



Jack Cross, Associate Director 
Erb Memorial Union 
University of Oregon 



Although club sports in union outdoor programs are presently minimal, they appear to be growing and are receiving strong support from 
students generally and from student government organizations in particular. 

Observers of the coUegiato scene today have indicated that most students desire to be active and want to be involved. They be 

identLd-not necessarilf with an institution, but at least with some active, tangible, identriable group or organization which may be part of 

toe institution. _ 

5ininp nf the<;e students become involved with groups seeking change or, more precisely, that are creating unrest with the status ®rs 

■mto ^al or honors orgaSizaUons and gwing strong support to projects sponsored by ttesc org»- 

zations Yet others who by the way, may also be involved in the above-mentioned pursuits, seek involvement m activities of an athletic n ure, 
Sreb n«ds aS noVlVbj^^^ attletic or intramural programs on the campus. Qub sports programs help serve the needs of these 

students. „ 

As institutions and unions differ, so do toe existing club sports programs. Club sports themselves and their ^ance with coUe^ unions are 
becoming prevalent in the Pacific Northwest and at isolated institutions throughout toe country. The aim of this paper is . 

general comments on this area of student activity and specifically to indicate toe short-term growth m this type of program at one institution. 

There are few of us who, as educators, would deny the advantages of having some form of organized recreational activi^ ayr 'able to stodent 
participants. SimUarly, there are few who would not encourage students to become involved for at least part of each year m vigorous physical 

activity. 

Likewi<;e there are indeed few who would not encourage students to organize their own activity and be involved in the process of mal^g 
major decisions relative to the general welfare and participation of themselves and their coUeagues. Finally, as healthy competition is an mtegral 
part of toe American way of life, it certainly should not be discouraged when sought by our students. 

AU of these principles can be, and are, fostered by a weU developed club sports program. 

Club sports, or recreational sports, as they are caUed at some institutions, are really athletic '^*'® 

ent emphasis comes with toe range and degree of student participation and with toe lack of pressure to field wmning teams. 

The foUowing summary indicates the range and degree of student participation; 

1. Activity is arranged on a club basis with duly elected officers and internal organization ^a^ed by >"embertoip. range and effec- 
tiveness of the program then depends on officers and membership, rather than on the efforts of a paid professional. 

2. Membership and participation is open to any regularly enroUed student. Any student can join and p^ticipate The extent of participa- 
tion depends on individual skiU, not on some arbitrarily imposed restnction related to academic or class standmg. 

3. Whenever possible, there are no joining fees or annual dues. Money, then, does not become a barrier to primary participation. 

4. The club decides on the length of the season, the level of competition sought, the number of teams that wiU be sponsored and the basis 
for scheduling competition. 

5. The club decides the extent of its affiUation with the institution, or any department therein, and the levels of institutional support 
(financial and/or other) it might seek. 

Unions accepting program and administrative sponsorship of club sports usuaUy do not set up the clubs. The initial moves made by 
interested students.^If the University of Oregon program can be used as an example this method works very satisfactorily and program growth 

is more than adequate. -u • ♦ 

Under toese circumstances it is the responsibiUty of the students interested in initiating a specific activity to gather together other mter- 

formSIg a dub. to letearch the potability of the elob't oiigineth^ or paitidpah.^ m »me tom 
of Competition and to check the availabiUty of suitable faciUties. Administrative support from the Union staff or from the Union s Board is 

If the students with this minimal support, are able to get toe club pregram moving, they are then able, if they so desire, to ^r ^ 
recognition and increased institutional support. This type of beginning tends to force toe students to consider carefuUy all ramifications of a 
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new club program before jumping in and tends to show the strength of student interest and determination before there is any commitment of 
ofneial sponsorship and of general student fee funds. 

Given any type of supportive climate in which to operate, the chances are that a student-organized club ^orts wiU grow ^“ickly. The 

geomphic l^ati^n of the institution wfll have an effect on the scope of the program and on the types of activities possible. At a ^aU or ^ty 
iv)1nted institution activities may be restricted to intramural competition with perhaps one outside meet scheduled per yewr. At ^e larger insti* 
SaS o, Sio« type program car. be quickly anaoged and the poadbUity o Krtet of mtrmnurd 

fixtures is very good. Although regional activity is not usually anticipated or encouraged, this, too, can occur mote rapidly and perhaps more 
often than many of us would desire. 

Criteria for Club Formation 

1. Student interest in activity, and some guarantee of continuity 

2. Available facility at convenient times 

3. Available con^iictition (intramural, extramural, intercollegiate) 

4. Availability of officials, coaches, etc. 

5. Available funding, if necessary 

The criteria listed above are in fairly firm priority order. It may seem strange that funding is the last one. The experience of most umon pr(> 
wamrorsoi^^^^ who have become involved with club sports to date has been that interested students have been fuUy prepared personally to contn- 
bute toward program costs. In all instances within this writer’s knowledge, even in those praams where the teams «e ^ 

teams, and the iSution receives lengthy and favorable news coverage, the participants stiU make a major contnbution to expenses, while the 

institution aissists with costs of team unifoims and travel. 

Coaching, too, is a matter that is left with the club. Often a more laiowledgeable and experienced student handles this responsibility or the 
students find some faculty member or supportive local citizen to help in an honorary capacity. 

No doubt the union director can think of many problems that would beset this type of program. Perhaps the following are some. 

1 Organization: This is best left with the students just so long as those responsible keep the union staff weU “jfofned. They will many 

’ tones surprise you. The thing to be wary of is the “one man show.” Most likely this club and its program will fold when the one man 

gets tired, or discouraged or is graduated. 

2. Funding: Oub sports can, and usually should, be funded in a siinilai fashion to other union programs Some finandal su»ort is Jusffl^ 
in terms of a regular program available to all students. Often this type of activity serves to give graduate students ci^r tms mth tte ^on. 
If ciub teams are actualiy regarded as representing the institution in external competition, iinanaal assistance can often be gamed from the 

athletic department. , 

3. Coaching: This more properly should be called teaching, as often the basic rudiments and fundamentds need the greatest attention, t s 
surprising how many interested and capable people can be found at the institution or m the commumty who are very willmg to help the 

students in this. 

4 Facilities: Other than for highly specialized activity (e.g. riflery) usuaUy an institution already has adequate faciUties for club sports. It 

’ then becomes a matter ofjustifying the use of the faciUty for this purpose and scheduling it at an appropriate time. 

5 Insurance: Admittedly, there are hazards in some of the sports. Arrangements can be made for participants to carry a f JJ* 

' surance, or for the institution’s general student insurance policy to cover individual partieij^ts by payment of a special addition^ pr^ 

mium, or for all students to be given additional coverage for a small additional premium. The last-mentioned plan is the most satisfactory, 

6. Administrative Involvement: As the program grows, so can program staff involvement. This occurs mainly in the areas of assisting stu- 
dents and club officers in program coordination, in advising clubs and prospective organizations and m haison with other mstitutions. 

As we all know, student interest in particular activities ebb and flow, so one can expect ch^ges in toe from ^ pop- 

ping out of some clubs even after they have been accepted for institutional support following a trial period Disturbmg toou^^s ig , 
it fa one of the realities asssociated with our involvement in student activities. Our basic purpose is to assist m servmg the current needs of stu- 
dents. 

Developmentof Club Sports Program-University of Oregon 

The foUowing brief table outlines toe growth of club sports programs at toe University of Oregon in toe Sixties. This program is by no means 
unique; many institutions in toe Pacific Northwest sponsor similar programs which have experienced growth m like manner. 

Prior to 1961 Ski Team-supported by membership fees and Ski Quacks Club Rffie Team-supported as independent group, assistance from 
the Department of Military Science (this assistance has been continued in later years) 

Rifle 



1961-1962 



1962-1963 



Aministrative control of Student Union. 
$3,000 support from Athletic Depart- 
ment continued and increased in 
later years. 



1963-1964 



Rugby 
Soccer 
Ski 
Rifle 

Rugby (2 teams) 

Soccer (2 teams) 

Ski (2 teams: men and women) 

Skuba Diving Club 
Physical Education service 
courses in soccer 

Rifle 

Rugby-Northwest Intercollegiate Rugby Conference 
Soccer-Oregon Collegiate Soccer Association 
Ski 
Judo 

Recreation Council established under Student Union Board 



1964-1965 



Rifle 
Rugby 
Soccer 

Ski-Nordic Teams added, Oregon Invitational Ski Meet established 

1965- 1966 Rifle 

Rugby (3 teams) Physical Education Service Courses initiated 

Soccer (3 teams) 

Ski-Oregon Collegiate Ski Conference (7 schools) 

Judo 

Ice Hockey 
Badminton 

Bowling— team previously under Union Games Department 
A limited awards system instituted in Judo, Ski, Soccer, Rugby, Rifle, Bowling 

1966- 1967 Rifle-problem with availability of suitable range ... f_s j 

Rugby— combined with Oregon State— one month summer tour in Britain— funds raised by clubs and friends 

Ski— Conference expands to 10 schools 

Soccer-games with other schools in region 

Judo 

Bowling 

Water Polo 

Crew 

Recreation Council successful in request for additional handball and basketball courts, lighted tenms court 



1967-1968 Rifle 

Rugby— expansion of NWIRC— UO, OSU, UW, WWSC, UBC, UVic. 

Ski-OCSG expands to 15 schools including 2 from Idaho, 2 from Washington and 1 from California 
Soccer- No. 1 team in Portland League, No. 2 team in Oregon Collegiate League, No. 3 team in Metro League 
Judo— Physical Education service course initiated 
Bowling 
Water Polo 

Crew— participation in dual meet and collegiate meet 

Volleyball 

Lacrosse 

Firm inquiries from students re, ice hockey, fencing, and field hockey. Plans to set up Recreation Diviaon because of expanded participation. 
Suggestion that University intramural sports program be transfened from School of HPER to this division. 

The Challenge 

Club sports are growing programs in our institutions. Their anticipated and natural source or support and encouragement is the college 
union. Union administrative support can assist interested students in the formation of clubs, the development of programs and the provision 
of needed facilities and funds. 



THE ARTIST-IN-RESIDENCE-A PRCX3RAM POSSIBILITY 



Fridtjof Schroder, Assistant Professor 
Department of Art 
City College of New York 



“For I speak of nothing else but the real man, of you and of me, of our life and of our world, not of an I, or a state of being, in 
itself alone. The real boundary for the actual man cuts right across the world of ideas as well. 



‘To be sure many a man who is satisfied with the experience' and use of the world of things has raised over or about himself a 
structure of ideas, in which he finds refuge and repose from the oncome of nothingness. On the tlueshold he lays aside his in- 
auspicious everyday dress, wraps liimself in pure linen, and regales himself with the spectacle of primal being! hut his life has 
no part in it. To proclaim his ways may fill him with well-being. 



“But the mankind of mere it that is imagined, postulated, and propagated by such a man has nothing in common with a living 
mankind where Thou may truly be spoken. The noblest fiction is a fetish, the loftiest fictitious sentiment is depraved. Ideas 
are no more enthroned above our heads than resident in them; tliey wander among us and accost us. The man who leaves the 
primary word unspoken is to be pitied; but the man who addresses instead these ideas with an abstraction or a password, as if 
it were their name, is contemptible.” 

from 1 AND THOU by Martin Buber, 
f!har1e« Scribner. New York. 1958.00. 13-14. 



There is every reason to encourage the suggestion that the college unions of our colleps and universities consider the serious development of 
programs in the creative arts centered in the concept of an artist-in-residency. We are living in a time peculiarly suited to file inception of such 
a program, unique in the nature of the student and in the position that the artist has declared for himself in his relationship to society. 

The declaration of today’s student that he has committed himself as the possessor of all the rights of a citizen’s educational contract without 
having surrendered his individual rights to his college’s administration and professors, has, of course, presented a formidable problem to the 
educator- a problem before which the frail of heart might truly falter. 

In the meantime, the student. exists, individually and personally, in a condition of change. He is conditioned to this “mobility of chanp’ 
and he cannot comprehend the nature of the so-called “eternal verities.” Unusual patience and understanding is therefore demanded of his 
mentor, who must understand the young ego he confronts and use techniques in teaching rarely before practiced. Max Caulfield, the Irish 
author, has rightly pointed out that: 
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furniture has been smashed to smithereens. 

=v«S:r» 

to !>«" Saindd »“ oftd“f tond^tJ*to co,^ 

Tto pS“ »' 7" 7t "izr^r 

Our coUeges and universities are taking prodigious steps to change *'’7'‘*7l^tads'’Sf SSd'pt^teSj SL'^r“to avoid to huge, 
tot o”r society is undenitnng. Innovattens certainly ^f^^X^vSes* f Sy i^tapo^^^^^ been made through 

anonymous sprawling complex that makes up so m^y of the 8^“^ dialoeues among interdependent disciplines. At the very least it 

“AT sK" ^Ae^toTtaSSird^y^ 

conSftom“rStt° wltS^ SSto InymtV Cwh4‘ to educative pr^ss 

In truth he now can fulfill a symbolic role; for he ennunciates “ musVacceJt vulnerability, 

main the poet, the emotionally sensitive, creative artist . f ^ . intimate truths. In a curious way he plays the role of 

an innocent condition of sensibility, intuitively knowledge His creative utterances come out of a compulsive 

7rh.»u™4'"sr 

r^st must s;arch for himself as he msists that.he -P"' 

" ?«l"au““^rtop.cto 

dence‘> There is always suspicion that there are professors who encourage the revolt oi me young 

TrurrrrZTC^^^ 

an intuitive, unspoken way as havmg been caught on “ ^ „ntjfJ®^tfully caUed the “dawn of civilization.” AU through 

a flat plain stretching some 5,000 or more yews ^J^® ^ condition of Listence. Man’s works, his architecture, his mode 

that past time there was a certain rhythm m the heights Md the y ... before our present day. Now this age of ours is 

of living, his technology and his processes forged by^science and technology, is still in its inception and our youth 

tof^^^^ Lmpmhendon, coustofly faced by new conditions of cxpcncncc 

■“™^::i:olti.dc„,sof,oday.mcina,smmpfco„tou^P^^^^^^ 

condition of existence the truly creative mdividual is measured by ° ®t^ as metamorphosis. History reveals other per- 

iTo/ctJ^,lf-“ Zl2:i:of“sSt “S4“lc 1. ^ oidc, generation basicaily aiien .o tins condition, has a more 

difficult problem of adjustment (something not easUy appreciated by the young). ion» thP nrecarious oaths to maturity? 

me“nJyt"to4SMto^™so»d^^^ 

not be alarmed at to prospect before him when he c“I^ot see it as it were, face to face. Physical reality seems to 
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c„„« 3 nU, conversing *i«. himsctt. He has 

bols or religious rites that he cannot »e ^ . needs and fears, in illusione and disillusions, in his fanta^es 

rdSs7^r‘~ 

We have-aUorth'^ole repeated-spoken here of what « we^°^' 

creati7man no matter what the discipline. However, it is to ^as ac^mic life-he works with his hands and Aat 

fessional schools of the arts. c*,./i«n*c a««nciatine with them in a manner quite out of the question in 

How then do you recognize the man you want to with your n,Qnoyncement that this man or woman is the proper one. Ob- 

most o^odox ctassroom situations. Who is goiiw «o gwc «he let alone the college union in such a search. Obviously 

vlously this calls tor an unusual sensibility, even for the ehairmm ^ j j„ pursuit of notoriety by choosing among now 

Sold the practitioners of fashions in art: those who ^ one mist seek the man who speaks his trath and who 

stvles in art for a new manner of their own as one might select a suit , w_-jiy j^is man knows humility and modesty; he is dnven 

Stt pulTu?"f this, has evolved and grown any " “^“SSSer T- ^ search for this man was not in vain when 

x»nrrh^sThirs,cra?^^ 

FinaBy, how would this artistdn-residencyftinction? H,™n.d cannot exist without the continuing practice of his art. 

"n^^ ^ T^rm^r^CTbi™ Jxhibit qu^^uenUy^^^^^^^ 

department faculty and the community. This whoU , 1 , 1 s jp mind, there shouid be a place where he can iom with other 

physically at least in spirit, and should be as a ™ ' sspkK of the creative life. This should, in turn, create an atmosphere 

faculty to congenial assembly; seeking further «eatimoy ° L,.al impersonal atmosphere of the typical classrimim TOe 

attracle to th% stodents, ^inj .hem ^ 



atuai^uTv vw j w 

chance meeting, the impromptu encounter, 
tion of the union. comp havoc to the hours required for periods of undisturbed 

Ji " X^o p«rt well-meaning interlopers wishing to pry into the more private hours 

space at the union for students of seiiousconcem w“^‘ pgses for the hobbiest; nothing could destroy the program 
In or a word of advice. But do not, I '*8 elsewhere to the building 

more quickly. The hobby classes are fine projects for the union, y constant schedule. His role should be as far removed 

To be successful the activities of the “tist-in-residence should a Jge university union could have a number of men 

as possible from the daUy burden of 8le^ ” 



Paul Durrett, Director 
University Union 
Florida State University 



What is the purpose of an Artist-to-Residence to a college ^on? Adol“h1Ll, 

Artist-in-Residence be financed? Many colleges and universities would w^*ween $15 000 and $25,000 for a union to hire one of the top 

S^ad Se Department of Art at Florida State Unwersi^* be^en $ 15 000 ^d > 

Sw successful artists to the nation a^priate te budget and for other reasons, 

mine which artists are among the top fifty. Artkt-in-Residence. Some of these factors follow: 

There are several factors to be ^^Sby*^th the college union representative and the artist, 

rrtiltll^rrlp:- be expeld to teach any regular Classy 

to be a guest lecturer to several acatonm ^ „,d 

The artist may agree to have one or more one man «npiled out in the contract or agreement. 

amount of space to be fiUed with the artist s works o collection. This should also be spelled out 

4. As part of the agreement the artist may eon«tate o« to the union. 

g rrlClTtlrraudienc: ,ftheunionconsidersthispartoftheprogram,suchanagteementsho^ 

■ ;XTte"anTtXr 

SSetoe ari work done by vrtous XoZ U »P“^' 



1 

2 

3. 



6 . 
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7. For the protection of the union and the college or university, an investigation into the personality and character of the artists being con- 
sidered should be made. This may prevent serious embarrassment or innovations. 

8. Under normal situations such a program should be planned in cooperation with the Art Department. Perhaps the Art Department will 
share the expenses of such a program. Cooperation with the Art Department may help in supporting the program and in makmg it a suc- 
cess. 

One of the top fifty artists-whoever they are~or a lessor artist may be retained for a shorter period of time. For a two- to four-week program 
one of the top fifty artists in the nation may be obtained for a fee of $2,500 to $5,000. The same arrangements previously listed would apply. 

Most unions are a long way from being able to program on this level. But coUege unions which cannot afford any of the top fifty artists can , 
produce simUar, less ambitious programs and point toward future growth. Most unions do not program good art exhibits. Many do not have ade- 
quate gallery facilities. Some have not started an art collection. To many the Artist-in-Residence is a program to be considered by only the weU- 
established and well-financed college unions. Yet, there are sensible approaches for college unions to take to get more art into their umon. The 
Artist-in-Residence does not have to be one of the top fifty artists. It could be an alumnus who has become a successful artist or a friend of a 
faculty member or student who may be willing to return to the campus periodicaUy throughout the year or for one specified week with transpor- 
tation and room and board the only expense. From such a beginning higher goals may be reached. There is even the possibility that on a regional 
level-similar to block-booking name entertainment-an artist of some renown may be scheduled on different campuses for different dates as an 
Artist-in-Residence for a day or for a week. 

I believe that art is important enough to our college unions that each college union should have at ieast one person on its staff with training 
in art There are many activities, functions, programs, and services that each college union sponsors which are directly or indirectly related to 
art or which need the advice, talent, and experience of artists. The foUowing are just a few areas where an artist could be of service: advismg in 
selection and hanging of art exhibits; supervision of an Arts and Crafts Center; working with an Interior Designer or actual selection of color 
schemes and furnishings; designing posters and brochures; designing sets or backdrops for various programs; decorating for special holidays or 
occasions; arranging displays in showcases; drawing workshop drawings for fixtures to be custom designed and constructed; designmg displays 
for special occasions, events, or conferences; designing covers for printed materials, handbooks and manuals. Perhaps with such assist^ce the 
programming of Artists-in-Residence will come about more easily and readily and art will assume its rightful and important place within the col- 
lege union. 



PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT-A CURRENT LOOK AT NEVV TRENDS 



Jane Shipton, Assistant Director 
Gould Student Center 
New York University 



We have been examining the “questioning student”— that student who was described by Look Magazine in its recent article Campus Mood, 
Spring '68 as “stalked by the draft, locked in combat with the administration, and unable to talk to his parents.” I’d like io try to pamt a pic- 
ture of the kinds of programs cur questioning students are generating on their campuses and comment on what these programs tell us about our 

students. 

The Xopxc, Program Development—A Current Look at New Trends prompted some crystal-ball gazing. Like our questioning students, I begM 
to question myself and realized my bal^ight be a bit foggy because of my location in New York City. So I cMt away my crystal ball, and with 
the permission of the Committee on Research, selected a random sample of about 300 unions from the ACU directory and mailed out a question- 
naire that posed two questions: 

1. Describe one outstanding new program you have presented in the past year whii)h seems to warrant further development. 

2. As you see it, what are the indications of further program growth or development stemming from the program described in point one. 
Slightly over a hundred questionnaires were returned. Several trends emerged quite clearly. 

I had considered dividing the answers between large and small colleges, urban or non-urban colleges. But when the data was in and tabulated, 

I found that size or location was immaterial; all were presenting the same kinds of programs. There might be differences in the time the pro- 
grams were scheduled— the commuting colleges might emphasize daytime programming— but the content was the same. 

What trends emerged? Very clearly the Symposium which examines one question in depth over a period of time (from one day to two weeks), 
presents different points of view, and allows time for questions and discussion is the most important programming phenomenon today. It is fol- 
lowed closely by the Coffee House in its many forms. Programs in the visual arts ran third. Programs of community involvement and leadership 
training tied for fourth place. The rest was a mixed bag but many were very imaginative and worthy of being passed on. 

Let’s take a look at some of the Symposia reported. The subject most frequently chosen was drugs, which indicates the nation-wide concern 
of students, faculty, and administration with a comparatively new phenomenon on our campuses. The programs ran from one to four days. 

Some occurred •jvery two weeks throughout the year. The medical, pharmacological, legal, social, moral, philosophical and psychological aspects 
of the problem were examined. All included opportunities for questions and discussions. 

Because the evolution of the drug education program (now in its second year) on our campus has taken such an unanticipated turn, I would 
lilfft to share the N.Y.U. experience. Our committee was composed of students— hippies and straights— and faculty members representing psy- 
chology, sociology, philosophy, government and mechanical engineering. 

We began with all the experts who could give us the facts. Indeed, in the beginning, we bent over backwards to stick to the facts and not to 
moralize lest we turn off that portion of our audience we most wanted to reach. We soon learned foat most of our students were much better 
irifoimed factually than we anticipated. What we didn’t grasp immediately (and even the hippies didn’t help us here) was that students w^ted 
more than facts. They wanted to be able to talk and question and try to ^d answers to their own involvement or their desire to become in- 
volved with drugs. Since presenting the best factual material available did not seem to be as necessary as we thought, we be^ to iimte con- 
cemed faculty members in pairs to present their personal views on drug use. Many took very strong stands agamst the use of drugs but the audi- 
ence did not diminish. Our most involved users never missed a meeting. We were pleased they felt free to ventilate foeir concerns and unieties^ 
Gradually, the emphasis of the sessions shiifted-drugs were only a symptom of underlying problems and value questions. There were quite pas- 
sionate discussions about religion from an audience that wouldn’t go near the door of our interfaith center. Theie was geniune seekii^ for an- 
swers to life’s most basic questions “Who am I?”, “Where am I going?”, “What has meaning for me?”, “How can I become more sensitive, aware 
and loving?”, “How can I avoid the hyprocrisy of my parent’s generation?” 
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The implications of this experience set me to questioning. Have we listened sensitively enough to our students? Have we missed or pMsed 
over their passionate questioning about the feeling part of their lives? Or have we heard it and retreated behind the facade of our professional 
roles? Could we do more than we do to make the union the place where more questioning and listening can take place? Not group therapy but 
good conversation among the students and the faculty and the administration about the fundamental concerns of life. Can the Drug Scene be a 
blessing in disguise? Can it force the adults on the campus into a deeper consideration of the student as an emotional as well as an intellectual being? 

The second most popular topic for exploration in depth was the broad field of the arts . . . the arts festival . . . perhaps the grand-daddy of the 
whole concept of Symposia programming. Many of these presentations are lavish and offer the most outstanding musical and artistic talent in 
the country. Others depend on student contributions in music, dance, drama, painting, sculpture, ceramics and graphics. A comparatively new- 
comer to the arts festival in some cases is the student-made film. The Universi^ of Iowa’s program called “Re-Focus” is the second largest photo- 
graphic and cinematographic show in the United States. 

I don’t think it is by chance that the art festival ranks high in popularity with our students. The response to the arts is immediate and sentient. 
Analysis of the symphonic form or knowledge of the intricacies and rules of classic dance are not needed to aesthetic response. The arts offer sol- 
ace, comfort, recreation and release from the ever-present pressure of the classroom to sharpen the intellectual and abstracting reasoning. 

So much for the topics that stand out. Now let us take a look at some of the imaginative, one-of-a-kind developments in Symposia: Love: 
Instrumental Behavior-^ two-week symposium at East Texas University- combined such provocative commercial films Nobody Waved Goodby, 
The Sandpiper and the L-ShapedRoom with educational films on family planning and courtship and marriage. Also included were book reviews 
of Erich Fromm’s The Art of Loving and Martin Buber’s / nnri Thou. Lectures on the social and personal aspects of courtship and marriage, and 
the birth process were presented. All events included discussions led by appropriate faculty. 

The Medieval Mind, a week long symposium presented at Trinty College, included performances of medieval drama by their players, medieval ^ 
music by their orchestra and choir, exhibits of medieval church architecture and paintings, as well as Robert Rauchenberg’s illustrations for Dante’s 
Divine Comedy. Lectures by faculty and guests covered The Mystery of the Grail, The Medieval Illuminated Manuscript, Self-Inflicted Punishment 
in the Middle Ages and readings from the Canterbury Tales. 

Perhaps one of the most elaborate programs was Valparaiso University’s titled Afan in Revolution. Students were urged to prepare for the Week 
of Challenge by the distribution of a bibliography of five paperback books relevant to the areas being discussed. Professors were given bibliogra- 
phy of visi ting speakers and were encouraged to make use of the Week of Challenge in their classrooms where appropriate. Guest speakers for the 
Symposium were sometimes available to appear in classrooms. Topics included The Social Consequences of Man in Revolution, Political and Eco- 
nomic Revolution, Man in Search of Meaning-the Religious-Ethical Revolution, and The University Revolution. Guest speakers included Herbert 
Aptheker, R. Buckminister Fuller, Martin Marty and Floyd McKissisk. 

Southern Oregon College projects a three-day symposium on warfare covering such topics as The Biological Basis of Aggression, War as a Cul- 
tural Characteristic, Origins of Warfare, The Music of War and Peace, Termination of Warfare— Its Possibilities, Probability, Techniques. 

Other topics at other colleges will give you further indications of the scope of Symposia;/ssMec Week, Mass Communications: The Fifth Di- 
mension, Students Rights and Responsibilities, Political Emphasis Week and so on-the possibilities are endless. 

The pop ula rity of the Symposium would seem to indicate that smorgasbord programming is out and continuity is in; that passive acceptance 
of the pearls of wisdom presented by authority is out and active questioning, argument and discussion is in. The in-depth exploration of a topic 
calls for expertise above and beyond what the union staff can provide and faculty are responding with enthusiasm to an opportunity to work with 
students in their own specific area of interest, on a limited time basis ... a most important factor. Most faculty are reluctant to take on advisory 
positions which have no end. But many can be persuaded to accept responsibility in a specific area of their interest. The same is no less true of 
students who shy away from a long-term commitment but will work with great energy on a limited time basis on a aibject they feel is important. 
The lure of a close working relationship with faculty who share common interests is not to be underestimated in recruiting new blood from the 
student body-an ingredient so necessary to give new zest to programs. 

Just as the Symposium forces the union to reach out into the' campus community for new resources and participants, so the Coffee House 
success has helped us recognize the benefits of cooperation with other colleges in our area, state or region. 

About half of those reporting the Coffee House as their most outstanding innovation of the year participated in the Sennett-Weintraab re- 
gional Coffee House circuits. Those not so participating utilize campus talent and operate in some location in the union— often a food service 
area— for specified hours each week. All seem to involve special decorative effects to create an intimate atmosphere. Some have exotic names— 
such as Cafe Purgatory. In short, the Coffee House offers a place to gather informally, in a cozy setting, with intermiftent diversion from convert 
sation. 

More elaborate extensions of the coffee house theme are temporary night club set-ups such as the Column Club at Southwestern Missouri 
State which features dinner, dancing and floor show with reservations for couples only and two dinners and two show's presented each evening; 
or Indiana University’s Broadway Dinner series with the drama department presenting the theatrical offering in-the-round after dinner. 

I found it particularly interes ting that some kind of program in the visual arts ranked number three as a new pro^Tam and one worth continu- 
ing. The fact that a number of unions are just beginning to sponsor exhibits and activities related to them, no doubt, is the reason they were 
mentioned. Among the programs described I particularly like three: one called the Modest Collector— of works of art owned by faculty 
members; one called the Meager Collector— v/oiXas owned by students; and one called Poor Man’s Show, which was actually a display and sale of 
original works of art owned by students who had tired of them and wanted to sell them. 

I think we all may be forgiven a bit of the green-eyed monster in contemplating the University of Miami’s ability to commisrion two murals 
to be painted on the interior walls of their building. The union director comments on the major strengths of this program as being “the interac- 
tion of the artist with students during the actual painting, and the work and the thought involved on the part of the students in developing the 
project.” So enthusiastic has the response been that the union’s program council is currently planning the commissioning of yet another mural 
for another location in the building. 

Volunteer service in the community, particularly on behalf of disadvantaged children, has now become part of the program scene. However, 
any live and vital program does not stand still but takes on new forms and develops in many directions. So successful have the students been.in 
their volunteer efforts that the academic community is beginning to recognize their educational value. In more than a few instances the programs 
are being adopted by various departments in the colleges and combined with classroom instruction so the volunteers may receive credit For ex- 
ample, the school of education may organize a special methods course for the tutors or the sociology department may offer courses in method- 
ology for those involved in collecting data on the needs of a particular community. 

This experience should serve to remind us of the really tremendous educational force the union and the students working in the union can 
bring to bear on the academic community. The volunteer community »'"^on program being adopted by the classroom is not the first time that 
the union has started something that has made a contribution to the curriculum of the college. 
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Tied for fourth place was the development of Leadership Training Programs. Although local situations provided variations, there was an 
astonishing similarity in that they involved students, faculty and staff; they were most often held away from the campus in a retreat atmosphere, 
and all embodied some or many techniques that have grown out of the work of the National Training Laboratories in Bethel. Another interest- 
ing note on the popularity of Leadership Training is that almost half of the regional conferences reported including sessions on sensitivity tram- 
ing and the dynamics of group organizations on their agendas. 

If there is any single implication for union staff people to be drawn from this birds-eye-view of the kinds of programs our questioning students 
are generating, it would seem to me to be an evermore sensitive tuning of our antennae toward the students, toward the faculty and toward the 
community outside our gate, so that we may help our students build stronger bridges of cooperation in order to enrich the union programs. 



Richard R. Joaquim 
University Program Director 
Boston University 



One of the most obvious and serious problems facing people who plan union programs is the ever-increasing cost of production. Whether 
sponsored by the staff, faculty, or the entire university, the cost involved in their presentation has increased enormously over the last few years. 
Many acts seem to be^iricing themselves out of business. Many university campuses cannot accept particular talent becauM they lack adequate 
facilities to accommodate the crowd necessary to pay expenses. As a result, money becomes the most pressing consideration to program people, 
decisions are made according to Hnancial exigencies, rather than the needs, expectations and experiences of the students. This paper is devoted 
to the significance of corporate giving and the arts. 

Corporate support is quite unlike foundation support. When seeking such support for projects complications with campus development organ- 
izations are often encountered. The search for a $500 brochure from a local business may conflict with the development office’s effort towards 
a $5,000 or a $5,000,000 gift for a building or a project. This kind of clash is not as likely in the corporate establishment. A careful check with 
the local development and alumni organizations should avoid most of the larger problems. 

Corporate funds can often be helpful, rewarding and fruitful in programming for the arts. According to a 1962 survey of 465 companies of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, corporate funds allotted to civic, university and cultural activities were 5.3 cents of each contribution 
doUar. This was an increase from an average of 3 cents in 1959. The Rockefeller Foundation m one report revealed that 55 of 100 corporations 
surveyed had contributed something to the arts and humanities. Most important, all of this is increasing annually. 

There are, of course, some great leaders in this field: such people as Frank Stanton, President of the Columbia Broadcasting System, and 
William Pauley, its Chairman, have identified the activities of their business with the arts for many years. The Mead Container Corporation has 
accomplished much. In a paper printed in The Arts Councils of America, and later in a book entitled The Arts: The Central Element of a Book 
Society. Dr. Stanton says that “the arts are important in business. They are important p^arily because they are increasingly prominent in prac- 
tically every area of American life. This trend is a very obvious fact of our time. No business can survive very long if it ignores the major new 
directions taken by the society of which it is a part. The increased gravitation by Americans to the arts is clearly reflected in the unprecedented 
rise of attendance at museums, concerts, exhibitions, the sale of works of art, serious music recordings, the books about art and music and the 
number and variety of performances of repertory theaters and dance.” 

Once the plan for a particular program is developed the consideration of involving a local establishment or a corporate business financially 
in the project follows. This may only be a request of a company for the use of its trucks to transport some art or a local motel or hotel may be 
asked to house a visiting artist or the local Chamber of Commerce may be solicited for brochures. 

Corporate establishments appreciate the benenficial effects from the program on employee morale. Subtle and direct exposure to the arts, 
moreover, elevate the standards of a company, its appearance, and even its behavior. And the added spirit and character provided by any of the 
arts heighten all human activity. 

Some of the tangible benefits of a business-arts-university relationship follow: 

1. Improves the image of the company for its public service to the community through support of the arts. 

2. Helps eliminate the “facelessness” of most companies by providing more human personality through its cultural endeavors. 

3. Builds greater acceptance in the market place for a company and its products by making the company more attractive and visible 
than its competitors. 

4. Counters the negative aspects of “sameness of products” in contents, performance, design and quality by supplying a distinctive 
and appealing element to the company-which carries over to the product brand. 

5. Helps attract higher caUber personnel, particularly on the executive level, by the peripheral quaUties of the business’ association 
with the arts. 

6. Improves morale and therefore assists in raising productivity. 

7. Helps raise the level and taste for quality and better designed products. 

8. Helps upgrade the cultural explosion which in itself helps motivate the market, estimated to exceed $7 billion by 1970. 

9. Promotes a healthier and more dynamic environment which is the best assurance for business growth and prosperity. 

10. Provides an arts orientation and appreciation on the part of management and various staff and, operating levels which tends to 
upgrade all corporate activities. 

We contacted one of the major rug dealers in the city of Boston and indicated our interest in an exhibit of oriental nigs and had received 
tentative agreement that they would participate. Following the initial request, we developed an exciting oriental rug display that was viewed by 
more than 12,000 people from Boston University and the Greater Boston community. We had informative g^ery t^s that were very weU 
attended and held coffee hours in the gallery. The exhibit was insured for approximately $150,000. The entire project was funded by the 
Avigdor Rug Company of Boston. Twenty thousand brochures were printed for the exhibit. Boston University is publishing, in cooperation 
with the Avigdors, a major text on oriental rugs. The book, completely funded by the company, is being priiited by Renaissance Editions. It 
will be a relatively comprehensive text on the art and history of orient^ rugs, as well as an up-to-date and very broad picture of the current 
stature of oriental rugs in the United States. 

Two years ago we ran a successful bridal fair involving the elements of a wedding, and a special program drew an attendance of about 6,000 
people. Its success resulted partly from business invoWement of local and national establishments. One of th« largest participants was Shreve, 

Crump and Low. 
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Shieve's is Boston's Tiffany’s, and is ptobably the most exclusive 

vety exeitiSg dimension to this whoie am. of obtaining 

corporate support for projects. 



THE GAME OF LEADERSHIP: SOME TECHNIQUES AND METHODS-GAMES 

Peggy J. Will, Program Coordinator 
University Center 
University of North Dakota 



In the past several years, there h<« been a growing emphasis on eommunieation. An evidence of this is the growth of sensitivity training and 
t-grouping. People do want to have more meaningful relationships with one another. . « „ ,tratP.vir 

student activities offer mmry students such relationships through smaU group involvement. Reasons m the umon Held are m a strategre 
position to work with students toward more understanding of the group process. tiipvp ««em to be 

"dhxt “on the leadership worhshopsasaj^ction of the eou 

rs\'X“rthrm«STutt^^ 

(yrniin‘1 Further the Students ask, what is leadership? .. r> 

out“rake“ 

analyze and involve them. It makes a game of leadership. „ , ™ • d ,wdiss>w towiminiipc becomes 

fee&‘‘?i:^drr ottertem^^^^ ¥o™d°tir^p“S^”-?ft^ s'"oVtSe ^"”.b^ to as^ the group might fhnetion 

Another area that should be focused upon is that of the individual and his needs m the group, as opposed to the group s needs. What 
olaved in a group? Why? How does the group fulfill its needs? o «n,„* „oir,.c 

The final area that I would like to surest Muence'on the group, 

a leader? This position is often perceived as oiie of wthon y kVat of 'sliared leadership’ in which the leader is perceived as a role rather 

to ."“^KSbeXrt^ a« ~ toes. « is a much more satiafying concept and one which also brings 

“Two^d rtoZus .grin on the teejudque used to bring out the ^t con^te.^A^^Dis^^^^^ 

sion on the statements or as a task situation in which the group process can . ^ observed in student activities with commit- 

behavior can riniMt be predicted to otota^^^^ U facffltates a great amount of feedback to to participants. How 

S “d«. tom Furtormore, how often does he realize that what he hems may not be at all what to other 

rfS,«sm”’irwh"i:wi=too'i:^iTrito^^^^ 

concerning techniques. 



Neale L. Roth, Director 
Kirby Student Center 
University of Minnesota 



I. An opportunity for students and faculty to talk to one another about questions relating to meaningful experiences of their society; and 
to leam» through problem solving, techniques for decision-making. 

II. Why use games as a teaching technique? 

A. Games spur motivation. 

1. Competitive aspect is key factor. 

Knowledge is gained through commitment and activity as well as study 

Games provide an opportunity to “test out” ideas. 

dt^^ to. ao oto block eommunlearion a. 

development stages. 



B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 
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m. The union and its staff are well fitted for conducting games and designing leadership programs where these techniques can be the 
educational experience greatly needed by students. 

A. Professional staff trained in group dynamics who have time and energy to work with the students. 

B. Facilities conducive to small group discussion. 

C. Contact with many self-appointed, elected or chosen leaders who seek guidance and training for better implementation of their 
responsibilities. 

IV. “It’s not whether you win or lose that counts ....” 

A. Select a remote spot, preferably away from the campus, and a group of interested students. 

1. The environment should be one with minimum distractions. 

B. Select case studies of problems that various committees and organizations on your campus confront and make decisions about. 

C. Establish the rules of the game in order that each participant has full understanding. 

1. Establish the roles of each individual, clarifying the importance for each person to assume the role designated. 

D. Set up a given time period for play, with ample time to evaluate the action of the group, pressures, responsibilities, obligations, 
etc., ^fecting the decision-maldng process of the group. 

V. There ate a few pitfalls. 

A. Some students will be more concerned about winning and be misled from the real objectives of learning. 

B. If the game is not devised well a student in the course of playing will pick up techniques that enable him to master the game or 
beat the system. 

VI. Games, as are any decision-making, problem-solving, learning techniques, are only as good as the leadership. In the wrong hands they tend 
to be gimicky and of little educational value. 

VII. Games should be used to supplement other inter-relational programs dedicated to increasing social intercourse. 

Several Games are sampled in the appendix. These are reprinted through the courtesy of University of Minnesota, YMCA and YWCA. 



APPENDIX 

The “OUT" Crowd 
Game No. I - Our Role Here 
"The Kingmakers Game" 



I 

A. Roles: Each member shall design their own role and introduce themselves to the group. Each person should remember that they are a 

part of the “out” crowd and design their role accordingly. Put on role tags. 

B. Game: “Finding an Image” You are a group of students who do not have a hero; different drummers hit you different ways - some of you 

are idealistic, others are pessimistic, others rather ambivalent, many of you assume roles that others push upon you. You’ve come 
together to explore exacdy what your role is on campus and how all the loose-ends can be tied together to become a more effective 
force. 

C. How to Play: You play this game by trying to find an issue that will be big enough to rally aU the forces around. This is done by discussing 

Daily articles and trying to come to the big issue that is important to aU the members of the group. Once the .issue is found, then it 
is the job of the group to discuss the role of this student group in tackling it. The game ends when this strategy is agreed to by the 
the majority of the group. 

D. Time: Begin game at 7:00 p.m. 

End game at 8:45 p.m. 

Complete the un-roled part by 9:00 p.m. 

II 

E. Un-roled: Remove role tags. Analyze two things: 

1. How did the group decide the issue? 

2. What values did the group express in building their strategy? List the type of role(s) this student group felt it should play 
on campus. Hand in to conference coordinator. 



Game No. 2 - Student Power 
"We Want In" 



A . Roles: Assume same roles. Put on role tags. 

B. Game: Your task in this game is to discuss and react to “student power” as you understand it and as you see it working at the University 

of Courage. Again consider individual responses, but make an effort to present your conclusion as a group. 

C. How to Play; Discuss the role of the individual and the vocal minority as a group in relation to student power. Define student power 

within your role(s) - keeping in mind the effects this power would have on all related groups within the university and the 
community. Is there a role for the administration in relation to student power? What is it? Make decisions applicable to the 
real situation within which we are living. These decisions will govern your behavior in the fmal game. 

D. Time: Begin game at 1:30 p.m. 

End game at 2:30 p.m. 
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Game No. 3 

Everyone Is An Organizer 



onnip will feel the eame is iust a game and that there is nothing to leam. * i 

The game is based on a number of reai situabons whieh may ^ .IS” wT^oJld hIvrnolwS 

the roles honestty, to aet as you beUeve people m those J ,s^j/ Hw^ie have a aance to eontrol some obstaeks and 

“‘^“s"rgmne believes the best way to learn to 

learn is to be in a simulated situation, make it as real as possible, and be “b“ • ^ rtraneer or challenmng a threatening authority, is best 

pmpS fm b^ S ^e“ ^rtt^ylur’eSSperkn'ee, sueeesstuli we can only provide a mechanism. I. is your 

":eT:::rrrser^^^^ 

SSS!!l*CoSto”Iarwrtorp'?^^^^ rhSorie ksins from flie experienced elite; biey can be your examinabon of your 

k bab^y to 

Xrnrsi;^o».I?g«r.I commuiSSon skbls, to create alternatives, and 

fi nall y to provide first hand experience for the participants. 



A STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 

Private llniver«itv 1500 students, located on suburban campus. 

Board of Trustees: Responsible for financial development, real concern for educational issues only when they can leave the money pro 

^sfctenr'ome^'^e™^" Selected on the babs of his abUity as a fUnd-raiser; personable-type; controU the admimstratoe staff. 
“;C Powm force in bie edueabonal arena, but as already suggested, edueabonal issues teke a back sea. to fmanmal 

contingencies. ^ c * 

pLlty Senate: Wants to legislate in educational matters, often finds its decrees melevant due to lack of funds. 

Stetod7tLl“slvfrteai power, sympabnzes wib. faculty demands for higher salanes, wants to defme a 

significant role. ... 

Students: Important only insofar as they reflect the ‘image’ of the institution. 



SDS meet to discuss the reinstatement of a student .... 



QUESTIONS 

What tactics do participants use to get through the meeting? 

Who controls the context of the meeting? 

Who makes constructive remarks, provides alternatives for action? 
Who polarizes issues? 

What is the effectiveness of each participant? Why? 

Other? 
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SELECTED READING LIST ON GAMES WE PLA Y 



Bcckhard, R.iHow to Plan and Conduct Workshops and Conferences, Association Press, New York. 

Bellows, Roger; Creative Leadership, Prentice Hall, Inc., New Jersey. 

Berne, Erick; Games People Play, Grove Press, Inc., New York. 

Keiley, E.C.; The Worktop Way of Learning, Harper Brothers, New York 1951. 

Maier,N.R.F.;Pln>icip/cso/^Mmfln/?ctoftons, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York. 

Miles, Matthew; ieemin* to Work in Groups. Teachers College Press. ColumhB 

Shuhilt Martin*Gflmcs77icoo'flmiiletored.4pproflchesroSpecia/ileiwv(or, JohnWileyandSons,NewYorlcl96^ 

y"t:!'loZCrttein. Oskar; IkZy of Com. and Economic Bckarior. Prh.ee.on Uoi,ersl.y Pres^ Prinee.on. New Jersey 1955. 



PERIODICALS 



Adult Education Association; to Use Playing and Other Tools for Leadership, “1 43 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, l^ois 

^^pe™lXd"oW«eces/n7heL1»o/.4Cnn»,I.oryTower.Uni,ersi.yotMumeso.a,Mi«neapo 

April 3, 1967. 



FILM MAKING - A PRACTICAL UNION PROGRAM? 

Dale Zuehike, Craft Director 
Chicago Circle Center 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 



“Trl’^s^UlLsttgaJe^ 

' '^e following list is intended as an outline of the expense involved and the variety of equipment necessary to establish a basic film making 
program: 



SHOOTING UNIT 

Bolex Rex 5-16 mm camera body with 
Switar 10 mm f/1.6 Rx (wide-angle lens) 

Switar 25 mm f/1.4 Rx (normal lens) 

Switar 75 mm f/1.9 (telephoto lens) 

Side-mounted viewfinder $ ?90 

Pan Cinor 85 Compact (17 mm-85mm zoom lens) 190 
Case, model 81B 
Bolex tripod 

Bolex camera grip 28 

Gossen Lunapro light meter with case ‘0 

$1,186 

SHOOTING UNIT 



Bolex Rex 5-16 mm camera body with Angenieux 

12-120 mm zoom lens 

Bolex zoom case 
Bolex tripod 
Bolex camera grip 

Gossen Lunapro light meter with case 



$1,155 

56 

80 

28 

50 



$1,369 



EDITING 

Editing table with light box 
Bolex film spicer 

Moviescop viewer and editor with rewinds 



$ 100 
30 
130 

$ 260 
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SOUND 



Uhcr 4000 Report-L portable tape recorder $ 360 
Rek-o^ut turntable, cartridge, arm 200 

Earphones 

$ 585 



PROJECTION 

Bauer P6 optical and magnetic sound projector 
Projector table 

DeLite 84” X 84” beaded Picture King screen, 

tripod mounted 



$ 894 
50 

92 _ 

$1,036 



Ideally all equipment would ie available with no charge to students. The cost of 16mm rdm and its » such that any adffltiona l 

expeSI^SdXSrbe prohibitive for most students. For example, a 100 foot roU of fdm (two mmute and 45 seconds of normal-speed 
shooting), including processing, costs about $8 in black-and-white and about $13 m color. 

Much more sophisticated and expensive 16mm equipment is available. All of the above equipment is reasonably easy to operate; yet it can 
provide almost unlimited creative freedom and results of professional quality withm the budget reach of many umons. 
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PART FIVE: THE UNION PROFESSION 
ESPRIT DE CORPS: MOTIVATING THE UNION STAFF 



By: Floyd I. Brewer 
Associate Professor of Education 
State University of New York at Albany 



Group approaches to the administration and operation and groups 

experience with the group approach to to resolve personality or problems of internal harmony. On oc- 

More Support for Union's Policies & Programs 

Vou may be frnniUa, wl«. .«ck argument which a»PPO« tte - f 
zational goalu. Marjorie Shaw and Dean Bamlund produced evidence showing heloed to form as Coch and French so dramatically dem- 

tte probUm-soh'ing process. We know that people tend to eai^ out deCB ons ^ Hettetman we 

onstrated in theii experiment at the Harwood less extreme and right answers are supported mote tenaciously 

know that through committee or group action, extreme judgments tend to become less extreme ana ngm 

than wrong answers. My experience in the world of work supports these research data. 

A Necessary Approach if Change is Your Goal 

On a deeper level, it is usual for the union administrator, want to eau« rtage “ 
better, to become mote innovative, to otpnme md ® may disUke classical music, a food supervisor may not 

finding good ways of Helping them become more open-mmded, more wilhng to experiment, less g • 

We know that strong pressures for change can be estabUshed by frontithe°w^ SvSonyou wLft^^^ Manow and 

change. Such an action offers the advantage of haying the pressure for ^ l^^ting change hi their minds 

French.sshowed clearly that presenting facts to an ^actice or poUcy, and satisfied themselves that a certain course of ac- 

and hearts. When they have conducted then own reiaew of the ocgu, ^g imow from Preston and Heintz that greater 

tion is justified, then, and only Aen, wUl change with ^**® P'°P“ .®?“{ “ leadership in a group ^tting than among individuals operating under 
changes occur in the opinions of mdividuals operating under participatory know that placine a high prestige staff member 

supe^isory leadership. If the problem is serious and if we must ’^®, hi thetoection desired, 

who* vieis are weU known on the subjeet in queshon on a eomm .ttw eogtom^^ E 

Lippitt, Polansky, and Redl underscored this prmciple with considerable skiU m tneir worx wiui giuup» a 

A Good Climate for Communication 



Fig. 1 
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Hainack and Fest stress personal feedback and opportunities to rephrase or react to ideas communicated by others as extremely essential ele- 
ments of the communications process. A committee setting provides an ideal opportunity for these experiences. 

Group Approach Provides Advance Notice 

In a more practical vein, the committee or group approach automatically means advance notice to a representative group of concerned staff 
members that a problem requires a solutioh that a program must be planned or that an idea needs attention. When a group approach is employed, 
a wider number of people learn about the idea, the problem or policy reviaw and are not caught by surprise when a final decision is rendered. 

Spreads T ask Pressures 

One main advantage of committees is that they spread task pressures among anumber of people and over a period of time. It is easy for a un- 
ion directonto say to a'key assistant, “Betty, would you turn out a revised student handbook and gave me a rough draft sometime next month?” 
or “George, would you work up a proposal on- next year’s budget this month?” However, it is obvious that a good many jobs are very time- 
consuming and require the cooperation of many people. Hamack and Fest remind us that, “people need to think about assigned tasks for a while 
before they discuss the propriety of actually undertaking them.” Staff member motivation is enhanced if they get tfce comforting thought that 
they will have the help of others on the big tasks. 



Desirable Training Format 

A new staff member often requires opportunities to work with others who have been around a while before plunging in with both feet. He 
needs to learn which people are the best sources of facts pertaining to the tasks he carries out. He often needs help in setting realistic deadlines 
and becoming fa miliar with university practices add procedures. Asking him to serve on a committee is one good way of providing him with 
knowledge and security, the two most essential aspects of the h^hly motivated staff memberSs frame of reference for doing effective work. 
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C. D. Spiegel, Director 
Loeb Student Center 
New York University 



Have you ever noticed when some of your fellow workers undertake an assignment they often start by getting things organized? So, what’s 
wrong with that? It’s a rather common trait among college union administrators. 

We organize our staff, carefully define lines of authority, set policy, state procedures, emphasize rational behavior patterns, set appropriate 
rewards and penalties, see that everyone knows his job and Ids place in the one big, happy family we expect. With work Amplified and as spe- 
cialized as possible; with planning, control, and direction made so easy; how can it fail? 

The wonder is how it succeeds at alL 

Recently we made available a room in our building which the students were told was theirs to do with as they saw fit. They could decorate 
it to suit themselves. They could program it to suit themselves. It didn’t even have to be booked through the reservations office. We noted 
that after years of complaining that the building policies were too restrictive and the procedures too bureaucratic, now there was an area where 
our policies and our procedures were verboten and even Scotch tape was in vogue. Nine months have passed and the idea has still to ckteh fire. 
We had succeeded in creating conformity and in do doing, had failed miserably. 

It is possible that policies, procedures, chains of command, ad infinitum, have the same deadening effect on our staff. In trying to simplify 
our operation and render its direction as easy as possible, we may appear efficient but our end product may well be a lack of staff responsibility 
and commitment. It is not a far step then to unproductive employee conformity. 

We often find the college union administrator ignoring this possibility and continuing his preconceived plan to structure as many facets of 
the operation as possible. He plans the operation much like a coach plans a football game. Like the football coach, he finds it works out fine 
until there is some opposition. Although the plan looks great on paper or sounds practical when discussed at a meeting, it seldom works as 
smoothly as he might like. In actual practice the human element enters the picture. Preplanned systems and sacred s^ctures seldom take into 
account the individual as a individual and the opposition faced, unUke that with a football team, often comes from within. 

I suggest that organizational charts, policy manuals, procedure files, job descriptions, and scheduled staff meetings are really nothing more 
than managerial security blankets. Our relationships are outlined for us; we are told what can be done, how to do it, who does it, and when to 
communicate. A sort of hiring-to-retiring assurance policy. 

Now that the organization has been destroyed, it might be wise to start a rebuilding program, a program based on the individualized ap- 
proach to management. 

I have suggested that we look at our staff as individuals. I place the same emphasis on the need to look at applicants as individuals. In our 
hiring practices, we tend to rely on stereotypes. We tend to want to select those individuals who will fit; who appear to be the coUieige umon 
type; the ones with the student personnel point of view; the carbon copies of those we already have in tiie organization. If we are looking for 
initiative, we are going to be in trouble. By definition, an individual with initiative is bound to be somewhat different. 
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Having hired the individual with initiative, let us not begin the stifling process by indoctrination. While some orientation is necessary, we 
should not forget that the new staff member is not just Ailing a slot; he is also a new idea, a new way of doing things. Encourage him to question 
and even possibly to buck the system. It may be just what we need and we usually do not have enough staff with a willinghess to exercise such 
initiative. 

Regardless of the number of psychological tests or trait inventories we may use, we will probably find that the most valid basis for predicting 
a man’s future performance is his past performance. Assessment is essential, and it is essential that assessment be done at the right time. The 
right time is seldom the time predetermined by an over-organized personnel policy or procedure. The right time is usually now and we cannot 
afford to be so busy as to disregard this responsibility. 

We should not protect our staff from challenging problems. Rather we should encourage them to tackle difficult assignments and thus give 
them the privilege of gaining a feeling of self-confidence. We owe it to our operation, and more importantly to our staff, to stretch their imagi- 
nations and their abilities to the full extent of their capabilities. 

The Loeb Student Center has offered a program in college union administration for the past few years. We look for highly motivated young 
men and women as administrative interns. During their first year they are rotated through;* series of not too demanding assignments such as 
control desk attendant or duplicating room attendant. However, in their second year they hold more responsible positions of a supervisory na- 
ture. At times, the first-year intern can be described as disaffected. Yet, during the second year, these same interns are tte “young turks who 
are trying to take over the operation of the center. It is not too difficult to see why there is a change in attitude. On a given day, the first-year 
intern often feels that the most important tiling he can do for the Center’s operation is to sell a candy bar or to photocopy a letter. Have you 
ever looked in the minor in the morning and considered the possibility that the most important thing you will do that day is to either sell a candy 
bar or photocopy a letter? It is impossible for one to be motivated to the same extent as a house supervisor who knows that he is going to be re- 
sponsible for the proper functioning of a conference to be attended by five hundred people. 

It has been suggested that if you want a job done, give it to a busy man. This might be a good management principle to bring to our college 
union operation. Even if budgetary problems do not dictate it, we might find being optimally undermanned a blessing in disguise. Staff members 
with more work to do than they can handle have to show initiative to keep above the deluge. While the unimportant jobs may not get done, we 
are likely to find that they were really even less important than we had thought. 

It might be imagined that this type of approach would consistently lead to management by crisis, confusion, and consternation. On the con- 
trary, most of the individuals withlwhom we have to work have been so conditioned by Khool, famUy, and occupation that the freedom allowed 
in the college union will, unfortunately, be ignored. For the most part, individuals will usually create and solidify chains of command, mental 
molds, and unnecessary structures. Hopefully, we will find and hire staff members who, sensing the opportunities for growth and abluevement in 
the looser structure of the college union, will begin to explore and expose pockets of innovation. The goal set forth here, therefore, is tp find and 
to encourage those not yet enclosed by the system to take advantage of the opportunities for creative action and thought that the college union 
can offer, if only willing to take the chance. 



Loren V. Kottner, Director 
Iowa Memorial Union 
University of Iowa 



It is obvious to all of us that motivating the Union staff is a very important aspect of what we do. Several specific suggestions have been 
mad»as to how staff motivation can be improved. For my part I should like to take the position that in-service training or on-the-job training 
is not only the most effective but perhaps the only practical way to approach the matter of inspiring personnel to do a better job. 

Cunently there are many more jobs available than qualified people. When most of us spend 60-70 hours a week doing our job, it seems al- 
most foolhardy to suggest that special sessions in group dynamics or specialized staff training should be added to such a schedule. Itihas been 
said that the job of an administrator is 95% inspiration and 5% perspiration. If this is true, and I believe that it is, the job of a union director is 
to develop somehow within his staff the attitude of reaching for new heights every day. This can only be done through a regular, in-service train- 
ing program which depends upon daily contacts and daily attention to the matter of professional development. 

Let me be specific. Here aie Ten Commandments which I believe will motivate the staff through an in-service training program. 

1. Thou Shalt arrange daily communication with the staff. I know of several unions, including our own, which hold daily meetings of the 
supervisory staff just to make sure that little problems of communication and cooperation never become big ones. 

2. Thou shalt provide for two-way communication. Most of us complain about poor communication because somehow we feel that our boss 
is not keeping us properly informed. Let’s not forget that we have a big obligation to keep those who work for us well-informed too. 

3. Thou shalt level with the staff. If we truly believe in a management team or a group approach to the solution of our problems, it is essen- 
tial that we share many of the setbacks and problems as well as the successes with members of the immediate staff. 

4. Thou shalt have weekly staff meetings for professional development. A regular (weekly) developmental staff meeting which gives the staff 
an opportunity to sit back and evaluate, to plan, and to dream is a part of the responsibility of the director in passing along the inspiration 
to the supervisors. 

5. Thou shalt use periodicals and books. A constant stream of excellent articles appear in the trade magazines wluch come across our desks. 

In addition, the many fields of personnel management, student personnel work, et. al., provide for constant stimulation and new approaches 
to our many-faceted jobs. This kind of information should be readily available to staff members and providing it is essential to an in-service 
training program in any union. 

6. Thou shalt schedule a weekly staff session with each supervisor. At this time he has an opportunity to set the agenda and to discuss the 
thing s which are of critical importance to him. The administrator who fails to give each of his staff members complete attention for an 
extended period of time misses a great opportunity for individual staff development. It is too easy to cancel tuch appointments because 
of other demands but this is an important part of the in-service training program. 

7. Thou shalt make the union an “idea mill. ’’ Unless staff members are encouraged to present new ideas and to look into the practicality of 
them, they soon stagnate and tend to do things just as they have each previous year. 

8. Thou shalt develop a five-year plan for the future. This is an excellent way to keep the staffs sights set for the distant future. It is easy to 
get bogged down in the daily mire of problems and work, but an occasional view of the stars makes it all seem worthwhile. 
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9. Thou Shalt offer criticism and compliment. Criticism and compliment are essential ingredients for in-service training programs. The crit- 
icism should be justified and fair, and the compliment should ^5 appropriate and sincerf/. 

10. Thou shalt anticipate change. The dynamic potential of change is always with us. It is the job of any atoinistrator to prepare hiinrelf 
and his staff for the changes that are bound to come* To resist them and to be too rigid to accept them is to lose the battle. Sensitivity 
to the many infiuences that affect the individuals and the staff of. a union is a must for any admmistrator> If he has his ^ feelers^ out and 
is aware of developing problems, unrest, or dissatisfaction, he is ahead of the game trying to solve them. He also instills within his staff 
through this kind of in-service training the implication that they tao should use this method with people who report to them. 

All of these **commandments” can and should be a part of the regular operation and should be manifest in the attitude of each staff member 
who works in the building. 

I should like to conclude with a statement credited to the American Management Association which states very simply but very effectively the 
best way to accomplish staff motivation. I recommend a careful study of the statement as we try to make staff motivation an essential part of our 

job: 

“ There are two kinds of efficiency: one kind is only apparent and is produced in organizations through the exercise of mere dis- 
cipline. This is but a stimulation of the second, or ture, efficioncy which springs, as Woodrow Wilson smd, from ‘the spontaneous 
cooperation of a free people.’ If you are a manager, no matter how great or small your responsibility, it is your job, in the final 
analysis, to create and develop this voluntary cooperation among the people whom you supervise. For, no matter how powerful 
a combination of money, machines, and materials a company may have, this is a dead and sterile thing without a team of willing, 
thinking and articulate people to guide it.” 

TRAINING NEW STAFF - PROBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES 

Paul K, Durrett, Director 
University Union 
Florida State University 



What important points should be included in a topic entitled Training New Staff-Problems & Possibilities'! Since this is a very important as- 
pect of college unions, I want to present some concrete ideas, opinions and suggestions for consideration. 

Every union, no matter how large or small, must develop some form of personnel program to obtain a smooth and efficient operation. The 
type of personnel program per se may and should vary at each union. The program should be desired to fit the needs of each individual campus. 
I deviate from the title by discussing training of old as well as new staff. Perhaps I could restrict my remarks to just new staff members, but 
I prefer to think of a personnel program in its entirety. In addition I prefer to use the word “training” in referring to new staff. I also beheve 
that the use of the word “development” is preferable in reference to established personnel. For example, the established personnel may resent 
or refiect a negative attitude toward training program rather than a professional development program being designed for them. 

In trying to outline the points to be covered, I listed five questions to which I shall try to provide answers, opinions, or ideas. 

1. Is a training or development program desirable? 

2. What are the goals and purposes to be included in the program? 

3. Who is responsible for and who should participate in the program? 

4. What may be accomplished through the use of tools such as job analyses, handbooks, house rules and policies, or other types of manuals 
and brochures? 

IS A TRAINING OR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM DESIRABLE? 

Under normal circumstances there could be no other direct answer than Training is desirable for both old and new employees of all 

ranks from the custodiiiis^ part-time student assistants, information desk and games desk personnel, lifeguards, projectionists, clerks, cooks and 
diswattiers to the personal professional development of the director. 

Tr ainin g is a never-ending process. In order to have an efficiently operated union, devfclopment and training should be a prime concern 6f all 
key personnel in the union. The union should develop weU-balaiiced training and development programs, and these programs should not be one- 
shot affairs each year. They should be carried on throughout the year in various phases with predetermined objectives and goals in mind. 

WHAT ARE THE GOALS AND PURPOSES TO BE INCLUDED IN THE PROGRAM? 

The following are important areas that should be included in most personnel training programs. 

1. A part of the orientati<Mi of a new employee into the union includes making him feel that he is welconie as a new employee and ^ving 
him information concerning the college, the union, and the area in which he is to work. Work hours, sick leave, vacation, fringe benefits, 
dress policies, etc., riiould be explained to each employee. 

2. Organizational charts should be available and an explanation should be provided as to who is accountable to whom in all areas of the un- 
ion. 

3. Written house rules, policies, and procedures should be made available to all employees. 

4. Job analyses, handbooks, or manuals should be made available to each employee, and explanations should be given regarding anyfiiing the 
employee does not understand. Handbooks containing general information, policies, procedures, etc., should be designed, prmted, and 
given to each staff member for general information and reference purposes. These are especially helpful for student employees m such 
areas as the information and games desks. 

5. Human relations and public relations are very important factors in a training program. In some cases, human relations and public rations 
are related. Each employee should be made aware that the union is a service and that union employees provide their serwees to fulfill ime 
role of the union. Proper rapport with the public is most essential and proper relations with fellow employees is equally important When 
problems arise, they need to be corrected immediately before small ones grow into large ones which are difficult to handle. 
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6. Regularly scheduled staff meetings or retreats on various levels are mosv beneficial. Staff meetings on all levels may be developed with 
varying degrees of emphasis on professional development. Staff meetings of key managers or supervisors in which each member rotates 
and presents a program during the meeting concerning a topic of his choice relating to professional development Md perhaps to his ovm 
area are excellent mediums for professional training. This gives everyone an opportunity to understand the individual, his problems, his 
operation, and his goals. It pulls the staff together in working as a team for common goals and understanding of the overall union opera- 
tion. Periodic staff meetings held by supervisors or managen in their individual areas often are very essential in training. At various meet- 
ings, the union director, assistant director, or other key administrators may be asked to meet and talk to the staff. 

7. Research reports, results of studies, and other pertinent articles as well as memorandums, copies of mmutes of important meetings such as 
the policy-making board or program board, etc., regarding what is going on within the union, the campus, the city, the state, the nation, or 
the world are, in a sense, a training medium. Reference materials, including all the available ipaterials from ACU-I, are often most helpful. 

8. Trips, converences, short courses, and meetings are also types of training or development programs. There is no way of evaluating the bene- 
fits of several key staff members makilig trips together to visit other unions. Training is received through comparison of that union with 
their own operation. There is also the opportunity to get to know each other on a personal basis that generally is not possible on the job 
in day-to-day routines. Various international, national, and regional associations in addition to the ACU-I conferences have much to offer 
toward professional development. A few of these professional associations are as follows: 

a. National Association of Student Personnel Administrators 

b. National Park and Recreation Association 

c. National Association of College Stores 

d. National Association of College & University Food Services 

Here I would like to insert another personal observation. This past summer, the Florida State University Union held a Summer Short 
course presented in cooperation with the ACU-I Professional Development Committee. The participants as weU as the faculty considered 
the short course to be a success; BUT- the staff at Florida State University Union, as a result of planning and executing this short course, 
developed more professionally and received more benefits from theii’ expisrience tiian from anything they have ever done as a group. The 
Professional Development Committee is looking for members who would be interested in sponsoring future short courses. 

9. Techniques such as case studies, panel discussions, role playing, or buzz sessions mjy be considered as a medium of training. 

10. Academic courses and individual faculty members are not to be overlooked as possibilities in the training or development program. 

11. Appoihtment to : allege or university committees or to ACU-I committees is a form of professional development and training. 

12. Engaging in research is another mediuin. 

13. Evaluations and annual reports give the emj)loyees an opportunity to re-evaluate the accompMshmehts which they have made during the 
past year, to list major problems which they have encountered and perhaps to find solutions to some, and to list their goals and needs for 
the future. A re-evaluation of the training and personnel program may be part of the annual report. 

14. Some type of merit-rating form may be designed and may be found useful in the training program. The form should be designed to meet 
the purposes of the individual union. 

15. The director, assistant director, managers, and supervisors should be aware of the morale and motivation of their employees. Persond in- 
terviews or heart-to-heart talks with the employees often reveal information that is not apparent or factors which have not been considered. 
Some type of rating and evaluation may be found useful. This determining the extent and scope of problems. A lajge turnover in person- 
nel can be an indication that problems do exist and need attention. Exit interviews can be educational for management. Employees need 
to be recognized and be given incentive to do a good job. There are many ways in which this may be accomplished. A pat on the back and 
a few complimentary words, spoken in sincerity, mean a lot— the human element again. 



WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR AND WHO PARTICIPATES IN THE TRAINING PROGRAM? 

The union director should be the person primarily responsible for demonstrating the necessity of a training program. The director needs to 
delegate properly the responsibility to the various assistants, managers, and supervisors. Everyone is responsible for the training program— even 
down to the lowest ranks. Often the personnel are responsible for teaching a new employee. This is sometimes dangerous because habits, atti- 
tudes, traits, or traditions which are detrimental to the operation may be passed from one employee to the other. However, everyone participates 
to some degree in training and development. 



WHAT MAY BE ACCOMPLISHED THROUGH THE USE OF TOOLS SUCH AS JOB ANALYSES, HANDBOOKS, HOUSE 
RULES AND POL^^ OR OTHER TYPES OF MANUALS AND BROCHURES? 



Tools of training such as manuals, job analyses, etc., are an investment in the conservation of time and are methods of instruction. 

Having had the opportunity to work for and with the late Jerry Erdahl, I have been greatly influenced by his teachings. In 1957, 1 assisted 
him in rewriting, compiling, and printing a copy of the job analyses of North Carolina State College Union to be taken to the ACU-I Conference 
in Salt Lake City, Utah. Complimentary copies of these job analyses-a book approximately Vh" thick-were distributed to each participant who 
attended the session entitled Of What Value Are College Union Standard Operating Procedures? I would like to ti^ to summarize some of the 
things which Jerry expressed at the 1957 Conference ahd which he felt a well-defined job analysis would accomplish. 

1. A job analysis serves as a guide and a means of judging the employee. 

2. A job analysis qualifies what is expected of the employee. 

3. A job analysis determines the effectiveness of an employee. 

4. The well-defined job description makes it easier to train a replacement. 

5. A job analysis saves a supervisor’s time by having the trainee read the job manual in advance of beginning work. 

6. A job analysis serves the employee as an aid and reminder; 

7. When supervisors help in desi gnin g the manuals, th?y re-evaluate their own duties as well as those of the persons who work for them. 
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8. A job analysis creates a sense of pride and accomplishment for the supervisors as well as for the director. 

9. A job analysis encourages supervisors to do more training and to Uve up to the standards set forth in the manual or job description. 

10. Job analyses should be revised periodically by the supervisors and the director working together. 

11. The analyses provide the director with a diplomatic means of probing deeper into the union operation without the employees regarding 
the director as being “nosey.” 

12. A job analysis provides in-service training for the director in areas involving speciaHsts on the staff who have more know-how than he 
does. 

13. A job analysis is an agreement between the director and the unit supervisor as to procedures and practices. 

14. A well-written job analysis serves as an unpaid supervisor in eliminating confusion and misunderstanding. 

DOES THE EMPLOYEE'S PERFORMANCE IMPROVE AS A RESULT OF TRAINING? 

The answer to this question depends on the trainer and the trainee, manner of presentation, etc. One or aU may fail. Most Ukely everyone 
will improve as a result of training. If not, perhaps replacement of the trainer or trainees, or both, is in order. Lack of improvement in on em- 
ployee’s performance could also stem from poor conditions, insufficient equipment, environment, policies, etc. For the union to be of service 
to the University community, all employees of all ranks must be trained to fulfill their role and the role of the union. 

Colleen Makin, Assistant Director 
University of Utah Union 
University of Utah 



One of the things that I happen to care a great deal about is really good jazz, and one of my very favorite artists is Louis Armstrong. Louis 
said something that I think is relevant to training new staff. He said, “There are some people, that if they don t know, you can t tell them, 
would like to look at this in a couple of dimensions. 

First of all, this involves the problem of people being able to take criticism or hear feedback and it also implies ^me kind of skill on the part 
of those of us who are trying to teU them. In student activities we frequently have students come to us and say: Our organization is havmg 

problems. We spend three hours in meeting once a week. We have six items on the agenda, and we never fimsh. Can you help us. Can you tell 
us what is wrong?” Realizing this, the head residents at the University of Utah and as the Studsnt Activities Jrop^ Advisors participated in a 
week-long training session with a consultant from the National Training Laboratories, Dr. William A. Dyer, of Bngham Young University. This 
is probably the first time in the history of our union that we had an eight to five day. During Christmas vacation, we met with him for five days 

from eight to five, participating in a training session. 

At this point it might be helpful to re-emphasize a definition of training stated by Bill Dyer. “The ideal training, as it is presently used, is my 
kind of education propam that leads to improvement of performance by persons engaged in an ‘on gomg activity. Underlymg the idea of tram- 
ing is the assumption that people can change behavior and that for various reasons people should engage in activities that will return improvement 
of performance*^ Improvement is generaUy seen as behavior or performance that is more efficient, gets more output with less expenditure of serv- 
iceror is more effective in that the person behaves qualitatively in such a way that goals are achieved with better results. In the case of managers, 
for instance, training might make the manager more efficient.” That is, he might be taught how to organize his time m such a way that he accom- 
plishes the same amount of work in less time or he mi^t become more effective. We might teach the manager how to handle counsehng problems 
so that people feel better after having been helped by the manager. 

As we met with Dr. Dyer initially we spent some time defining the major objectives for this training propam. We were involved from the out- 
set in the building and designing of the propam and as a result felt that he really had tailormade this to fit our particular needs. We decided that 
our main objectives were two. First of all, we wanted to sharpen our diagnostic and consulting sWUs as we work with student organizations. Sec- 
ondly, we wanted in some way to improve our awareness, and thereby our effectiveness and efficiency, on the job. The fact that all of us were 
part oV a team that did work together back home was one of the peat advantages of this laboratory learning. 

Our training session was divided primarily into two parts. One was the week-long training session and the second wm a series of foUow up 
meetings which I will describe later. During the week-long session we were divided into two kinds of activity penods. One part had to do with 
one of our main objectives, which was to learn more about how we behave in poup settinp and deal with some of the interpersonal problems 
that we have on our job. This was accompUshed in a training or “T” poup setting with Dr. Dyer acting as the tramer. A definition of a T 
poup heard recently was: “A ‘T’ poup is not the place where you are supposed to just come and teU everybody exactly what you t^k ol 
them. It is a place where you can learn about yourself and about what kind of effect your behavior has on others. If you consider this m the 
context of a work setting, this is a pretty important thing to learn. 

In addition to being participants for the training poup, a number of us had opportunities to act as trainer. Bill Dyer gave observatiras about 
the interventions we made as trainers in the poup and about the kinds of interactions that were going on in the poup. He served as sort of an 
interpreter along the way in many instances. 

The other part of this week-long workshop had to do with a lot of cognitive input and theory material. We discussed areas such m: conduct- 
ing a training poup, conducting a theory session, the consultant as a change agent, the difference between persoi^ problems an^d interpersonal 
or organizational problems, decision-making poups and leadership styles. You might be interested in some specific examples of the kmds of 
thinp we talked about. 

For instance, one of the important things that Dr. Dyer pointed out to us was: if a student organization says, “Yes, we have a problem, the 
problem might be either in a personal-interpersonal area or an organizational area. One of the points that he made was that it is inuch easier to 
deal with organizational problems than with the interpersonal problems. He told of the case of the weeptag waitress with which some o*You 
may be familiar. This was a case in a food operation where a waitress had to give orders to the fry cook. The cook was a man. He had l>een 
there longer than the waitress. This presented a very difficult situation. Here was this young “whipper snapper barking orders at this old, estab- 
lished fry cook. Quite frequently his response was less than congenial, and the “weeping waitress” went home weeping every evening. Well now, 
one of the things you might say is that she must be a neurotic. She must be under a lot of tension. She must have MExcedrm headache num^^ 
seventeen or the fry cook must be a real bear. The problem must be an interpersonal one between the two. But Bill Dyer pomts out that m this 
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narticular case the problem was^solved.^or at least greatly alleviated organizationally, by putting a spindle between the two people involved, so 

^eTdSL L 1^^^^^ to confront the fry cook directly and teU him what to do. She just had to put her order on this mechamcal de- 
vice and he took it from the device rather than from the waitress. 

rw,,. nf thp nther interestine thines Bill had US do concerned group decision-making. The National Aeronautics and Space Agency has devel- 
oped^ just crash-landed on the moon. 

You ^ p^Ta space elation crew, and in your crashlanding you have fifteen items that were undamaged. Your task is to decide the rank 
order of i^ortance of each of these fifteen items. You are to rendezvous with the mother Jip at a pomt some 200 miles 
and of course vou can only take a few items so you must rank them.” Each individual did thisuankmg separately. Thra we divided into small 
groups of seven people, and did the same thing as a group, arriving at a group consensus on each of the fifteen items. This was only one of a num- 
ber of exercises we did in looking at some of the problems with which student groups might confront us. 

We used case studies, role playing and a number of exercises suchas the NASA one in looking at some of these problems One of the other 
thin® rdir^aSarmich later was our stepping into the role of job consultant. Part of our group consulted the other P^tat^ut 

oroblems in their jobs. Each interviewing group asked the other group this question: ‘What obstacles do you see as inhibiting you m ^rform^ 
vniir inhi” These are some of the responses’ Newness to the job has created difficulties and lack of mformation about the univeKity and the r^ 
iZnZs aJnong XTgenci® orthe is a laJk of knowledge about present staff. The previous orientation is 

oresent situation There are no guidelines of authority and no clear definitions of job functions. I have httle personal security m the job. Tliere 
Le piobtems in tt.e’Jbility to communicate witt. one Liothei on ttte staff. Ttore is no time f ^ 

difltailty in describing our job to a group. There is lack of cootdmation m Umon programs and we feel a lack of experrence. W- cannot ef e tr y 
handle anger. We do not understand what role an activities advisor should play in a student group. 

These questions are critical ones in terms of the kind of job we ate able to do. I don’t pretend that we ** 

brought to Ught not only the question but also some methods by which we might proceed m fmdmg the answers. It was very helpM. 

As 1 indicated the second part of this program was a monthly follow-up in which the complex of head residents and Student Activities Advis- 
ors met Sofoyer i^d^ about theories of how change takes place. We also kept a change diary e^h ^ 

act as a change agent of a particular student organization. We were to record the progress of this task as we went along, set the goals for g 

and then to evaluate them. *u, ^ n 

It was my feeling that this foUow-up was where the problems really occuned in our training pro^am. We found Aat 
to ie wLk-loS teeing session was not really sufficient. There was such a long time between sessions that it was difficult suddenly to z«o in 
ag^ a^rioo^at the problems of our jobs, and evaluate performance against the skiUs and diagnostic material we were 
We^rfeel howevT^^ that we had a successful enough experience that we are going to try to repeat this m the next summer. We hope that our 
tools in terms of diagnosing problems with student organizations and helping them work through those problems will be sharpened. 

We have a lot of theory and most of it had to do with the business of how you communicate in a small group netting. We find more often 
thaTnot, that this is the Wnd of question student groups ask us at one level or another. Duke Elhngton ako said something aboi^t ttas. Com- 
munication is what baffles the multitudes. It is both so difficult, and so simple. Of all men s fears, I think men are most afraid of being what 

with the world at large. They fear reprisals, the most personal of which is that they won't be understood. 

How can anybody expect to be understood, unless he presents his thoughts with com^ilete honesty? This situation is unfair, because it aslK 
too muchTf “fworW^ ‘‘I don’t dare show you what I am, because I don’t trust you for a minute, but ple®e love me anyway, 

{^car I need you Of course^rf y^^^ don’t love me anyway, you are a “dirty dog” just as I suspected so I was n^t in the &st p ace Yet. 
every time God^s chUdren have thrown away fears in the pursuit of honesty trying to communicate themselves, understood or not, miracles 

*"*^Arily rate. I do feel that this exercise which we experienced helped us in this business of communicating with the student groups with which 
we deal. 



Tom R. Bennett, Dean 
Graduate School 
George Williams College 



The most anachronistic of organizational structures in Itoe American society is the coUege ^d university. Its basic 
approximately 600 years old and the model has not changed significantly in that 600 years. That greatly compheates the J^jd °f task 
have before us It means that in a rapidly changing, highly mobile and certainly confusing environment, we ax sc^ehow .. 

S SSga^Lg leta tSectud and personal of fc^Uege or university. The concept is distoctively unflexAle. It « quite lus^ Edi- 
tion arid orifiin Students are having increasingly clear ideas of what they would like to do with it. When I look beyond this, * don t really find 
SS^ptSfthe different-from m^y other large org^izations in our culture. Hence this discussion of 

organizational development. I would like to begin by saying what I think it is and what it isn t. 

Organlterional dqvdopmvntha, mteiy paralteU «iU. exxetty the kinds of issues of uWch In o^ 

vmi rnnrpmed to make a better use of the resources, the groups and the persons m the organization to accomplish its objectives. All ol mose 
rv^STpotate m te»^^^^^ rite ^uptttete ate theW tools udth wbieh you wotk. So I would bke to approach the 

issues of the union as essentially organizational development issues. ..... 

Our favorite way of approaching organizational development is to create a new structure. Very seldom do new stractures solve JJ*® 
nrnhiems of the organization Most of the time, they create for us a new arena for the same old battles, frequently with the sanae gladiat r . 

S,ho bl the union or in their particular coUeges °'/"iversitiej me^. rd^ 

SSy^o^od of rime the some issues which required the reorganization have reappeared, and 

tvaoin tn look at organizational development, you look at some of the critical concerns that have to be dealt with for the best use of resources, per 

to accompush the objectives of the.organization. An outline of five such issues on the organiza- 
tional development level foUows. Two or three ire basic training and development issues. 

The fundamental problem of every organization is the definition of the outcomes toward which it wants to move. The outcomes, as e me 
last year in your union, are inappropriate for this year if they have not been re-examined. « i* *i,„ koc* 

Manv unions have designed and developed long-range planning programs. What in the world is a long-range planned pro^am. It is the best 
criimTo" to (»Sfu,^^ outcome, to to, be aJeompUtod within to unit. The further long-range .t to more unpredtctable 
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»re those outcomes. No one plenned on the indents sitting in plw !?«bttoti»l reduo- 

rXKSStS-iTKSKSS^ 

K?SS£t51.'?SlSSSS!S»StKt!^^ 

wondeTwhet wfamdo this yew with us?’* That is i^y not f structure the ac^ties and behavior 

from objectives, not the other way aroimd, ^ hw^the^e orii^ational s^ctiue that it had at the same point in time a 

of peopils in order to do that If my union, stffl i^fo^nV^^^^^ in “ academic setting which has that s^e 

year ago, then I have not done my n*”**®*”^^^*^ _ oo«, so^e problems in terms of a continuing need for reorganization. But, in 
structure. In fact, it hw had it roughly concLed about how then to reorganize the existing groups, persons, and 

effect, every time we define and develop a new set of objectives we arc i,uiu,wuc 

resources we have in order to accomplish those objectives, h«romes so rouch. For. in effect, the organization 

It is CMClly .t th.t point that the kind of tatog pro^ S^ot th^OTe that you give mfrhe only way In the wodd that 

Te“S S^dTls'Xl^t^^ «» l-Pins otiuobjectives and of the deSnition of what I propose todo n. my 

pasticular Job and function in order to reach those u„ budget com- 

Third, there is the issue in allocation of resources. We ^ criti^resources are those of persons and facihties. How 

prises a very small percenUge of How are y^going to make the best use of the commitment of that staff? 

are we going to make the best use of the imagination of y staf . ^ , ^9 yfhaX are we going to do with the intellectual capacj 

What tappets, by the way, If they don't have any “ of new energy, in the way of new imagi- 

‘nrtorf, tte w*S^ew*SjISi^ L critical resources and planning for their aUocation in relation to what you want to do wtth 
tir “U-ona. i^e is what 1 can 

tension%at is an interface tension. It exists between two operatog po^ frequently, we convert interface ten- 

dX. ;et both of which have to do something in common in order for JJ® of iSe “weeping waitress” is a first class il- 

sionsVto interpersonal ones. When that hap^ns, ihty ^^'J® ^ot ^ interpersonal one. Unless a mechanism is designed for 

One or he best fllustrattons I c«i ^e of 

and its appropriate oontroUer. The union wm ge^g Ptogr “n»ck" about the fact that students never reiiy came on time, got bills in 

Bee. The buSness ofBce, in turn, was providing its appropriate Imd of flack *o^tne la« ma^ problem."), stffl 

“ time, did things on time, et cetem. ^e ?o deal wiih this as an interface problem. He 

found that he was the recipient of the flack. ^ had a first-class two-day session in a motel in which all of the issues finally 

level rather than an interpersonal level. marked ineotitude of the means for conflict management 

The last issue is the whole Issue of conflict m^agement. I am .ometimes I think it is distinctively true of colleges and universities. 

On our own campus, we had a classic illustration 7 ftat m ISike'^The strike was not over food. It was not about the busmess of- 

operate. About three weeks ago we were ^onfr^X.T^i^on I was abouTa 5;rf^ students really felt that nobody was 

fice. It was not about the fact that people couldn t get action. It di^verv All the data for analyzing that problem had been avail- 

listening to them. When we got the »t^f togeAer. 7^5? in StTauS^^ fteXaw with a major interface problem. People pos- 

w 'rp"i^srv»»“ r"' 

KeS^^ r«otw™t”so. flic flmiuug of people iu problem idenflficeflon ir a enfleffl one. 
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Secondly, the decision-making skills of the staffs are frequently far below what they need to be to bring about the level of respcnsiveness 
that is really needed to confront the issues, crises, and plknning of today. 

Third is the whole question of information flow. Who is really responsible? How does the flow of data about what is happening in the union 
or on the campus originate and how is it channeled? I work with a number of organizations wherein the managers live with one paramount rule: 
the president is never liit with anything that he was not forewarned about. If he is, that is sufficient for a subordinate manager to be flred on the 
spot. Now that puts managers hard at work designing effective information flow so that they do know what is going on, and they make it possible 
for people to tell them what is going on. They make critical data available. 

Fourth, a few comments about the supervisory process. Probably the most critical function of training in an organizational development pro- 
gram is training supervisors in three or four critical areas. One of these areas is their capacity to develop ^ood appraisal systems for their own sub- 
ordinates. It is important that a subordinate be able to find out at any time where he really stands. He needs to know: “What is my future and 
what do they think of me?” If he can’t find that out, he spends an awful lot of time on the grapevine rummaging around to see what the latest 
scoop is. Unfortunately, in the absence of r'^liable data, he will supply his own. If he supplies his own, the possibility of its being distorted is very , 
very good. One of the critical areas for the supervisor, then, is the design and development of a good appraisal system for his subordinates. 

A second is the counseling function. This is the ability to deal with the personal and interpersonal cri^s of subordinates promptly and effec- 
tively. If I can go back to our dormitory situation, that was part of our problem. We had some very real interpersonal crises which were being 
experienced by people who had not been dealt with by their supervisors. What we really had was a fundamental breakdown of the supervisory 
structure and function. 

There is also the issue of job enlargement. I am frequently amazed at how much more people will do if they are consulted; how radically they 
can be organized to revise their own jobs, which they have been doing anyway, but they now do it explicitly; and how they can do it quite con- 
cretely for us in relationship to new objectives, if we give them a chance. 

And lastly, it really is the task of the supervisor to ascertain what the training needs are. This is what I would consider the first line for iden- 
tifying training needs. If I really want to know, for example, what the training needs of our dorm counselors are, then my head resident must be 
able to tell me. If my head resident can’t tell me, then I know something both about the head resident and also about the training that is being 
blocked out. When I am working with some of my own clients, and supervisors cannot really tell me what the training needs of their subordi- 
nates are, then I am very sure that the personnel department doesn’t know either what the training needs are, even though they wiU probibly have 
a hi^y developed training plan. Any relationship between the plan and the needs is frequently co-incidental. Now this is not the type of pro- 
gram in which the organization develops the resources, capacities, and the flexibility to deal with the new issues and the new crises with which we 
can predict it will be daily confronted. 



WHY A PROGRAM STAFF? 

Betsy W. Thomas 
Activities Counselor 
University of Tennessee 



The Vice-President for Student Affairs at a leading midwestem University told me quite candidly one afternoon, “The student union movement 
is dead! Are you going to sit around and watch it die, or are you going to broaden your horizons and integrate yourself and your program into the 
all encompassing area of student personnel and student activities?” I sat there, somewhat bewildered and initially unable to answer. My instant re- 
action was that he was crazy, and yet, I could not give him a good logical argument as to why he was wrong. If he was right, then I had spent six 
years wor king in an area that was un-needed, out-dated, and possibly unwanted. 

I thought back to my college days. Being a product of the “silent generation” (a title I have never been able to accept for myself or my peers), 

I decided to research what my friend, the Vice-President, was saying, and see if I could determine in my own mind whether he was right or wrong. 

I reviewed, with inward humor, the laments of my predecessors toward my college group. Was I really just not committing myself because I didn’t 
want to get involved? Was I really just planning to sit through the next 45 years in some nondescript job so I could draw my social security? I 
could remember with candor that I fought issues that were important then, but in retrospect they seemed as unimportant as who was elected Soph- 
omore of the Year. 

When asked to chair the panel on Why Have a Program Staff, I accepted eagerly, ready to justify to all, and to my fnend from the mid-west, 
why I selected this field and why my colleagues and I were needed. Again-not an easy task. 

In order to present my position, it is necessary that I summarize briefly the student of the sixties as I see him. 

The college student of today faces a challenge that Hia predecessor of the 50s didn’t have. He lives for today-planning to fac» tomonow when, 
and if, it arrives. Therefore, “. . . he is impatient-he wants things done now! He is idealistic-he likes things to be black and white and is restless 
when confronted with the gray areas innate in human relations.” The student is also dissatisfied. He is not only more soplusticated than his pas- 
sive counterpart of the 50s, he is more cynical about a system of departmental specialization and an institutional system which has discarded in- 
dividual support and concern for the student whflel maintaining controL” 

In recognization of the student of the sixties-his drives, his complexities, his desires-must we liien not re-evaluate our own go^s? We must 
look with hyper-critical eyes to our own beliefs, our own desires, and above all, our own motivations. Why are we here? Does the job pro^am 
director constitute a means of continuing the coveted role of “Big Man on Campus?” Paul A. Bloland describes the selection of program director 
or activities director as follows: “Almost any reasonably bri^t recent graduate can do the job under competent supervision and, indeed,:many 
activities programs have been staffed in exactly this fashion. A former student leader isrecraited while he is between jobs, he likes the work, the 
dean urges him to take courses in student personnel work while on the job, and another activities director is on the way.” 

On his way to what? Does he understand the hopeful “marriage” of the academic and non-academic worlds? Does he work wijh one eye to 
the future and one eye on the present? Does he understand the importance of those groups which possess special “. . . problems that appear to be 
inherent in their purpose or membership.” Can he “. . . understand the unique qualities of such organizations and the ways in which these quali- 
ties can be related through activity and program to the institution’s educational purpose.” 

If tite answer is yes to the above, then he is well on his way to being a fine “student personnel worker.” I’m afraid that when these same ques- 
tions are asked of the program staffs of unions across the nation, a resounding “no” will be heard. In the past ^ and one half years, it has be- 
come apparent that the basic program in any union is sadly lacking— lacking in creativity, desire, and above all, in competent people. All too often 
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we hire the former big man on campus to continue with an area that is function^ ^*^prtffnnlrnt *^s?re^suu’ the"™*^ 

incomorate one new idea - but we tend to spend more time on ‘ block booking and big name campus entertamment. As a result, 

empEsis on the development of the social, cultural, recreational, and edmatio^ actMaes totirmuwSo “dote“p?^^ 

this. This Association, in my judgement, is paying lip service to its reason for Iwing Md helping us aU ^ budeet 

double as both conference centers and human service stations. More emphasis has been placed m recent years on food J A.. 

planning, landscaping, and the Association’s internal development, than on the development of the student 

union directors and program directors assume these responsibilities, the residence hahs, religious centers, and student govemm 

the lead in helping prepare today’s college student for his role in tomorrow s world. 

The student union movement is dead? As it stands now, I would almost have to a^ee with my ^^end the Vice-Prerfdem 
not all hope is lost There is still time to evaluate our reason for being. There is still time to look at eac* actnnty we plan ^ , , 

student of the sixties. Are we offering the student who is waving his stodent bill of rights the 

am not advocating lock, stock, and banel turn-over of the Umversity, its curriculum and pohcies to tte ‘ 

is the realization tiiat today’s student can, and given the opportunity - wiU think. I am adyocatog the role of the P~^^ ^JAare 

educational process - allowing things to happen but channeling them into a leammg situation. The majonty of the * work mth 

somewhat in awe and somewhat disgusted with the antics of the Anti-Vietnam groups, the ^^ft^ard burners, th^^ 

groups hold a particular magic untU aU facets are known. Often when the parUcular m^c is understood, the 

U wanes or grows, why not,^ough the union, let these groups speak in a student pre-determmed environment and aUow the average student 
the opportunity to decide. . „ 

The new problems cannot be dealt within the same ways used five years ago or five weeks ago. We as 
change and ready for it. We must be ready to give up aspects of our own programs to agencies that are ^JJer equipped, better staffed, or 
have better opportunity to take care of them. We must be ready to share responsibility and resources with other campus agencies in 
to fum the many needs of today’s student. We must be ready to accept and buUd new programs when there is no other agency available to 

Above aU we must present ourselves as models worthy of emulation by students. We must view student activities as educational ^d then 
work with organizations and programs as teachers - applying the varied principles of learning psychology to both formal ^d informd ^oup 
situations so that educational gods can be achieved. “This can and should be accomplished without patemahp or au Aon^^^ but the 

teacher must be willing to influence students and exercise his extra classroom leadership m educationally desirable directions. 

The role of a program person is not an easy one - those who think it is, based on my experience are in the wrong business or have a^ 
lot more thinking to do. How much easier it is to tell the group or individual what to do or how to do it. How much f ® ^ 

feLional look when each event goes smoothly. But how much better you feel as an mdividual if you know that they, the students, have 
completed the event and a worthwhile learning situation has been created- 

As a program director, I cannot say that I have always created the best educational experience; that I have not pitched in and salvaged a prev 
gram; nTl^i autocratic in my approach. What I can say is that I have regretted each incident and vowed anew to try to create that 

doveted ideal situation. 

The student union movement is dead?I don’t think so. Perhaps a little wUted, but a good shot of competence, professional .commitment, 
and interest will revive it. 



Phyllis Marshall 

Director of Student Organizations 
University of South Florida 



In.order to discuss student organizations of today, I wish to present excerpts from the cunent statement m the Student Bill of Rights and 
Freedoms which has been writte^ in cooperation with the American Association of University Professors the Association 
the U. S. National Student Association, the National Association of Student Personnel Administrators, the 

and Counselors, the American Council on Education, Association of American Umversities, Associafion for Hi^er Education, Associatwn of 
State Colleges and Universities, and the American College Personnel Association. This statement ^ be submitted to the governmg bodies o 
these organizations for their appropriate action. It makes the following statements concermng Student Affairs, under Section IV. 

In student affairs certain standards must be maintained if the freedom of students is to be preserved. 

A. Freedom of Association. Students bring to the campus a variety of interests previously acquired and develop many new interests 
as members of the academic community. They should be free to organize and join associations to promote their common mterests. 

1. The membership, policies and actions of a student organization usually will be determined by vote of only those persons who hold 
bona fide membership in the college or university community. 

2. Affiliation with an extramural organization should not of itself disqualify a student organization from institutional recognition. 

3. If campus advisers are required, each organization should be free to choose its own adviser, and institutional recognition should not 
be withheld or withdrawn solely because of the inability of a student organization to secure an adviser. Campus advisers may advise or- 
ganizations in the exercise of responsibility, but they should not have the authority to control the pohey of such organizations. 

4. Student organizations may be required to submit a statement of purpose, criteria for membership, rules of procedures, and a current 
list of officers. They should not be required to submit a membership list as a condition of institutional recogmtion. 

5. Campus organizations, including those affiliated with an extramural organization, should ^ open to all. students without re^wt to 
race, creed or national origin, except for religious qualifications which may be required by organizations whose aims are primarily sectarian. 

B. Freedom of Inquiry and Expression. ^ ^ 

1. Students and student organizations should be free to examine and to discuss all questions of interest to them and to express opimons 
publicly and privately . . . 

2. Students should be allowed to invite and to hear any person of their own chooring . . . 

C. Student Participation in Institutional Government ... The role of the student government ^d both its f "®/j^ 

bilities should be made explicit, and the actions of the student government within the areas of its jurisdiction should be reviewed only 

through orderly and prescribed procedures. 
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D. Student Publications . . . Institutional authorities, in consultation with students and faculty, have a responsibility to provide 
written clarincation of the role of the student publication, and the limitations on external control of their operation. 

At the University of South Florida, our Bill of Student Rights includes the following statement as Section IV : 

Students shall have the right to organize and participate in student organizations free from unreasonable restrictions, limitations, or 
discrimination. Activities of student organizations shall be likewise free from such restriction or discrimination. Afflliation with local, 
national or international organizations shall not be, of itself, grounds for restriction. Activities of individual members of a student organization 
which are not performed in the name of that organization, or for th3 benefit, profit, or purpose of that organization, shall not be grounds for 
the application of restrictions upon that organization. 

Administrators of the University are now meeting with students and faculty to review this Bill of Rights written by a student committee 
appointed by the Student Association. We have been working since January to complete a Bill which would be in agreement with the Florida 
Statutes, the Board of Regents Manual, and the Executive Committee of our University. These student freedoms are the subject of vigorous 
debate and have not been voted on by the Executive Committee or by the total student body. It has been approved by our Student Association 
Legislature which hopes to have it completed for a student referendum during the spring or fall quarter. 

A few historical facts may be pertinent to an understanding of the way our student organizations have evolved to their present struggle for 
greater freedom and autonomy: Colonial colleges reflected the dominance of religion and its concern for the development of chuacter 
through disciplined moral and ethical preparation for leadership. The students beijan to rebel against rigid rules and against the limitation of 
their activities to the religious areas. From this rebellion developed the literary societies which provided an opportunity for them to discuss 
and debate cunent issues of the time. With the advent of Greek letter fraternities in the early 1800’s, an area of student life was initiated that 
became competitive with the goals of the institutions and universities saw the demise of literary societies. 

Following the Civil War the faculty turned to research and scholarship and spent less time with the supervision of student life. Students then 
began to develop their own extracurriculum without the advice or guidance of the faculty. As a result, students’ time spent outnde class 
failed to reinforce their academic pursuits. Educators began to search for ways to unify the campus through the development of the student 
as a total person whose experience in and out of the classroom added to his growth. 

At this time the student personnel movement became a reality. By again associating student activities with the academic area of the 
institution the classroom and the campus could work together for the development of an improved program and an improved individual. 

Today our student organizations and their activities are more relevant to the educational objectives of higher learning. Some examples of 
this relevance are the frequency of student-faculty committees sponsoring speakers, forums, debates and joint symposia on a variety of subjects 
which provide a cultural feedback for the intellectual material presented in class. V^ile the lectxue hall and the extracurriculum are not yet 
completely integrated, they have advanced into the arena of academic concern and are no longer neglected by faculty and administrators. 

Advisers to student organizations can assist in the development of a program that will bridge the gap between the two areas. We consider 
the activities of student organizations as learning experiences and therefore contributions to the goals of education. The relationship of the 
adviser to the organization may determine ihe future of the group. If he is only an adviser listed on a University administrative fom it is 
likely that the group and its program will not accomplish its goals. But if he devotes interest and guidance to the group he will assist in the 
development of a mature organization that will present a quality program which complements the academic proficiency of the campus. 

We administrators must inform the adviser and the organization of the boundaries within which they are free to operate. If we have made 
every effort to assure their awarness of these boundaries we then must assume that their activities and programs are their own responsibility. 

We must learn to delegate responsibility because, by defining the limits of organizational freedom, we are assuming that the group is capable 
of directing this freedom constructively. If we assume this responsibility rather than delegate it, we are infringing upon its freedoms. 

If responsible and dedicated individuals are to continue in the union program area they must receive the responsibility of the position as 
well as the title. The program director and his students should have the opportunity to meet the challenges and potentials in the academic com* 
munity without the rigid control of the director. They possess the ability and the stage to develop unique programs. By sharing their knowledge 
and experiences with other agencies within the student affairs area they will be strengthening the total development of the campus. An example 
can be found in the tendency for residence halls to enter into student programming. While residence hall persoimel are skilled in carrying out 
specific problems in on-campus living, they could profit from the wealth of programming skills available in the union. 

We in the personnel field have received our training in the development of total individuals rather than in a particular discipline. In the 
activities area are we fulfilling this responsibility? We are not unless we face the challenges of today. We must recognize the changes Md re- 
evaluate our cunent purpose. One of our most important contributions can be the redevelopment of the trust between student, adviser, and 
administrator. Dr. Paul A. Bloland, Dean of Students at the University of Southern California, states that “unless the student personnel pro- 
gram, and particularly the activities staff, can both take advantage of and contribute to this growing concern and opportunity it will be left 
behind to handle the housekeeping while the real educators explore means of utilizing the extracurriculum for educational purposes , . . We 
can either participate in the educational process or stay isolated from the mainstream of the university.’’ 

Where are we now? We are in the midst of a change in the purpose and programs of student organizations. These ^oups mclude political 
action groups, academic groups, academic groups sponsoring controversial speakers, student publications trying to differentiate between 
freedom and hcense, student governments seeking more freedoms in order to determine their responsibilities and religious groups devoting 
their time and teaching to the areas of civil rights. These are only a few of the student areas searching for a place in today’s society. 



Karen Peterson, Program Director 
LSU Union 

Louisiana State iJnh/ersity 



The one basic common denominator seems to be that — in one form or another — a program staff, be it comprised of oric or several, does 
exist, and it is to be reckoned with! It may have the “rebel” instinct, not willing to accept without question the time-worn phra^s of 
unionology, perhaps it believes in what it is doing, saying: ACU-I take notice! You have given birth to a breed of people who do not always 
conform, who cannot afford to indulge in self-commendation, who say to the organ which creates us — take another look. We may not expect 
total agreement without views; none of us says we have the answer, but we all say: “listen to and think with us for these few moments.” Per- 
haps in the quiet moments of self-thought and introspection we can start anew and with a fresh purpose. 

“Why a Program Staff? ” My answer: “Why not? ” Let’s face it. Program staffs exist in some form or another in almost every college union 
in the country. Program people have been brainwashed with the idea that the essence of a college union is the program. We have been told 
this and perhaps believed in it ever* as we see the emphasis placed on new facilities, better business, more profits. We have felt it when the 
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pressure comes for professionalism and high quality product from our program departments. We have lived it m we try to reconcile tte 
balance between providing an educational atmosphere in which students can learn and presenting a program of some worth to our varmus 
campuses. So let us not badger ourselves with the fact; program staffs do exist Their members practi^ for any num^ of reasons, do 
money, something to do, a plateau while we’re looking for a better job, a sense of true dedication to the educational effort; wha^^^^ 
reason, we arc here. Obviously this “structure” as set down by the Association deems program staffs ncccss^. We fit, quite neatly, into 
the framework of a college union. We arc provided for in the credo; we arc provided for in the operational budgets. So let it go at that 

Need we justify our existence? I think not, unless we are not doing the job. Need we pat ourselves on the back? Gcncr^ no. ^t 
there are some times, if only for the justification it gives us when few others do, that we engage in a little self-appreciation, T^c question 
then to me is not why there arc program staffs. If we don’t know on our own account, ^ cm pick up My number of ^ . 

journals which justify to us the role of a student personnel worker. One such journal is The American CMege Perwnnel A^wiathn, Student 
Personnel Series No. 8. The entire journal is devoted to a paper presented by Paul A. BlolMd, entitled Student Group Advi^ m "i^M 
Education,” in which Dr. BlolMd ^ves a rationale for the extra-curriculum, m approach to the advisor s role, general responsibilities oi the 
advisor, some advisory techniques, the student personnel function in activities, the student personnel point of view, and some problem areas 
in student group advising. A little closer to home, our own Fm Taylor, formerly at the University of Wisconsin IMion, has presMted a paper 
which to most program people becomes the “bible” for student adWsing. Most of us in our college unions have written some sort of locu 
union philosophy, delineated the advisor’s relationship with the students, with the director. These written word, arc at our fingertips, should 
we seek to find Mswers. The question then is not why, but what are we doing with program staffs ( 

Now, admittedly, there are dMgers in getting too self-involved. In the first place we cm easily put ourselves into the position of the 
world’s saviors of the young collegiate. We cm easily say without us, student activities Md student programming would be nil. And we 
quote examples which would fortify this position. Each one of us has had a student after he has long gone from our pr<^wn come back to 
say how much the Union meMt to him Md what help we as M advisor have been. But how sad if we rest on this self-indulgence. 

Another dMger: we cm easily put blinders on our own lives. We cm become so caught up in the dedication of our work and so exaggerate its 
importMce, that we have very little else to offer to our own lives but the hours we spend at our desks. My favorite expression for such a 
situation is that we become nothing but “bubbleheads.” 

A third dMger in this self-involvement is that we fail to see that we are simply doing a job like Myone else. Naturally we ^ink it is ^portMt 
or we wouldn’t be doing it. But the thing to remember is that it is simply a job. It may make a difference in someone’s life; it may make a 
difference on the university campus; but, on the other hMd, it may not. 

This leads me to the fourth dMger. And that is that we may think of ourselves as indispensable. We Imow, or should J^ow, that nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The students cm, without My sage advice from us, present a progrjm. Speaking of this indispensable 
attitude” we sometimes fall into, I remind you of a poem with which I am sure mMy of you are familiar. 



INDISPENSABLE? 

Sometinne, when you are feeling important, 

Sometime, v\lien your ego's in bloon\ 

Sometime, vjhen you take it for granted. 

You're the best qualified in the room. 

Sometime, wlien you feel that your going 
Would leas/e an urifillable hole. 

Just follow this simple instmetion. 

And see how it hunibles your soul. 

Take a bucket and fill it with water 
Rjt your hand in it up to the wrist; 

Pull it out, and the hole that's remaining 
Is a measure of how you'll be missed. 

You may splash all you please wlien you enter. 

You can stir up the water galore. 

But stop, and you'll find in a minute 
That it looks quite the same as before 

The moral in this quaint example. 

Is do Just the best you can. 

Be proud of yoursdf, but renrember 
Th^'s no inidispensk)le nun. 

My contention then is that we properly should ask ourselves not “Program Staffs - Why?” but “Program Staffs - Whatl" Therefore, I 
share with you four of my ideas as to what I believe this is all about. The first “what” is that a program st^ facUitates the job. I mentioned 
previously that the students without My help from us could put on a program. I believe that but I also believe that having m advisor, be he 
a program director, a program advisor, or the director of student activities or the director of the union, enables the student to explore a httie 
farther his own ideas of programs; hopefully, with a degree of excellence. In hard, cold, factual terms, we are a commodity of service which 
expedites a function. Personalty, I do not think that is so negative. If we do our jobs weU, then it will mean somethmg. How we go about 
doing our job well is the key. If we go about so intent upon establishing the_prerogative of our position, upon justifying our existence, of 
bemoMing the fact that no one really cares, instead of tackling the challenge of providing the proper atmosphere for the students who walk 
into our offices, instead of cutting hours of red-tape for students, instead of being troubleshooters — obudsmen of programmmg — then we 
deserve the criticism which we receive. 
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A second “whit” involves a Uttlc deeper thought One of the problems which faces us not only as program st^f, but as individuals in a 
rapidly advancing technological world, is the growing amount of leisure time. Sometime ago Chet Be^ suggested ttat P*'**^* » 

^^uivikJ^^^^^ the satisfaction of mw’s instinct for idle curiosity, and that much of this moral equ^alencyj^^ found 

raf artion that the fiituie soclctv wUl ciU uoon its citizenry to exercise effective ind initurc social responsibUity and action 
in a manner increasingly more vital. The implications for the college union movement as he so ably illustrated, are overyhelming! do 
IJe wSut^jSSel “servant” f»ce in L day-by^ay work and in the ftiture planning? How can we prepare our students for this ftiture - 
a future which, at best can only be surmised because it is at the mercy of man s reasoning and imagination . 

H Merrv hu asserted that the truly great moments of life are those soUtary moments (whether alone or in a aowd) when the 
meiSwiife of SucTtir^ols Jh«Sng thrSu^. When in our pause, at that moment when we are toti^y and comptetely to oms^es, 

UM “to Hve fiiUv When nothine is happening, nothing at least external to the mind - this is creative i^eness, creative le^re. We, 

Z «d? ie i^ tte somettog about the use of leisure time. Leisure time c« be a boon or a boondogge to 

oiir Ufa The obvious oitfaU — and resulting tragedy - is that unless education provides the means to prevent it, men will begin to face this 
pSa^ -^g«S£Z^ 2t^ - mth horrid, lethargic ennui, boredom! And what a ttagic wwte hum«m re^ 

We! iS^oUe^ union personnel, have to do something about it We must pro^de **“**®"** 

may inquire, probe, search with excitement for ideas, in which they may find fun and satisfaction in intellectual activities. 

This brines me to the third ftmetion of a program staff. By our very existence we stand as the battle of lethargy. The ^e enemy t^y, as 
I see it is paSveness, lethargy, and thoughtlessness. It is phenomenal to consider that man might overlook the one tmt 
superior to all other animiJSZ earth, that man would misuse his special privilege, that man would not use his power to reason and tomlc It 
wff be our ability to reason and think for ourselves and our courage to stand for what we beUeve to ^ nght and “ 

responsibility to hitegrity of purpose which wiU enable us to meet the challenge of our education and of our life ^ 

Sence we as a pro^ri stif must provide the atmosphere for the students to battle the tendency to do nothmg and care httle. Dr. Harold 

Taylor sums it up neatly with this statement: 

Students need time to learn. They need the experience of reading books of their own choosing; they need to attend conwrts, t^ to 
theS fricni write stories, write papers which have depth and are not merely obligatory tests, enjoy the community Me of the coUege, 
join poUticai organizations, and grow into their inteUectid maturity by having a chance to be by themselves without the pressure of 
constmt social and academic obligations. This is what being a student really means. 

AiuJ to piovido the atmospheie tor this sftident to "take his tone” is, in my estimation, the "call to battle” for the college union program staff. 

The fourth task we face is that of the pifot point. Robert N. HubbeU in on articlo in the March issue of College and Unlvmily Busmea 
tnimed Can Colleges Really Ease Student Pressures? says, 

CoUege students decry many things these days, but this is not ai. unusual comUtion. Inquiiy and ‘*‘*^o»** 
inteUectual curiosity and essential ingredients in any progressing civilization. Amencan higher education m ttc late I960 s is 
pressed to make its effort relevant to the Uves of those whom it serves, namely, its students. Tradition md habit can ^"®5r s^ 
tiieir laurels unless buttressed by substantial rationale, as far as students are concerned. Everythmg is bemg questioned md held up to 
their light of justifiable performance. Many bastions already have faUen, e.g. rigid rules and regulations governing social behavior, an 

many others are under tiege. 

It is our dutv then to make sure that our own traditions and habits no longer stand on their laurels but that our own performance can ^ held 
up a^Lce^; students we serve in the light of justifiable ^rfo^ance If we do "o^rform^^^ pnrot pomt for the 

“new” student, then we are kidding ourselves and might do just as weU to pack our troubles and joys in our bags and leave. 

Now that I have gone out on the limb and shared with you my beliefs on being a program penon, I mart be realistic and uk, is this what 
the progZ staff o/ which I am a part is doing? In some respects, I would say perhaps yes; but in many otter resects I must admit to the 
^o*^” Siour campus just last week the student body overwhelmingly voted in a bill of ri^ts. Now this btt of ngW» 

Bill of Riehts of the Constitution of the United States. It provides no more than those rights which are basic and ^erent in a free democratic 

is that the students felt tlfey needed to have their own set 

nassaae of the biU, saying that without it the students are not guaranteed any protection from infrmgement by the UmvMSity. llus is a wammg 
SnS . ^tag student personnel efforts have not been communiented in the brngnege the students of todny undershmd. 

In our own union, again, we have faced more this year than miy other year the resentment of EstobUshment, the 

the university administration, the union management staff, the tradition of a stmd^ propam, or the 
Our staff is deeply concerned that we convey -to the students the relationship of partnership, ratter than protection. 

A third example, again an example of a local situation, is an editorial appearing in a March issue of our daily student newspaper. Allow 
me to quote portions of that editorial to you: 

The idea of student responsibility is headlined, bannered and blared at every student encour^g him to take up leadership rtdes 
on camous The Union SGA (student government), AWS, and virtually every campus organization beckons student aid. Then they 
Z Tat “ stud^^^ 0“' ‘‘»t«dcnts caU the shots.” and so on. But it is time actmty-mmded pupils 

realize that there is some doubt about their real authority to make final decisions. 

In every campus organization, there are advisors. In most, the advisors are dominant, overbearag i»ople who 

that is going on. They have been in the organization longer than the students, and they expect to stay longer. 1®° 

the score, because they are held responsible by higher-ups, they consider it their duty not to let the youngsters gooi. 

When students have ideas that advisors like, everything is hunky-dory. Students make the decirions. But when 

Witt sJS^Xns that are frowned upon, they are obliged to “talk it over.” In private offices aU over the campus, students each day come 
to their senses in discussions with their advisors. 

As a result, students rarely make mistakes. They also rarely make decisions. Programming, which might be exacted ^® “ . 

innovative flair, is the saine stuff every year. Student-made rules, instead of bemg revolutionary, remam reactionary. Student mterest, 

instead of being inflamed, lies dormant — waiting for a kindling spark. 

I could continue with otter portions of the editor’s remarks, but I think you have the idea. I share with you the problem which I 

as a self-confession; but I thttk that the criticism levied against advisors, and admittedly tte advisoK were not solely m the Union or even 

necessarily in tte Union, can be shared to some extent by us aU. The question remams, are we domg tte job? 
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Ut’s not be cau^it up in why. Let’s concentrate on what we re doing, and the why wiU become evident 



THE INDIVIDUAL MEMBER IN ACU-I 



Edwin 0. Siggelkow, Director 
Coffnni Memorial Union 
University of Minnesota 



of this class of membership. , • s • j 

WUl. I w» d«ta.« of th. ProfcKiond D^elopment 



HISTORY 



In the hegtnning the A»octation was e^tially en tommual 
^e "nt"mrte‘llfof j^« Kpmie ^" 0 ^ Kugh’ most of this period oniem brildings yd oigairizations wete smriler and less complex 

and the disciepancy beWeen institutional membeiship and individuals as repiesentatives was minimal. , . To o.„t the 

wete established. By 1963 it was appaient thrt we had moved a Standaids of Colfege 

s“rron»xr“rs^^^^ 

evidence. 



1963-1968 



number grew modestly to 137. . ^ x. i 

At the 1965 conference the Professional Development Committee asked for a differenriariy of intoMuri to°t^nese 

Profcs^nalX ftaU-time professional staff; Afflliate. tor fdU-time gnyuate 

union field. This was approved and with it (because of If?) memberships rose to 250 m 1965-66. ^ 

Ust year we had 37 1 individual members and this year, as of March 5th, we had 396, of whom eleven are Affihate or graduate students. 
We’re midng progre^but more needs to be done. We probably are interesting less than one fourth of our potential. 



BENEFITS 



With the institution of individual memberships we obviously had to furnish 

past fall's meeting of the Executive Committee it was voted to yptove, y the r ecymenda rionoftheftofe^^^^ 
comiu^? a ten percent dLmnt to Professiytd Members »*'” As^o^pubte^ 

intended <° maximum eit^sure that they too readUy diippeim If member 

exoZe SSyVsSt-taculty board membeis and committee workers) that's good. But it « even better 
rSZ S copies 1 to have, at mm's reach, the professional resources for reference mid us. 

with students. This characterizes an informed, professional person. 
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AS P«« of fte conunuing in«„s, ta ..achtog 

in cooperation with the chairman of the Professional ^ willinmess to serve the Association last fall, shortly 

fession^ Members we were able to rifle invitations to each to mere^ifbrSdside announcement brought slight results, the 

after a general announcement of the same opportum^ appeared in Bulletin. ^®^®^® . , broueht nearly a fifty percent 

invitation and enclosure of an Interest and Participation Information ee ’ ^ fifteen were filled by individuals volunteering 

£o mate token 

Nonnan Moosa. cuttent chainnan of the Profe^onal 

Members soUciting their opinions and suggestions for expandmg the values of such membership. Our aomty to quesuo 

will enable the Association to improve its understandmg and awareness of development . ^emhorshio to eet it Those 

And finauy, maatogs of Profassional Mamban anablas thosa wbo wtet moia <>>tonn“ton 'XolST«^« fl.lt »m te 

holding »ch Lmba^wp can volca thah interaafl. thah XfflviioTp«ffl 

manv annual sessions in which the Association can receive feed-back from a broad cross section oi muiviuu« y 

With the aatablislnnant of a (hU-tima cantral offlea ted tba 

substantially Our institutional base of membershy has thus ° SS oTStion I wo^ld suggest the Association of College 

of official actions and voting, detracts from the Association s Our student membership makes u& unique in higher education 

Unions-Intemational is not simply a professional organizahon - it is that and more. 4 ^ ^ 

and, as I read the import of Berkeley and “student power,” we have a S^y^to^^^^^ professional needs 

model for others. I am convinced we have done as much as My Md ^0'® *“ P ^ ^ ^ ^ ^n build on what exists and go further 

of coUege union staff members. We have served our d®"t-faculty constimen^^^^ Association’s pur- 

to fiilfiU the need for identification and participation by all of our diverse members. An either/or approach to aeimmg me 

poase would be regressive. 



Christopher Knowiton, Director 
Indiana Student Union 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania 



My quamlis no. wifl. fl.c todhidual mcmbeysblp ideas, buf^fl. fl.c ^ 

nie top of the list inducements for Individual Professional Membership m the November 1967 newsletter read a memoer p 
identifies you as a professional member of an international educational association. . , ^ i„tPoritv of hieh 

To me flie word professional stands for someflflng. To caU a person » no.?le bim .iS 

:Ste”frS?s»Sf^ 

iSice of the twenty-four members of the Recreation Committee (including Regional Coordmators) belong. tTommittee 

classification with little meaning. , , . i Me..„Kr., sc «. 

C!>ta^r"p:o?E« “ ““ 

Wha, an rjlridlal ftofessional Men.ber reaUy amounta to fl.a. fl.ey will 

be reluctant to offer their services in the future. 
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As it now stands, the Association’s Individual Professional membership takes an untenable halfway position. We need to decide 
whether the individual member should have a larger role in the Association of College Unions. We need to decide whether enough of our 
members are concerned about taking a more formal role as individuals in the Association to move towards building into our structure a 
responsible role for individual members. I am not at all sure that this is a matter of widespread concern. If it is not, then we should 
simply offer a subscription and employment service to individuals, and drop the pretense of a professional membership. If it is a concern, then 
we must move toward building up this membership classification to the point where it has definite responsibilities. 



THE GAME OF LEADERSHIP; SOME TECHNIOUES AND METHODS - 

THE CASE STUDY 

Susan R. Fedo 
Program Consultant 
Boston University 

Mason L Niblack, Associate Director, 

Whitten Memorial Union 
University of Miami 

The maxim that there is nothing new under the sun - implying, of course, that students today are the same as students of earlier times - 
is an apathetic expression that has led seemingly nowhere, and has possibly, even probably, inhibited the development of new approaches to 
both old and new situations. Although we are now beginning to accept the change that is so markedly being brought to bear on the university, 
and even to take some pride in this acceptance of change, universities continue to stru^le through each confrontation, to strug^e between 
mounting forces for change and the natural desire for stability and equilibrium. How is the university and the union within faring? What 
about the future? 

The 1968 union is unfortunate, if it is not the center of action and activity -because its opportunities, and more importantly, its re- 
sponsibilities, have never been greater or more crucial. Something is lacking in a union if the most vocal of the student body, the faculty, and 
the administration do not have a forum there. The claim that the union serves as the “campus living room” may seem a bit old-fashioned or 
even paradoxical in an actual union, since seldom does a poster, a campaign, a debate, a film, or a program reflect the security of home. 

This case was developed after several months of discussion about problems currently faced on campuses. Although the university 
described does not exist, the situations incorporated are based on very real problems which do exist in unions and reflect research done in 
several different unions. If a reader is able to sense a situation which might be developing on his campus, both the case and the method will 
have proven worthwhile. 

The case method has been assessed as one of the most satisfying and constructive of the human relations inventions. Developed at Harvard 
University Business School during the 1920’s, it has gained widespread acceptance and is perhaps more applicable today than during its develop- 
ment as a problem-solving technique. Its procedures involve learning by discussion of a situation or a group of situations which are as close to 
reality as possible. 

The case method is geared toward the individual participant, The individuals in the case method group are confronted with life-like situations 
with which they hopefully can identify. The case itself is the stimulant of the discussion, and the individual’s personal involvement comes 
through the expression of his own opinions, ideas, and feelings about the case. Through the experience of group discussion, the individual is 
exposed to a variety of viewpoints. He is encouraged to formulate and express his own ideas, and consequently to learn about himself. He is 
allowed to test his beliefs against the beliefs of others in the group and he is given an opportunity to deal with and confront others objectively. 

Two common criticisms of the case method should be mentioned. A case cannot give all the facts needed to arrive at a truly adequate solution. 
This isn’t very different from a real life situation. Most decision-making relies on (1) the ability to survey what we are given as fact, (2) the 
ability to make reliable assumptions and (3) the ability to use good judgment. 

The second criticism is that there are no“right” and “wrong” solutions to cases. This is only being realistic. How greatly simplified would 
our lives be if any of our decisions could ever be based on black and white, wholly right and wrong, alternatives- 

The goals of the case method included viewing situations from varying vantage points, making and testing ^sumptions, gai^g experience 
in exposing and testing personal feelings and ideas and in dealing with others with different views. It is a tool in learning to think when involved 
in situations. 

The case which follows is intended to provide practical exposure to the case method, and to show its practical value when applied to union 
leadership in the campus dilemma. 



Situation I: 
Situation II: 
Situation HI: 

Situation IV: 
Situation V: 

Place: 

Characters: 



Case Study: The Wilson Memorial Union 
Situational Resume 

Union Director and staff discover that the Student Activities Director will move his office from the union building to a 
center for student services which presently houses the Deans of Men and Women and the Guidance and Counseling Services. 

Student Government has decided to create a cultural-social committee which will duplicate the function presently served 
by the major Union programming group. 

A student activist group organizes a controversial program, extends invitations, contacts well-known figures, alerts mass media 
and press, distributes advertising then demands use of an auditorium facility already scheduled and reserved by another 
student organization for a traditional campus event which has been declining in popularity and response in recent years. 

A student activist group badgers a traditional military organization in an area of the Union set aside for tables, manned by 
student organizations for publicity and memberriup recruitment. 

Campus security force will not respond to calls involving problems in the Union. 

* * * 

University Campus, 1968. Student population of 10,000 

Doug Francis-Director, Wilson Memorial Union 
Sam Schafer- Assistant Director, Wilson Memorial Union 
Dr. Pond-Coordinator of Student Activities 
John Tumer^Student activist organization leader 
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The Wilson Memorial Union 

Doue Francis, the Director of WUson Memorial Union, had just been informed that the Student Activities Coordinator had conned his 
plans to move his office from the Union to the Student Services BuUding which presently housed the Deans of Men and Women and the 
Guidance and Counseling services. Doug had heard of the proposed move months earlier but feU there was httie senous mtent mvolved. More 
immediate concerns had occupied his mind at the time he had put the matter out of his mmd. The phone call from the Dean of Men left Doug 
uneasy about the probable effects of the change on his Union operation. 

Sam Schafer, Assistant Union Director, overhearing the conversation, had expected the move, and left the office. Sam’s background was quite 
different from others of the administration with whom he worked directly. Sam was a graduate of two state unwersities ^d had^receiyed his 
Master’s degree in student personnel work. His boss, Doug Francis, was a business administration graduate Md had moved mto the Union 
directorship from the position of Assistant University Business Manager, a post he had held for ten ye^s. Dr. Pond, the Coordmator of Stu^dent 
Activities, was a psychologist, a University alumnus, a man who often reminisced over his years with the University which had seen the mstitution 
grow to its present size of 10,000 students and campus of over 400 actes. 

The Coordinator’s move to the Student Services BuUding would be a tremendous blow to Sam’s programming efforts m the Union. The Program 
CouncU which he advised would be further pressed to program adequately for aU of the members of the c^pus community without the direct 
tavoTvirt of the other student organizations. The Program CouncU, a subsidiary committee of the Union Board, was already facmg the distressing 
plan of the student government which intended to establish a competing social-cultural committee. Sam saw the major focus of prop^mmg 
dippingioward anofter buUding and reflecting another phUosophy. With Dr. Pond’s move, the student government might want to be based m 
the Student Services BuUding. The center of student organization support would be more than hkely to move with him. 

The contrasting phUosophies of the men mvolved had become apparent. It struck Sam that Dr. Pond had tliree ye^s earher looked forward 
to the atmosphere^and sunoundings the new Union could offer the Student Activities Office. When the Union opened. Dr. Pond appeared m 
fuU agreement with the Director, Doug Francis, that it would take only a short time before a high degree of utilization would be reached by ^ 
menSrs of the University community. “With a University growing in size toward one of the coun^ s larger mstitutions of hi^er learning, the 
Union must pow and change with the institution,’’ Doug had obscurely said. “Growth and saturation of the Umon buUdmg ^ undoubte^y be 
the rule only^ short time after this new buUding is opened.’’ Dr. Pond had recently commented that the Union now served the new activist poups 
rather than the traditional student organizations, Doug Francis had countered with statistics showmg that Ae new Union had shovm^ 
several hundred per cent rise in traffic over the old Union. hiinself agreed that the Union was a place of action but also felt that the Umon 
was perhaps not as busy as Unions on other campuses of the same size. 

PARTS 

Doug Francis was fuUy aware of Sam’s frustrations. Too many problems were erupting that day, however, to fake them one at a time. He 
caUed Sam into his office to ask advice on a pressing problem forced by a student activist poup. Doug needed to talk with Sam M he did not 
wish to caU Dr. Pond or the Dean of Men. These people seldom gave him an answer which he could see made any real rense, Md they were 
certainly too soft-hearted when it came to disciplining students whose behavior overstepped the bounds of propriety. Dougjiad no time for • 
double-talk about ‘dialogue’ and more conversations about the motivations of the activists. And, furthermore, it would look hxe the financial 

affairs people couldn’t solve their own problems. 

“Sam, our activists are at it again.’’ He went on to describe how a campus poup had invited a self-confessed draft-dodger to speak on the 
advantages of a temporary move to Canada in the Union’s largest auditorium. According to reservations clerk who took all room reservations 
and controlled space utilization, the invitations to all the local and national press and television had been extended, signs and POs^rs covered 
the campus and city, and a crowd of several thousand was expected. “Sam, the Greek Week Skit Night had already been scheduled for that 
auditorium. The activists didn’t bother to make any request for the space until now.’’ 

The Greek Week Skit Night was the kind of “rah-rah” event which had been declining in popularity for several years. The Greek Night added 
another dimension to Doug’s concerns. “Students are causing me one financial problem after another in the oper^on of the Union. Somehow 
we haven’t succeeded in letting them know that their activity fee doesn’t cover the cost of operatog the Union. The Greeks feel that the Union 
has not supported them. They have no idea of the costs involved in their set-up which includes lighting and sound and all. And now the activists 
are clouding the issue. The students won’t let me run a clear-cut operation here.” 

In the past several years, student protest, thefts from the bookstore, demonstrations over seemingly stupid issues and down-ri^t bad be-^ 
havior seemed, to Doug, to have increased at an alarming rate. “The activists are not only disrupting the smwth flow of academic Me, ttey re 
giving the University a bad name,” Doug muttered. “Why those student affairs people don t do something about this is beyond me. What- 
wer the outcome of the reservation situation, Doug was certain it would cost him a “bundle.” 

Sam thought back to an article he had recently circulated from the College Student PersonnelJoumal which asserted that the traditional 
student activities seemed less and less important to the modem college student who appeared to be searching for more memingful student 
activities. “More Empire BuUding,” had been Doug’s comment; “another magazine-make the psychologists and deans look more unpor^t ^^ 
and professional. Why don’t these articles give us some concrete guidelines toward solving our practical problems m workmg with sMdents. 

Dr. Pond’s reaction had been that, “Some of this is sheer nonsense. Based, as weU, on some improper researching; the techmque didn t account 
for the static factors in environmental press. As far as I’m concerned, in seventeen years around here, both as student and Greek systems, tte 
homecomings, the spring baUs-aU of these are steeped in tradition that wUl take a hundred years to ehmmate, assummg we wanted to ehmmate 
them. They help form the core of student activities.” 

Sam got up from his chait and moved toward the door. Doug had asked him for his ide^ on what should be done^to solve the problem 
created by the activists. “What do you want me to do, Doug? I guess I’m stuck for a solution. You re the director. 

PARTC 

Doug Francis and Dr. Pond were discussing by phone the problem of the activists who had fafled to reserve the au^torium. Di. Pond had 
initiaUy viewed the problem as a mix-up in the reservations procedure, but now had to concur Doug, that the activists were chaUen^g 
the normal processes. Neither man was certain of how far the student activist John Turner and his liberal were pUmning 

issue. Turner’s comment to Doug when confronted with the reservation policies and procedures had been, Things are chanp& 

administritors learn they don’t set policy!” The society had only recently received recognition as an approved campus organization through 
Dr. Pond’s office. 



“It’s happening right now,’’ caUed Sam as he rushed into Doug’s office. “John Turner and his society for whatever it is are badgering 
and aggravating the ROTC recruitment people in the breezeway of the Union.’’ Overhearing, Dr. Pond added, I m begmning to hear some 
noise from that area too, which means that there’s a crowd gathering out there. I expect most of them are just curiosity ^ekers, but that 
breezeway is narrow, and a few pushes and shoves could start something.’’ In working with students Dr. Pond prefened, if he could, to take 
time to analyze and establish motivations of the individuals involved, and then to take action only if absolutely necessary. I d rather not 
get involved, Doug, but if you run into real trouble,’’ Dr. Pond added, “call the campus security force. 

“No good,’’ returned Doug. “Remember the right-to-asaemble case. We’d never get a single Kampus Kop over here.’’ 

Dr Pond groaned Whatever else he may have thought of the Union staff, he had to sympathize with Doug on that one. The President had 
blown it for the Union (unless the situation required the National Guard) in any cases of trouble. He remembered how the c^pus security 
force had bodily thrown a group out of the Union and off campus when that group had demanded the right to gather in a public area; the 
group, after investigation, were found to be registered part-time students. The President had later reprimanded the security chief and instructed 
him to be absolutely positive of his grounds before laying a hand on someone in the Union ^ain. The security chief would send no officers to 
the Union and had told Doug Francis to “deal with your nuts and hippies any way you can.’’ 

“It’s not my problem, Doug. But let me come downstairs and talk with you and Sam for a minute. Maybe among the three of us we can 
get something worked out.’’ But how much more comfortable and convenient it was going to be to move in with other student personnel stmf. Dr. 
Pond reminded himself, where he could forget some of the facility-oriented problems and concentrate on the research and student meetmgs he 

loved. 

PART D 

“Well we lucked out today,’’ Sam thought to himself, “but tomonow is likely to be a real firecracker.’’ The agitators had been gener^y 
unorganked. The Dean of Men hadn’t been any help, except to offer to investigate any charges after the fact brought by students who might 
have been injured or affronted. The Dean hand’t seen the whole thing as a real problem. He had used the word potential but wouldn t admit 
that the present situation was explosive as yet. Dr. Pond had shown a flash of interest for a change. He had actually come down to talk to me 
and Doug about the brewing crisis. 

Except for John Turner and a couple of others, most of the students in the breezeway were curious onlookers, but seemingly sympathetic to 
the anti-war cause. A few physical types had shoved each other, but no punches had been thrown. A few signs had been tom up, two or three 
of the ROTC people had been forced to climb on table tops but the excitement had died down rather quickly. The Union Board s student 
chairman, whom Doug saw rarely, except at meetings, had fled the scene virtually on arrival. 

John Turner had tasted the potential in the situation, however. He had promised organization and a big, well-informed crowd on the following 
day. “These ROTC boys who don’t know what they Ve signed up for and who leam to kill in an institution of higher learning Men t going to get 
a chance to sign anyone else this week. We’ll be peaceful, but we’ll be here-and we’ll block their efforts, sitting in firont of their tables if necessary. 
Mr. Francis, how come you allow this anyway? ’’ 

Sam thought back to Turner’s comment earUer in the morning when Doug had confronted him with the reservations poUcies and procedures; 
“Things are changing. It’s time administrators leam they don’t set policy.’’ 



PART SIX: THE UNION BUILDING 



BUILDING, BUILDING, BUILDING: TRENDS IN 
UNION CONSTRUCTION AND EXPANSION 

Bruce T. Kaiser, Director 
University Union 
Illinois State University 



Early in the history of the college union a building became important as a means of bringing people together in a common meeting place and 
prov idin g facilities to Support the program. The founders also recognized the educational role of the building environment. The first union build- 
ing-The Oxford Union- was erected in 1857 and the architect, Benjamin Woodward, was instructed to design a “very special” building. The 
union debate societies believed their building should be not only functional but that its attractive atmosphere should induce things cultural and 
intellectual. Dante Rossetti, William Morris, and others were commissioned to paint frescoes on the walls. Books lined the reading rooms. The 
beauty of the Oxford Union building and the concept of bringing paintings, books and “conversation rooms” together in a place where students 
meet, set the pattern for buildings as they exist today. 

Houston Hall, the first American union was founded at the University of Pennsylvania in 1896. It provided a building with facilities to fit 
the needs of a “gentlemen’s club.” The general philosophy at Houston Hall was to provide students with a “facility for passing their leisure 
hours in harmless recreation and amusement.” 

Today we must plan our buildings as an educational and service function of the university. The union’s philosophy and program must be 
planned for the student of the late 20th Century. Students no longer sit in ivory towers: they are much more sophisticated. They are aware of 
social and political climates and they get involved. They want release from the “in loco parentis” philosophy and seek self-regulation. Students 
ask for more self-determination in selecting a curriculum and they request responsible participation in university affairs by sitting with faculty/ 
administrative committees. Universities are complex communities with greater emphasis on graduate programs. Enrollment predictions indicate 
an upward trend until a plateau is reached in the late 20th Century. The student and university needs are different from those of a previous gener- 
ation. The contemporary building must bridge the generation gap. 

In this way a new union presents an important challenge to the building committee, because even though tiiere are strong footings of purpose 
common to all unions, each must develop an individual personality of its own. Yet, without denying this individuality, it is essential that the 
union program be properly integrated with the university program, and that the architectural statement of the building support in every way this 
program as well as the service needs of the university. 

Planning for a new union building cannot be a “happening.” It must be an orderly process from beginning to completion. Let us examine 
some planning techniques, the role of the committee, and the contribution of the architect and consultants as they form a planning team to 
translate program into architecture and construction. 

Planning Techniques: Union Building Committee. An obvious preliminary step to planning is the appointment of a Planning Committee. 
Usually a faculty member is appointed as chairman. However, because each school has its peculiar system of ^pointing membership to building 
committees, little can be said about who appoints them. Usually, recommendations can be made to the appointing agency, therefore, it does 
seem important to consider the composition of the committee. Since college unions today are, for the most part, orga^ations and buildings 
which serve all elements of the university family, and since one of the basic tenets of the union is to help hold this family together, it is appro- 
priate to involve all elements in the planning committee. Students will probably support a major portion of the bond amortization and theirs 
will be the greatest use. The faculty, the alumni, and the administration will be active participants in union programs and services. The board of 
trustees will be required to give final approval for the project. A member of the board serving on the union building committee could be an excel- 
lent liaison with this body. If there is considerable community use of the building facilities, or some misunderstoding of the commercial concept 
of the project, a leader in the community can be a valuable member. All of the union’s constituency should be involved. They will not only feed 
ideas into the planning hopper, but they should also communicate basic ideas and philosophy from the committee to the total university family. 
The architect should be not just invited or encouraged, but required, to attend planning sessions from the beginning so that he is able to acquire 
some sophistication about the college union philosophy as well as knowledge about some of the operating conditions peculiar to this type of 
building. This type of participation should help make his architecture viable. 

Rounding out the team is the professional staff member-the college union director. Many times he serves as the executive Secretary qf the 
committee and as chairman of an executive committee which works out details of planning (particularly in the working drawing stage) with 
the architects. He is the resource member and his operating knowledge is important to planning. Many thousands of operating dollars can be 
saved by proper planning of space relationships. The director thinks about checkrooms, cafeteria lines, peak bookstore load and many other im- 
portant considerations. If the union building project is a new one, it is most important to hire the director early so that he is a charter member of 
the planning team. If proper planning takes place, he can be busy full time for two or three years before the building opens. His salary is a mod- 
est investment and a minute percentage of a multimillion dollar project. Should it be impossible to hire the director, an experienced college union 
consultant as an advisor to the committee is important. Many times both the director and a consultant are used as a team. 

Role of the Building Committee: Every committee must first examine the purpose of the union building and how it relates to the campus. 
Definitive statements of purpose for the union should come as a result of discussions of the planning team, should be recorded in writing, and 
should be considered the basis for all planning. The thinking and the work of the committee should be dominated by the understanding that a 
good physical facility must do two things: (1) Support and promote the activities which it houses by a proper functional relationship of spaces, 
and (2) express through its physical presence a visual statement that is aesthetically meaningful. The primary role of the committee is to define 
for the architect the program which the building needs to support and to point out necessary functional considerations by providing him a set of 
written specifications for each space required. The committee should resist the temptations of making architectural judgments. The architect 
^ould be given the fullest opportunity to exercise his unique creative skills in interpreting the union building committee’s written program wd 
specifications into architectural plans. The committee then examines, criticizes and recommends modifications of the architect’s interpretations. 
A chronological outline of procedure which will effectively lead to the implementation of the committee role should then be established by the 
committee. 

Procedure for the Building Committee: Building committee procedures will vary as they are related to a specific campus situation. Neverthe- 
less, there are certain steps to be followed in the planning process. The following itemization suggests the major elements of planning, and every 
building committee will, in some way, need to study each of these in order to plan a satisfactory college union. 
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A. Educition • OiionUtiow of Cojiunlttoe 

B. Rojoti^ Conducted by the Cornxnittoe 

C. Tlic Written Profram 

D. Space AnilysU and Written Specifications 

E. Cost Estiraetes and Budfet Projection 

F. Architectural Design. Detailed and Working Drawings 

G. Communications • A Constant of WnowiedM about the union, it is necessary to 

Education and Orientation of the can talk v^lSS group about the historical development of tte co^ge 

plan a program of orlenUtion for the BuBd^ 1dm, as a professional, to sUte his philosophy 

union intemationaUy and provide locd history of campus. Another union director and/or consultant and a dean 

of the coUege union and to indicate what PUipo«; he look at philosophy. 

of students could be asked to speak to the committee so that they mi^t ^ ^ committee members who are instructed 

References from ^Christensen’s An uniow istiie best way^Sommittee members to see the results of planning, 

rion. «!. b« h(Jd b.foto «d at« th. ^ commlttt. with th. v«ioui itepi of KcWtectunl phiuiing 

The project architect, along with other m^bew of W- sn m ^ 

so that members understand what to expect in each staiP P ,* i. inioortant to continue their education by other research. Forex- 

Res&m^h: In addition to the orienUtion of the commi^ TpoSwatioS a site study *ould be conducted. Another question mi^t 
ample, enrollment expectation in the next ten years is a rele^^t should be constructed to determine from 

be whether a central faeflity or multl-facillties would be the bert ^ to see in a new union. AvaiUble sta- 

the university family what faculties “ STfrequency of conferLcefon campus, of the present union faculties 

tistics of the number of student orgai^tio^ meethm with student, faculty, and administrative leaders to ask for ideas, 

on campus supply important information. shoiUd be made. Pedestrian traffic patterns and 

Adequate parking U necessary to the union buUding, there , tranic ana parwng siu y 

population concentration should be evaluated. fh- nmeess of considering the various kinds of programs it 

The Written Program: An ^tten as a definitive statement of program requirements. The 

S'™ misirt <*• Pl«» to • «>“«« “toon. It b by no m.«. conducive »d «.ry union wdl no 
necessarily offer aU programs outlined. 

w“t«pondbm«..of„y«l.j^^^ 

Trips and Tours; Television; FUms; and Typing. 

X"“ndpto,™no,a..Un.onb^^ 

two-fold purposes. For one, Activities atide from offering relaxation, 

relax from the rigors of their formd A. . different from that of the formal classroom. Therefore, 

also offer opportunities for education a Union’s educational program is more than “fbn tune 

it is important to recognize that Ae to the young people who find themselves in this setting. 

«,d thnt put of to «Mon te ud dy » to e dnetjond „a PooU Ttble 

llSte Reorentiond Prog^.: Dtoln,; Loungingl Tonn.unent« D».ce« 

FUini: Student Orgiiiiintions; Swimming nnd Boating; and Fidilng and Water Spo 

^rruopeofthei^dedneatio^oy^to^^^ 

seems to be obvious. Although other parts cultural influences to the attention of students in the informal 

student, the University Union can of various sorts, lectures, and simple and not 

setting of the University Union b^dii«. Art exhibits, music ^ am^^^ wpplement the formal offerings of the 

Adto from the intellectud, un^iemattond. and Jf^SdSe“v£i'S of 

campus it dao pioride. a very im^rtant Jetton <« tom, of citiea By 1975. 

dudenta and faeulty in a eomniudW “ 20 MO^u « fxX membS who will provide indmetion for them, 

the university environment will ^ one that tedudw 20,(^, m j-ivices must be provided. The following are examples 

Checkrooms; Communications; and Commuting Service Area. 
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Space Analysis - Written Specifications: Now that the program is known, it must be translated into physical ^aces wth ® ^ 

A small subcommittee, supported by the particular expertise of the architect and the umon director, can best ^ 

should be a numerical list of spaces, i.e. Ballroom, Cafeteria, Lounge, Student Office, etc., following the program classifications in the outline. 

analysis of total square footage can be determined from this list. 

There are two kinds of space considerations in a buUding: (1) net usable program area and (2) gross area of the buUdii^. *^e lattw *2““® 
footage includes programmed space plus corridors, stair wells, mechanical equipment rooms, etc. A very impmtant JJ®, ^ 

relationship of the two. Many buildings suffer because there is not enough space allocated to handlmg of traffic, to coUectog ^d g ^ 
groups for an event, and to storage of materials and equipment. Some architectural firms apply a standard percentage to this. Cme snouid 
taken, however, because a Union building has special peak load crowd conditions which many other structures do not hwe and stor^e require- 
ments are heavier than average. A prefened method is to aUocate about 28% of the buUding to service space and then write square footage into 
the program for lobbies, corridors, restrooms, coatcheck, storage, etc. 

Most unions must support themselves except for student programs and bond amortization; therefore, an important consideration in space 
analysis is the evaluation of the amount of income-producing space and the related net profit picture. 

A statement should be included regarding the character and nature of the building as a whole. Again, I quote from the Illinois State 
University report: 



‘‘A THE BUILDING: ITS GENERAL CHARACTER 

The University Union building, within the larger scope of Illinois State University’s educational influence, must contribute to 
campus and community goals. This contribution must be one that is basically educational, bat education^ in both me specific 
and general sense of the word. The activity programs of the Union will do much to contribute to the realizational of ^wific 
educational goals, but the building structure itself can play a significant role in broad general education; a role realized tmough 
the architectural reality of the building. The ultimate Union building structure should be considered an “educational ms^ment 
carefully designed to confront the university-at-large, and the community with the best possible example of a building which 
brings together aesthetic quality with functional refinement. The beauty of the building, its asethetic quakty, should serve to 
sensitize its users to the finest examples of architectural expression, not only in terms of the exterior of the buildmg, but alw 
in terms of the functional and aesthetic juxtaposition of interior and exterior spaces, the sensitive use of materials, the tasteful 
furnishing of the various rooms, and the careful consideration of the needs of the people who will use the structure from day 
to day. The satisfaction of these manifold needs wUl result in the physical reaUty of a buUding which in its use wUl educate 
in a broad sense.” 

In the design of a union buUding, environmental conditions inside and outside the buUding wiU be criticaUy affected by decisions 
made regarding architectural and mechanical features. Some of the decisions are general and apply to most of the individud spaces in the 
structure. To avoid repetitive specification for each space, certain general considerations should be detaUed. Where extensions or exceptions 
to these general considerations are necessary, they wiU be noted appropriately in the statement of specifications for the inmviduai space con- 
cerned. Some general considerations are lifting, electrical wiring, ceUing treatment, waU treatment, floor treatment, ventilation, entrances, 
signs and room identification, rssLooms, disposal of refuse, emergency fighting, key control, outdoor treatment of site, audio-visual, and 
telephone communications. 

The remainder of the written specification is a detaUed description of each space fisted in the space analysis. Tbjs analysis should describe 
the nature of activity in each space named, should suggest specific considerations relevant to the design and equipping of the space (see Adden- 
dum 1, for example). This section or volume of the buUdmg program becomes the final working document for the architect and the com- 
mittee. 

Cost Estimates and Budget Projections provide a very necessary checkpoint for the buUding committee. Creative planning has outlined 
programs and the facUities needed to implement them. Now, with the aid of the architect, the square footage requirements can be applied to 
a cost per square foot, and basic construction cost can be figured. It must be remembered that architect’s fees (about 5% of construction 
costs), legal and fiscal fees (about 4.8% of construction), moveable equipment funds (usuaUy 10-12% of construction), and a contingency 
fund (frequently 4%) need to be added to the construction cost to determine total project cost. Care should be taken at this time to include 
an escalation factor in the square foot construction cost figures because of the one to three year planning time which precedes construction. 
The cost per square foot for a union is higher than most buildings because of the non-repetitive type space and the extensive mechanical and 
food service equipment. 

An important consideration for this project budget is to seek understanding and approval of this tentage budget by the administration, 
the trustees and others. This is a time to present the written program upon which the budget is based. It is appropriate and important to 
get direction from the administration relative to future operational finances. Does the university expect large profits and no student fee 
subsidy for operation; or does it recognize the fact that there will be some subsidy of non-income producing space? Is there a significant 
contribution expected yearly to the union operation from general revenue funds as a payment for space used or in lieu of a faculty fee. Is 
the union expected to buy the land for the building and, if so, is it expected to be included in the project cost? How large a general service 
fee does the university expect the union to pay? 

After a careful evaluation of all ramifications of the project budget, a look at the cost of finweing Md the amount of student fee nece^ 
sary to amortize the building should be taken so that the committee, the architect, and the administration can visualize a project which, with 
reasonable construction bids, can be adequately financed. A formal approval of the tentative budget should be presented to the architect so 
that he knows his budget limitations. 

When the final project budget is established, it is wise to predetermine certain chronological checkpoints when the architect is asked to 
furnish progress reports of the relationship of planned square footage to project budget. If, because of budget^ limitations, the scope of 
the project must be cut, it may be necessary to go back to the written program, re-evaluate all spaces, assign priorities to them, and plan tte 
building in several phases of construction. It is better to size facilities according to program needs and postpose some rather than to retain 
all program spaces, making each proportionally smaller and, perhaps, inadequate. 

Because of the fickle nature of construction bids, it is important to build into the specifications certain dtemate features which might be 
desirable but not essential to the basic construction. If the bids come in over the established budget, the building can move ahead and the 
alternates picked up at a later date. 
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. r 1 . « , chiffc frnm the committee to the architect and his staff as they work to 
Design. Detailed and Working Drawings: work J ° oi„t a smaU committee to work with the 

translate the written specifications mto architectaral desi^. others). This committee ascertains that the architectural 

Oitoughout the detaUed phmning (possibly die cham nan, the deteimine eheckpoints and work approval as 

design tends itself to fnnetional “P'r?;, ^S^elSSs to to 

arehitectutal planning progresses and esta p need, to communicate its philosophies and ideas to the 

Communications ■ A Constant: ’'’“““S'!?"*/ SoiT''JJSe people on campus will contribute to to budding pr^am 
university family and to receive ideas and attitudes from its pubhc. y . programs. A broad student advisory committee 

and identify wifiv it. The expertise of many cm ^ involve man^. Regularly shceduled ■ Son\ 

and a faculty advisory committee composed of major camp KiiiiHSiw are imnortant so that over a period of time a degree of sophistication i 

»d]ointlJ at other toes- to discuss pnyr ess of 1th the'direetors of to Ubrary the auti^visual 

achieved by this important^oup which will ^^epartm can provide valuable knowledge for special areas m tlie buUdmg. 

office, the physical plant office, and the physical education p . «.iprtine architects Often the architect and the Building 

The Protect Architect -Selection: Most Khools ''“'® seiecti^ an architecturai firm, tote ate sev«al questfons 

Committee are appointed at the same time. Given an “ r aesthetic contribution his architecture might contribute or the 

Sshould be asked. Often a ‘ W” Ject is suKeste^^^^^^^ ^ design arclutect to meet 

image that it might give a school. These are plus factors. p, local architect can more easily spend Plannmg time 

conimittee, and he tends to be quite independent in ' :xi^ visits to several bufidings designed by an architectural firm 

the committee and usually has a better underst^ding ^ . capability. Interviews with previous cUents who have used plan^g com- 

under consideration are a good way to get » f®®^«/“ ^®, the n^ preLted to him, how sensitive he was to functional u^of the 
mittees give some indications of how well the Mchitect P the architect affords an opportunity to gam msight about 

building and how well he was able to work wth the gro p. ^ written oroerams; what he expects from the committee; and what his at 

views of committee planning; how he feels about ^^® ^ ^ oot hwe^taff engineers to assist in plumbing, heating, ventil^on, etc., it 

is about interior designers and other consultants. *^^® ^ f the previws clients can help judge his effectiveness. ^ 

hf woiSeople. Many buddings are not as good as they could be because of poor 

inter-personal relationships between architect and committee. to rive him authority over the project. Project con- 

Committee Responsibility to the ^ A Lmmittee diould keep an open mind about new arcWtectural 

sultants should report to him so that he can coordmate ^ P nlavine architect by drawing spaces for him. It is most important for a 

ideas and construction techniques and should resist the ° me^of a written program which can guide the architect. Regular cnticibm 

committee to define the philosophy and functional consi^ration ^ and/or its individual members. It is important for them to see that 

of architectural presentations is an important responsibihty of problems. On the other hand, a committee must accept the fact 

architectural design does not hamper function produce creative architecture and it must not stifle this, 

that when it hired the architect it placed its confidence m his the written program into a 

Architectural Responsibility to the Client: P®. '®*P3^ throughout the bufiding by the design of aU phases 

functional union buUding. His is the job of mamtaming f “S^s the architect and he needs to make the chent 

approval is required for any payments to contractors from construe lo outstanding union bufiding requiies a very close relation- 

ship between the two. Both must expect and accept heated a general project consultant might 

Consultants: A consultant brings some specialized knowledge to tinoughout planning. This general project consult^t is 

be used, along with a union director or in place ^ ce^t^ consultants or specialists to detaU electrical, heating and 

essential if there is no professional umon duector on hand. There ^ ^ structure. In addition to tjiese 

wTr? etc., on the architect's staff. These ^e the 

L “to w-r openuon. No. oMy can he cHhetee design, bn. he can offer operahng 

suggestions on number of personnel needed, gross ® ^ investments a university can make. Even if after spending 

^°TToo many rehools buUd without h,iring a union director or ^®^8 Ewh uSm muri^^^ the needs of its campus. 

B. * 0?°en a school finds a good buUding on ^^si^ d pre^TacSls aro^^^ a limited budpt. This usually 

C. A frequent error of plannmg committees k P P . . to plan each space appropriately and phase the entire program, 

results in every space being too small to be functional. It is better to plan eacn sp yy 

The process of planning a college union is time-con^ming but rewarding. I su^ect that it would be difficult 

valuable^ the pubUshed buUding program or the educational value of the process 
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SPACE NO. 



Addendum No. 1 



Name 



i. Description of Activity 



2. Specification of Physical Characteristics (General Work) 

a. Size 

(1) Square feet: 

(2) Seating: 

(a) Dinners: 

(b) Meetings: 

(c) Theatre Style: 

(d) Conference Style: 

(3) Other: 

b. Shape 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

c. Location 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) Related Areas: 

(a) Kitchen: 

(b) Rest Rooms: 

(c) Checkrooms: 

(d) Storage: 



3. Electrical 

a. Lighting 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

b. Electrical Wiring 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

c. Communication 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

4. Plumbing 

a. Gas, steam, compressed air, etc. 

( 1 ) 

b. Plumbing 

( 1 ) 

5. Ventilation 



6. Interior Design 
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fl. Ceiling 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

b. Wall 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

c. Floor 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

d. Furniture 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

7. Special Equipment 

a. 

b. 

8. Other Considerations 

a. Signs 

b. Clocks 

c. Control -Supervision 

d. Disposal of Refuse 



William D. Scott, Director 
University Center 
University of Houston 






AUDIOVISUAL 



. , • ♦ from the area ranring from simple 16 mm film projection to supplying specialized equipment 

»>», » new ^ ^sune. 

~^es, singte b^akUwou^ eee^ , 0 in «.e ^ ^ 

^rSon fe 7 ^«?i;S«d f»n; 1000 . 12000 . 0 5060 > ren.«table in.pro,en,ent 
m iSjel’nnmlKn of thisL^ is 556; cost $1590 list; tnUy equipped for ehanjeover. 

W inn. pK.ieetp, by Sttong Eleetrie Con.., Model No. 7600 CR o. No. 7601 CR. It has a Xenon Ate Lamp 1600-900 watt, called Mighty 
Mite, priced $1295 list. 

~™e has announced the Mate 300 Lamp for 16 mm sound ptoieetots. It has many good quahties but is not easDy adapted fo, 
cunent 16 mm machines and it carries a different type base. 

Opaque Projector. hv Tavlor is worth seeing. It seems to be relatively light and easily 

jT&UurS^S M^SlSerfenTLlling a/approximately $293. Added attachment is a spotlight pointer and an 

automatic feed which adds $40 to the above pnce. 

Video Corder (Sony): , . ■ «„i.i u..* ;♦ mioht he well worth looking at for the convention 

This is new as yet I would not venture how widely it ^ r^ The receiver/monitor is a small TV screen 

buS It is made by Sony, Model TCV-2110 and .s ca^ for a complete self-contained system. 

W5lSl.T2'9?-S^^ 2 « 7 raS- enUle CVE 4 with view flnder). 

A^'b^owcU has improved on the film strip proieetor with their Specialist Auto Load. THe model number is 745 and it comes 
eomp^ ^mTu^ttaeaX and cartridge loading. It operates by remote control. 
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Ei^t Millimeter Projector: r. , , ^ i a 

Technicolor has put out a new Technicolor Model 1000 Super Eight Movie Projector. It is cartridge loading, has “1^7 

self-threadinK and rewinding, is equipped with a D. C. exciter lamp that is supposed to last ten times longer than an ordinary lamp. It 
ei^fee^roSs^^^^^ long, eleven inches wide, and eight and one fourth inches high. For those of you needing eight 

mfllimctcr equipment, this may wcU be worth checking. Cost is $299 list. 

Overhead Projector: 

Ben and HowcU’s Model 301 Overhead Projector is smaU in comparison to many of the old overhead projectors wd from o’if ® 
it is quite adequate for most of the jobs needed around meeting and conference activities. It weighs seventeen pounds and can easily be covered 

and moved. Its cost is $149.50. 

Roto^Show (Sawyer's Inc.): 

We have aU used the old sUde projection cabinets. This particular piece of equipment has bwn incorporated int^ hv 

It is made by Gaf Sawyer’s Inc., a subsidiary of General Analine and Film Corporation. It projddes a ^en *"‘^‘*®* 

seventeen inches by eleven inches and comes in the sound Roto-Show or the standard Roto-Show. Prices are $445 and $295. 

With today’s new equipment such as overheads, calling for transparencies, laminating and mounting, this particular P^®®® 
to torpoSto " It d.? mount,, laminates. mak« trmn>atende,, md«, item, with do® bKk and hn^, 

tZ ® “Sistetpfcce 350. Commardai 200, Jumbo 150, Standard 120, Junior 60. and Compres 101. It i, made by Seal Inc. of Derby. 

Connecticut. 

Recorder (for Sound System): 

Scully 280 - A professional solid state tape recorder for inclusion into sound system. 

Carrivoice (Transistorized Lectern): . 

Lanier Electronic Laboratory - An attractive portable table lectern weU made and self-contained, which also works off AC, pnee $359. 

Self-Contained Lecterns: 

A variety of models, unusual designs by Fleetwood of Zeeland, Michigan. 

^^Last but not least a gimmick that many speakers wish they had. Decisions Systems, Inc. of East 66 Midland Avenue, Paramus,N. 
has^itentJ^S on?^ial system that hwks up with a Kodak Carousel to select any slide in the band simply by punchmg a button. The 

model is DSI and it costs $690 complete with Carousel. 



INTERIOR FURNISHINGS 



Recognizing that furnishings in unions can take many 
have recently become aviulable and may be of interest to 
established in the presentation of these items. 



and varied directions, the following information is presented on selected items which 
those people building new buildings or refurbishing. There is no particular priority 



Office Furniture: . .j. ^ v * 

Ther.. at least five companies that make very comparable steel lines of office furnishings. Almost any pnee toitations may be met So 
can moS cXs. Suggested companies include AU-Steel, Steelcase, Cole & General Fireproofing A new hne of 

now“ut by StX Md^ called Electa deserves conSderation. This new line of furniture is built on tte principle of m « 

has a structural framework which supports all the components that you may select for each station witt a skin covering the structure. This 
X Naugahyde i.d i, aarily repUced if damaged. U i, competttoely pneed and ., ftex.bl. m urn. 



nlMkf^memmalv ha, one of ®e better Captain and Enagn chaiis on the market Recentty ttey have come on t m® a new 
whMte ISSed^tenc deaign.® autifblly LpUf,^ Md^U proportioned. It is m new that not even photographs are available at this tune, 

and yet interior decorators arc looking forward to its distribution. 

Cafeteria Table -Book Storage Problem: 

Oridnallv metal book racks were available for attachment underneath cafeteria tables, however, they had toited capwity. Now fterc a 

capacity & better dengn. It is avaiiable ®rough Houtoku Metal Furmhire Co. mam office, 

Kyogin Building, 12-22 2 Chomc Nishiki, KA-KU, Nagoya, Japan. 

Recentiv Herman Miller has come up with a new partitioning system. It is relatively stable, does not attach to either Ac floor or tiic ceiling 
and contains all telephone and electrical wiring mftm the pole system. This provides a major advantage in large spaces which must be rearrange 
frequently & which are serviced by central ventilation & lighting systems. 

Interior decorators indicate that KnoU has produced a new chair designed by William Stevens which has » oak frame^M^^ 
available in a varietv of finishes It comes in two versions; a fully upholstered, molded plastic shell, or with the shell upholstered on th si 

my c^S sSS a, a S^mosTtaportan, fmnitira item to b. placed on ®e ma*e, ta ®e pa,, year. Sale, have been heavy and 

delivery is tiow. 



Butcher Block: 

Apparently more and more people are turning to butcher blocks for serving counter, table tops 
are available in a large range of sizes. They used to be very expensive, but now a reasonable source 
York, New York 10012. 



and tiielves. They are made of hard maple and 
is J. & D. Brauner, Inc., 298 Bowery, New 
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Fabrics: 

It is my understanding that Design Tex. Inc. has introduced some excellent new verel fabrics. This fabric is inherently flame>retardant I 
understand that the federal government is considering a new law which win make it mandatory for flame-retardant fabrics to be used in all 
public places. 

Stacking Chairs: 

In the past, we have used many of the shell-style stacking chain with ganging features. I would call your attention to four relatively new 
chain on the market which should be considered for their looks, durability, price, and stack ability. 

1. Knoll Albinson Chair - approximately $16 

2. Steelcase Model Number 1287 - $1S-$16 

3. Samsonite Number 6100 Stacking Chair - no price available 

4. GF No. 404 Stacking Chair- $18 
Lounge Style Chairs: 

1. TV Room - At the University of Houston a new innovation was used in one of the TV Lounges. This is the installation of thirty-sbc 
Herman Miller tilt and swivel contour chairs made with chrome and Naugahyde These chairs were installed with anchor bolts into 
the concrete, facing in a semi-circle in front of a color TV set located in a walled area. These chairs are relatively expensive, excellent 
for comfort, and must be well anchored in the concrete. Model 682K. 

2. Conference Room - A Herman Miller chair of excellent quality and with a good price tag is heavily constructed, upholstered in Naugahyde, 
swivel and tilt and on casters. The model number is 3474 NC. 

The following items are recommended by various union directors who have used them. No model numbers or prices are available. 

1. Thonet Stacking Chair 

2. Herman Miller Shell Chair 

3. Domore Conference Table 

4. Chicago Hardware and Foundry for bases for all types of tables 

5. George Gasser Swivel Chairs from the Gasser Chair Company, Youngstown, Ohio 

6. Knoll Tables of various sizes and designs particularly those with the marble tops, well constructed, sturdy, heavy to move, but very 
durable 

7. Legless Tables with Astro Chairs by Fixtures Corp., No. 1641 Crystal St., Kansas City, Missouri 

8. Jasper Desk and Chairs 

9. Slate as a top material from Johns-Manville Co. 

10. The heavy use of Scotchguarded nylon or wool fabrics 

11. Steel Equipment of Canada - a newly designed file that won the Expo ‘67 Award 

12. Desk from Artwood in Canada, well designed, well built and excellent appearance 

13. Leopold Wood Office Furniture for executive offices 

PHILOSOPHY ON LIGHTING 



Lighting has always played an important role in educational architecture, but innovations in architecture, coupled with air conditioning 
and the emphasis on light for decor have increased its importance. It is now used for both functional and aesthetic purposes. 

Lighting has become “organic,” directly related to other components of building structure and finish. The use of high lighting levels requires 
a new discipline in terms of light control and utilization. The bri^tness of light sources is controlled by such devices as louvers, lens, parabolic 
reflectors, and recessing of equipment. Diffusing media such as translucent plastics and glass need supplementary control devices such as baffles 
or louvers to keep light sources from being uncomfortably bright at higher lighting levels. 

One of the reasons that lighting is becoming more organic is that it is now coupled with many other activities going on at the ceiling level 
such as air conditioning and acoustical treatment. Architects and engineers are more aware of the inner action taking place with lighting in the 
ceiling assembly in the air conditioning systems. Lighting engineers are used as often in new buildings as structural engineers. 

The use of a continuous expanse of translucent plastic or glass in the ceiling plane is quite limited in terms of the maximum foot candle level 
that can be provided without excessive brightness. The use of Shielding baffles or replacements of the diffuse materials with light control panels 
of the prismatic lens type considerably increase the application of the luminous ceiling for higher foot-candle levels. By increasing the shielding 
angle of louvers or baffles, lighting levels can be raised several hundred foot candles. Recently in a new bookstore, the recess ceiling lights were 
covered with a special bronzed louver panels which gave indirect lighting without revealing its source. To the naked eye it looked like a re- 
latively dark store. The original specification had called for one hundred foot candles at desk top level. Upon seeing the finished product, 
the bookstore manager was not satisfied and wanted to bet the architect ten dollars that there was not adequate candle power provided. The 
architect accepted, produced a light meter and to the bookstore manager’s surprise proved that 110 foot candle did exist at desk top level. The 
$10 provided two good steak dinners. 

Techniques particularly successful in controlling direct glare is the use of parabolic shaped elements for fixtures and prismatic lens. The 
lens have an additional advantage in that they can be designed not only to keep light out of the glare zone but to direct light to the viewing plane, 
whether it be horizontal or vertical. 

The parabolic shape shows up in a wide variety of applications. One of the first was for the open bottom fluorescent fixture directing light 
to the work plane and reducing fixture brightness. In one particular fixture design, louvers were developed for controlling brightness in the 
longitudinal direction. The louvers had a series of horizontal lines with some cells with small parabolas helping to reduce louver surface 
brightness. 
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More recently pirabolic shaped cones have made possible incandescent down lights which, when the reflectors have a dark specular 
finish, make the light source practically invisible. A room lighted with a ceiling of these down lights seems to have almost no direct light 
source at all. Tho use of the colored louver or lamp source has provided many additional opportunity to increase foot-candle power with 
comfort 

The suspended ceiling to which lighting fixtures are attached has provided additional means of recessing light droppers , concealing ducts, 
air control devices piping and wiring, despite the fact that the anangement was originally established as a method of providing sound absorption. 

The foregoing comments were excerpted from an article in the American School and University Magazine, which in turn had been adapted 
from Visual Aspects of Electric Environment by the National Electrical Contractors Association. The reason for using it was not to provide 
technical data on lifting but to emphasize the importance of lighting in modem buildings. Lighting requires much consideration as any 
other aspect in the planning of a building and technical know-how is an absolute must in getting the best illumination. 

Aside from general building lighting, the union director will most often use lighting for special functions, as in the ballroom. 

1. The ballroom and adjacent areas should have a variety of colored lighting in addition to the general white incandescent lights, 

2. All lighting should be controlled from a central source such as the projection room, as well as at the ballroom floor level, usually near 
the staging area. These controls should be interconnected. 

3. A program of lighting should be laid out prior to the writirig of specifications and every detail should be put on paper for future reference. 

4. The detail of every possible use of the ballroom should be checked and adequate lighting provided for each activity. 

Without providing technical information or name brands, some of the equipment necessary to the lighting of a ballroom follow: 

1. Overhead incandescents on dimmer panels 

2. Fresnels, pinspots, or other stage lighting provided overhead and hidden at the stage level 

3. Back lights for staging and/or wall decorations. 

4. If a cove area is provided varied colored neon lights are available for ceiling contour lighting. 

5. If the ballroom lends itself to exhibits, decorations wall hangings, then special eyeballs with separate switches should be provided to 
highlight the walls. 

6. Should the ballroom accommodate a variety of stage settings, it is desirable to have overhead ceiling floods which rotate ninety degrees 
for a variety of stage effects. 

7. Should a crystal shower be desirable for activities such as dances, then it is necessary to place fresnels or pinpoint spots from the coves or 
concealed areas to highlight the crystal ball. 

8. From the projection room at least two heavy duty spotlights of 15-2000 watts should be available with color patches and/or wheels. 

For long throws Super Trooper type spots are desirable. 

Lamping: 

Guth Lighting Company of St. Louis, Missouri, has announced that the mercury-vapor type light formerly used outside has now been adapted 
for inside use without the discoloration. I recommend the DeLuxe white lamp which supposedly has 24,000 hours lamp life, 85 luminous watts 
and costs a little less than twice the ordinary lamp with the same foot-candle power. 

Corning Glass: 

Coming Glass has announced a new line of coated lens. It will have a semi-refiective coating to control direct glare, appear uniformly bright 
and not reveal each light source. 



ACOUSTICS AND SOUND SYSTEMS 



For years sound systems for various uses have been designed using various component parts. Too often these parts are put together without 
total consideration of the problems involved. There do not appear to be many new innovations in particular pieces of equipment, as much as 
many technological changes implementing a continuing emphasis on what constitutes good sound. Consequently for those who are planning new 
building or the renovation of existing structures, it is necessary that sound engineers work in cooperation with architects, interior decorators 
and contractors for the best over all affect. The following comments were prepared for this paper by Mr. William Land, Sound Engineer for 
Sterling Electronic, Houston, Texas. 

Hardly any rooms have good acoustics. Only a few rooms have good sound remforemg systems. Almost no rooms have both good room 
acoustics and sound systems. 

The study of room acoustics is carried on by many concerns interested in the problem. The science is reasonably well defined and the 
results on the job are predictable, provided the acoustician is familiar with eijough rooms and has studied the physics and the mathematics of 
the rooms intensely. 

It is rare when anyone re^y studies sound systems as an integral part of total room acoustics. The guy on the comer sells and installs 
microphones, amplifers, mixers, and loud speakers. He calls the collection a public address system. It may be loud but it usually will not do 
the job. They call this contraption by some esoteric name which might stem from the hanging of two column speakers on the wall. Reverberations 
may be banished, feedback controlled, the cost kept low and the purchaser is reasonably happy. However, there can be no simple or cheap 
solution to a good sound system, therefore, let us banish all six inch speakers, column speakers, and other similar wizardry to the restrooms 
where they \dll do the most good. 

Somehow the creator did not see fit to make room acoustics simple. Years ago someone decided on three or four conditions for good room 
acoustics. They were over-simplified and led to many bad room designs. It would seem that almost everyone including architects, some 
engineers,, speakers and committee members know how to produce good acoustics. It is a marvel then, that with this widespread knowledge, 
there are very few rooms with really good sound system. 

Here are a few reasons why some auditoriums, ballrooms, and meeting rooms have poor acoustics: 

1. Room dimensions are improperly chosen. Ceilings are too high or too low, or the room is too long for its width or too wide for 
its length. 
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2. Delayed echos from various walls and ceiling surfaces 

3. t^ocused sound reflections from curled or intersecting surfaces 

4. Excessive or insufficient reverberation 

5. Predominance of low frequencies in room caused by improper materials or improper material placement 

6. Dead spots, or live spots, caused by focusing, material placement, or room geometry 

7. Room resonances of improper nature 

8. Excessive noise in the room caused by outside traffic such as corridor use, neighboring room noise or audience noise. 

9. Acoustics flutter and tranverse, longitudinal or vertical modes 

10. Poor quality of public address equipment 

11. Failure to compensate high quality public address equipment to match the room acoustics 

12. Improper placement of loud speakers and/or microphones 

13.. Failure of loud speakers to project high frequency sounds over the seating area. 

14. Loud speaker distortion 

15.. 1nsufficient intensity from the stage area 

16. Improper placement of sound absorbing materials 

17. Improper choice of seating 

18. Failure to match the room design to the functional needs of the owner 

19. Maintenance of unfavorably relative humidity in the room 

20. Insufficient definition in the room 

21. Improper balance between various sources of sound in the room and improper blending of these sources 



When sound problems arise, many individuals will attempt to make corrections. Here are a few items to guard against: 

1. Stretched wires 

2. Acoustical wells and undesigned resonating chambers 

3. Thin acoustical finishes of various sorts 

4. Moving chairs and tables around 

5. Indiscriminate use of carpeting 

6. Placement of acoustical tile in wrong locations 

7. Installation of sound reinforcing systems in high reverbrant rooms 

8. Use of thin, unlined drapes 

9. Use of too thin layers of sprayed absorptive materials 

10. Improper use of extensive treated surfaces 

11. Use of porous wall construction to prevent sound leakage into the room 

12. Use of acoustical materials to prevent sound leakage 

13. Use of undesigned lightweight partitions and doors where sound leakage is a problem 

14. Use of porous tile or block walls under the mistaken impression that these materials have good acoustical properties. 

What then does the audience really want from a sound system? In this day and age, it would appear that the following might be pertinent 
considerations: 

1. The type of audience that we may have. The young who are use to listening to the heavy sounds of the rock and roll or the ones 
of advanced age who may be having hearing losses may require a greater sound level than ever before. 

2. TV in the home. It is played loud in almost all cases. The audience expects public sound at the same level that they may experience 
in front of their TV. 

3. With all the hi-fi and stereo today, records and tapes are played in the homes with a large volume. This again sets the stage for 
expected sound. 

4. An unusual situation could be indicated by the bouffant hair-do which is now in style. Nothing short of a haystack has ever furnished 
quite so much sound absorption per unit area. One must deliver more sound to the vicinity of thick hair than to a bald-headed man. 

5. Air conditioning systems in rooms have grown incredibly colder and noiser. In most situations, mechanical noise masks out a 
substantial portion of the desired program material in the room. It is almost impossible to either increase the program level or 
decrease the air conditioning noise. 

6. Some of the above mentioned areas such as the TV, radio, hi-fi, stereo, and so forth have saturated audiences with a variety of 
entertainment material, all of it loud. Consequently, audiences have grown steadily noiser. It takes a lot of sound from a sound 
system to override this conglomeration of noise. 

All of the above do not in anyway present the solutions to a good sound system. However, it does point out that there is a fantastic 
challenge to the sound system contractor to help architects and engineers and acoustical consultants to produce rooms and sound gear with 
very hi gh sound levels with very high quality. Virtually every auditorium is in the market for loud high quality sound. Price is not always 

a controlling factor. 
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LIGHTING: 

General Electric Lamp Division 
Nela Park 

Cleveland, Ohio 44112 

Century Lighting 
3 Entin Road 
Clifton, NJ. 07014 
or: 5432 West 102nd St. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90045 

Miroflector Co., Inc. 

40 Bayview Avenue 
Inwood, L. I., New York 11696 

Pfaff & Kendall 
84 Foundry St. 

Newark, N. J. 

Capital Stage Lighting Co. Inc. 

509 West 59th St. 

New York 19, N. Y. 

Little Stage Lighting Co. 

Box 20211 
10507 Hines Bldg. 

Dallas 20, Texas 

Strong Electric Corp. 

87 City Park Ave. 

Toledo, Ohio 43601 

Westin^ouse Electric Corp. 

Lamp Division 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Edwin F. Guth Co. 

2615 Washington Blvd. 

P. O. Box 7079 
St. Louis, Mo. 63177 

Thomas Industries 
207 East Broadway 
Louisville, Ky. 40202 

Emerson Electric 
Builder Products Division 
8100 Florissant Ave.. 

St. Louis, Mo. 63136 

Corning Glass Works 
Corning, N. Y. 

Guber Bros., Inc. 

90 South First St. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 11211 

Miller Lighting Co. 

Meriden, Conn, 
or Utica, Ohio 

AUDIO VISUAL: 

Lanier Electronic Laboratory Inc., 
(Carrivoice) 

Atlantia, Ga. 

Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual Sales 
7100 McCormick Rd. 

Chicago, 111. 60645 

Seal, Inc. (Seal Presses) 

Derby, Conn. 

Squibb - Taylor (Opaque Projector) 
P. O. Box 20158 
Dallas, Texas 75220 



Sony Corp. of America 
47.47 Van Dam St. 

Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 

Technicolor 

Commercial & Educational Division 
1300 Frawley Dr. 

Costa Mesa, Calif. 92627 

Executone, Inc. 

Austill Place 

Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 
Radiant Mfg. Corp. (Movie Screens) 

Box 5640 
Chicago, 111. 

Motorola (Pocket Pager) 

4501 Augusta Blvd. 

Chicago, 111. 60651 

r;C.A. Sound Products 
Dept. 1614 
Camden, N. Y. 08101 

Rheem Califone-Roberts Electronics 
(Portable Sound Systems) 

5922 Bowcroft St. 

P. O. Box 78567 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90016 

Sawyers Inc. (Roto-Show) 

Portland, Oregon 97207 

Stromberg Carlson 
Rochester, N. Y . 14603 

Shure 

222 Hartrey Ave. 

Evanston, 111. 

Scully Recording Instruments Corp. 

480 Bunnell St. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Edwards Co., Inc. (Personnel Paging) 
Norwalk, Conn. 

Concertone-Division of Astro-Science Corp. 
9731 FactoralWay, So. 

El Monte, Calif. 

Frazier (Lecterns) 

2469 Brenner Dr. 

Dallas 20, Texas 

Jerrald Electronics Corp. 

Jerrald Bldg. 

Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

Atlas Sound 

Division of American Trading & 
Production Corp. 

1419-51 - 39th St. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 11218 

Lowell Manufactxiring Co. (Baffles) 

3030 Laclede Station Rd. 

St. Louis 17, Mo. 

Garrard (Turntables) 

File-O-Matic 
645 Stewart Ave. 

Garden City, N.Y. 11533 

FURNISHINGS: 

The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 44501 
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Knoll Associates 
250 Deconative Center 
Dallas, Texas 



George Lanier, Inc. 

305 East 63rd St. 

New York, New York 10021 



Furnishings - Carpets: 



Herman Miller 
Zeeland, Michigan 



Unika-Vaev Fabrics 
c/o Seymour Mirrow 
1222 Jackson Blvd. 
Houston, Texas 



Fritzhansen Furniture 
c/o Seymour Mirrow 
1222 Jackson Boulevard 
Houston, Texas 



Svend Wohlert, Inc. 
473 Jackson Sqaure 
San Francisco, Calif. 



W. H. Gunlocke Chair Co. 
Wayland, New York or. 
9009 Chancellor Row. 
Dallas, Texas 



Rancocas Company 
c/o EUouise Abbott, Inc. 
503 Westheimer 
Houston, Texas 



Fixtures Mfg. Corp. 



1641 Chuptal 
Kansas City, Mo. 62146 

Habitat, Inc. 

336 Third Ave. 

New York 10, N. Y. 

Steelcase Inc. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Hugh Acton 
Bermingham, Mich. 

Loumac Supply Corp. (Accessories) 

327 East 103 St. 

New York, N. Y. 10029 

SICO, Inc. 

5215 Eden Ave. So. 

Minneapolis 24, Minn. 

Thonet Furniture 
3120 Swiss Ave. 

Dallas 4, Tex. 

Vogle-Peterson Co. 

Elmhurst, 111. 

Yamaha Piano 
Nippon Gakki Co., Ltd. 

Hamamatsu, Japan 

Educational & Institutional Cooperative 
Services, Inc. 

1461 Franklin Ave. 

Garden City, N. Y. 11534 

Howe Folding Furniture, Inc. 

360 Lexington Ave. 

New York, New York 10017 

E. M. Thornton Manufacturing 
(Custom Made Furniture) 

Houston, Texas 

Houston Metal Furniture Co. 

Kyogin Building 12 22 1 Chome 
Nishiki, KaKa-Ku 
Nagoya, Japan 

Stow & Davis Furniture Co. 

25 Sumner Ave. N.W. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

J. & D. Brauner, Inc. 

298 Bowery 

New York, New York 10012 

Design Tex. Inc. 

19 West 24th St. 

New York, New York 

Samsonite Corp. 

Denver, Colorado 80217 



Robert Handy, Director 
University Center 
Southern Illinois University 



This paper is based on .bars, eorrespondenee, a study of many Hoot plans “<•. 
am srateful to the nineteen directors who supplied the necessary floor plans and information to make this a proaucuve eauca v 

Many planning eommittees are initiating more multi-purpose spacessueh as were oufflned in to 

for Multiple Use. Presidents are keenly interested in our buildi^s state- the Univerdt^ of Illinois, ^Illinois 

not theory Conference facilities are being merged with the college union including five m my own state. 

State University at Normal, University of Illinois Medical Center, and both campuses of Southern ois 

In addition to the traditional facilities with which we are 

cools sQua^ courts, dancing studios, campus mformation centers, scheduhng centers tor the univer y, P «.rvire« and clacement 

rc^door chcuwL courrs, faculty Club. « 

services into their plans. There is growing demand for student offices, isolated television iounges,i, F handsome vending lounges 

ballrooms, restaurants and outdoor spaces for all types of activities. Many campu^s Me g cluttered with occasional vending machines, 
in all buildings serviced by properly designed vending inst^ations. Perhaps h^ways will no ^er be cluttered witn occasional mg 

It is encouraging to know that many universities are exercising good planning m the use of vending. .. ■ u r. 

Even with to emphasis on planning, on quaiTted consultots and aichitccfe ^d to ^ cl» Ss td toy aj: 

increasingly difficult to meet ever-increasing budding costs. Most coUege presidents lecognise to value of couege uraons ana y v 

funds to budd to fadUties, despite to diffleuKies. 

We ate experiencing the birth of an enormous number of new campuses, both universities and junior 

SilS^s^'fei^rhlmVwfnlmtoltTerSeaJhl^^^^ 

s':^3sS™"ho^ttrSTi:.dStyrto“^^^^ 

At to University of Florida, Widiam Rion, union director, and ^7'*»'ton“sSit“The dudeSt Activities 

ten thousand square foot ballroom is divisible by tas^Sreontr^oSto^ a planning room, inter- 

pro^mT«^l« -d to^pLda 

iust across the haU This concept has minimized the communications problems arising with student organizauons. 

Most recreation areas, like Florida's, are incorporating centrM control ^ BowUng ^“s^ce wiS"‘‘ 

at Florida incorporates a split level, not only to provide better sight lines and supervision, but to break up a large mass or space 

TC^ulnum proiecL booth is convertible to four translation booths for instant translation at international meetings. Quahty vmyl over 

cork over plywood permits a wide exhibiting of art. 

One of to most exciting new buddings is at Brigham Voung UnwerdW^ ^i?l^„SS«sits.^S li«”£s" shoZ 
things we have found important in a union and I have found vahd as I nro£rams today center around informal gathering places, 

5eSir^“e?^s.'“rc;rh?sr^'S 

l“rdrtr.rXreb»Sto facilities, ■. thmk not, although certain rules are a nece. 
“VriZTvT^tadddes a scramble food servto, a bookriore on to 

into to budding, a rooftop restaurant, a hobby shop, a central recreation control, a post office, a theater, ano a cremr 

••If there is oire uinque feature of to buddto/^siud 

land. ••!! is that it is planned m relation to to degree of di^lW^ W recreatipn, 

l^AtrS^aron to“::S flo^^^^^^ -">»'and administrative offices on to upper floors" These words of wridom 

”“ln”^rh^"lIlMing has just opened at to Univeriity of Houston ^^^Ire to“st o^^^^ 

=fsStTl^m"re?a^^^^ ™ Badtoom, 

and central service center for student activities. * , i; 

The University Union. Mississippi State University, has a ballroom and ™“XtoiSi?s Jri^r“o and afto events' 

lounge adjacent to the b^oom where people can become acquamted, view outstanding art an e 

scheduled in the ballroom. . . 

this will achieve the greatest economy since outdoor space costs less than mdoor space. * ^ ^ xi,» 

A new muItt-mdUon dodar addition to to Northern Illinois University Center hicludes 
confereiL dfrecto is a member of the union staff and to conference center has been mcorporated mto to budd^. 

Illinois State University in NormU wdl soon enjoy one of to nation's ISl? li's ta^olS! to Sow 

ice rink, auditorium, guest rooms, conference center, parking garage, and large residence had irem to budduig^ It is important to 

thaunany coltege union directors are now being successful at Including patkmg garages as part of to buddmg. 
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SPEND TO SAVE; MAINTENANCE TECHNIQUES AND 
CO^'^VING MATERIALS 

Donald L. Phillips. Assistant Director 
L S U Union 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

I. The conddenlkm of mitateiumce as tjart fiom opwalta, and potsoimel policies leads to ■‘puttta* out brash Hies." Some policies pte- 

dlicomod and until it is ckanod or J" ^ n^t to put th^ feet on clean ftiraituie than it is to ask them 

intp^fr^d^Tott^^ - of undet^andln. the s^dmd. ate hep. 1^. 

3, The morale of the matatenauce and deauiin crew is of prime *0^^“ !l^OTe*hMUiSonn^wpS^ rite union, 

buildin,. W. worked on ririsprobtem ta mray to rite lowest 

:Sr,^?nSS?r ex^; .ffor. o. h.?done a parbcularh, good 

II CoMtraction changes and/or equipment use to Mwe operational cost or improve operation efflaency. 

A^Tslarred in a new buBding wiB. no old equipment on hmtd and atrempted to rek. advanmge of aU iabor-saving equipment This 

r'tJI'ti^n'l^WMttciufnn^ and .crabbing machine. I. was a U* to edu^te ^ 

convince Utem that it was as good or better than te re^lar ™ eS wJZe fold Uia. we can buff out 

SXuTZ^uJlZraJJSlZa. uBng this machine where li took us about four hours wiB. Bvo 

5. Tore 'vl'rm.rpi^CmaSe Utter on ridcwaUcs, parking lore, terraces, etc. This machine saves hundreds of 

*• SSSI SSfe'to JeTSt Cl*«o SwtJ it 

Crete walks and terraces, dean trucks, dollies and garbage contamers. , .r _ 

S GetUnatohighlightsandhighwindowsisa problem in a buUding like ourt We have an electticaUy powered with a platform 

*• ?hS?*uSS'^oml Wspieceofaquimenthasbeenmostusefulmidre^^^ 

’• Sfd^nSrTh^rllll'hdptrm W 

10. The 

izrs^n^te*:;lrprs.!rs« 

equipment This one item has reduced the time necessary for light bulb changmg by about 

“■ it T»i^cXri sound problems in our buBding. Sound from one 

invesBgation we discovered Bui. B,= walls of rame of our rooms W no. extend «, the slab 

light fixture openings in the railing and *“ “j sound ttimJer wS reduced. In another area sound was 

to stop the sound transfer. The results were rca^sonably satisfacto^, cei^y wuna an combating this problem. At two 

getting into some meeting/dining rooms through the doors of tte sem^. We u^ P 

pairs ^f doors we instaUed a folding door on the servery «uc of the ^8^8 door wh ch ^ constructed a small ante- 

13 . 11^*.;!;^ atetC^ltrion in tte Sraton^^ 

:l:rn«Z.:riSriSe p.pe.. S-Ued .oTe wan s ^d diri dras An impogbte 




We finaUy replaced the original ceilings with an aluminum clad acoustical tile which seems to be working well This is white and can be 
washed. To date no one has made a hole in the tile with a cue. 

III. Techniques or method changes to solve maintenance problems. 

15. The cost of maintenance for the sixteen bowUng lanes in the LSU Union was very high. After conriderable *«^«»tigation we^^^^^ 
into a maintenance contract with the bowling lane manufacturer. We find that this contractual ® 

per week compared with employing our own maintenance man and that our pmspotting machmes are m better shape than they were 

before. . . * u j 

16 The problem of establishing conect techniques has been a difficult one. As an example, we had difficulty in ^velopmg t e ec que 

buffing Both supervisors and men resisted the idea. DetaUed explanation of the theory of spray buffing and expenment.^ 
tio^with it in all areas led to an understanding of it by our custodial force. We have discovered that m our 

S vV efficient on tile and tenazzo floors in low traffic areas. In these areas our employees are enthusiastic about it and have learned 
to use it effectively. In tliis case, their testing program improved our methods. 

17 Beine a state university and restricted by state bid procedures, re-upholstering furniture when needed was difficult. A tom piece of 
faerie or a marked piwe of plastic required such elaborate bid procedures that many reupholsterers not mterested m doing fhe. 
pa^r .0 S«Kch I amdl o^der. To holp ta working out this problom wo omployod » 

to help us choose appropriate re-upholstery fabrics. (Many times the original matenal is not avajbie for 

mateL as recommended by our consultant. We then Ust each piece of upholstered equipment (breaking down each p cce mto back, 
arm, seat, etc.) and ask for bids from local rerupholsterers with no guarantee of the amount of work to ^ 

Although many re-upholsterers are not willing to spend the time to submit a bid, wme do. A siding or er P ^ . .. 

the bid^rs. Wc now get furniture re-upholstered quickly by giving him the matenal to re-upholster the piece in question. We have it 

back in use within days rather than weeks or months. 

18. Broken comers of waUs have been of concern to us. The most troublemme comers 

Blaster wall corners For wood walls we have found a mbber bull-nosed comer guard. This mbber ^ard comes m three l^t lengms. 
We cut offabout four inches, stain it to match the wood, and glue it at the lower comer of the panelmg. K acts as 
buffing machines, dollies, etc. On plaster comers we have installed a clear plastic. This plastic extends about ^ee inches on side 
of thelirner and is mounted with Lews. We have usually installed it to about wainscot height (5 or 6 feet). This mstallation has 
helped guard against fingerprints, wear or chipping. 

MAKING THE MOST OF EQUIPMENT IN RESPONSE TO RISING COSTS 

Donald T. Hinde, Assistant Director 
University Union 
Bowling Green State University 

Salary costs have increased 25% in our Union in the past three years due to lepslative increases in ^e state salary schedule. Buil^ um 
has increased at the rate of 10% each year as the campus enrollment rises. Our building and its origmal equipment is now ten 
keep up with the increased traffic and to prevent labor costs from rising inordinately, each person must work as productively and efficienUy 
as possible. This requires the constant updating, replacement and addition of new equipment. 

Using equipment efficiently and inexpensively involves several considerations: 

I. Keep weU informed about new equipment. Use of new product information sources such as trade 

Mbits, conferences salesmen. Knowing what is avaUable and at what cost permits an operator to judge whether his method or equipment 
is out-dated or overly time-consuming. Examples of time and/or money saving items follow. 

a. Automatic feedback stablizer for a ballroom sound system. 

b. Velcro nylon zipper to hold down temporary carpeting and hold up temporary draperies, quickly and easily. 

c. Fluorescent trouble lamps are shock-free, bum-free and not susceptible to breakage from tools or rough handling m close quarters. 

d. Folding and rolling stage risers permit one man to set a temporary stage instead of two or four men using folding leg risers. 

e. Stainless steel mop bucKets look much better, cost twice as much, but last six to eight times as long as regular buckets. 

f. Absorbent earth instead of sand in sand urns prevents damage to the floor finish when urns are accidently knocked over in heavy 
traffic areas. The absorbent earth is much easier to clean up than sand. 

g. A “hotel status” light signal board keeps desk clerks and hotel maids immediately informed of the condition of hotel rooms, reduc- 
ing the time and confusion required by paper work and telephone checks. 

h. Pcrixmal pocket paging systems permit immediate, quiet and selective communication with supervisory, maintenance and custodial 

i. Fomiica kick plates, fastened to doors with screws, clean up easier, look better and cost vme-eighth as much as stainless steel or 

brass. . . . 

j Special desk and file cabinet moving eauioment enables one man to move office equipment easily without emptymg rawers. 

k. Gear plastic rings extending four inches from ceiling ventilation outlets are nearly invisible yet prevent unsighUy dirt accumulation 
on rough, porous, acoustical ceilings. 

II Have enough equipment and locate it so everyone can reach it easily. 

Foi .ampb, if only «>e maid and one janitor are on duty during the day for three Hook of public area, thus 

eleanmg supplies, as many as five cleaiiing stations might be provided throughout the budduig. The necessary equipment and supplies 

are avaBable at aU w'ork areas without spending time moving or transfering equipment. 

Likewise, tools and mechanical repair equipment should be kept m several locations so that immediate work can be accompUshed with- 
out time-consuming back trackhig. 

III. Keep equipment up to standards. 

In a union with huildinft and equipment valued at three million dollars a budget for replacement can nin from $20 to $40,000 a year, 
in addition to $7,000 or $8,000 for service contracts and $9,000 for repair parts and outside service. Also two tuU time mamtenMce 
icpairmen ^iould be on the union payroll. Womout, out-dated or malfunctioning equipment leads to bad morale, mefficient u 
hbor Md a careless attitude on the part of workers toward all equipment. 
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IV. Make preventive maintenance a habit. , . and sbt months attention to motors, fans, 

Check lists of necessary preventive maintenance for daily, paioment water and drain treatment, fire extinguishers, 

pumps, bearings, belts, steam converters, pressure stations, air ^ilfaddition oeriodic service contracts for business machines, 

food service equipment and mechanical room cleanmg should be by specw"y trained servicemen, in 

temperature controls, elevators, refrigeration and ak more return 

come in addition to the replacement cost of the motor. 

Checking and replacing fire extinguishers tampered with by students may prevent expensive fires. 

Correcting a defective oil pressure control on a refrigeration on re^°prSh-e°Lnrance is 

The list of ways to save hundreds of doUars in money, time and income by mmor cxpendituxes on regular preven 

endless. 

V. Use outside help to the best advantage. . . 

srj;t:;=rsr.==?.r;,'£S^ 

These other sources of equipment maintenance and repair are. 

a. University repair shops, such as plumbing, carpentry and unholstery. 



b. Service contracts. 

c. Specialized service from product sales sources, at little or no cost. 

1. Beverage equipment 



2. Dish machine 

3. Housekeeping equipment 



4. Gas and electric cooking equipment -xu cr>cwvir:<v 

When choosing which source of service is best for each item cost, amount of work, urgency of need, trying and famihanty wi 
equipment should be considered. The best method of service for one area is not necessanly best for others. 



Derwood E. McCabe, Building Engineer 
Kansas Memorial Union 
University of Kansas 



I. Minimum time allowance for room set-ups 

a. Movable partitions 

b. Carts and trucks 

c. Portable furniture 

II. Large Maintenance jobs 

a. Contract to have skiUed work done 

b. Building personnel cannot work at all trades skillfully 

III. General Maintenance 

a. Spray method for cleaning ceiling, walls, equipment 

b. Neutral cleaner 

IV. Floor maintenance 

a. Wet and dry pick-up machine 

b. Automatic floor machines 

V. Water Treatment 

a. Automatic sensor 

b. Softener - hot water 

c. All domestic water 

VI. Fire Prevention 

a. Protective systems 

b. Automatic sensors 

c. Insurance rates 

VII . Automatic Control of Dish Machines 

a. Temperature 

b. Water 

c. Compound 

VIII. Security of Building 

a. Proven methods 

b. Control of keys and lock 

IX. Cost Control Records and Cost Accounting 

a. Personnel 

b. Products 

c. Plant 

X. Cooperation of Physical Plant 

a. Students 

b. Campus physical plant personnel 

c. Faculty and staff 
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INTERIOR DESIGN VERSUS PRACTICALITY 

John W. Corker, Assistant Director 
mini Union 
University of Illinois 



. •■interior design- Gifford PteCtor. of Stanford University, did an exceUen. job wiri. the foUowingexpl™^^^^ 

What do we mean by the term mtenoraesign , vimui 

of interior design, and I quote; added It becomes part of the operation of the building, part of 

“Interior design is an integral, inseparable part of the asl>ect, but from the ultra-practical point 

the programminTof the budding’s use. It atmosphere and environment, 

of view of the custodial and mamtenance people right on ^ ^ oractical in that it meets the needs of the particular campus 

Good interior design must facilitate function and ^ “program” and “service” is important. The structure is an important 

envtolent irr which it is being placed In the c“nrrnnnity a creative ■•program" and the ■•servree.- 

tool which makes it possible to accomphsh our objectives of pr g philosophy 

In Planning a new union or in remodeling, which may or may not ^ "^rwt asristanw in the development of the original study of 

beh^d rusfgronhis space must first be decided. The intenor de^ of the budding, and then ted the mtenor 

ob^^tives! cSlria and feasibdity. The ^chitect should not p^ ^^eU. .^ould be procured m the im- 

de rigner to fit the required areas or services the inside out. It is essential that the interior designer and the 

rial Wning stages. The only way a union can of the codege union. 

architect understand and appreciate the phdosophy, function, gm architect to draw up the plans, a kitchen designer to lay 

Urrril recently, coUeges hired a union consultant '“SS mSc 

out and “spec” the kitchen equipment and a decorator J design. Today interior design firms, sometmes part of an archi e 

costs resulting from numerous ch^ge orders f dTrign flexibility required in today’s unions, 

tural firm, can supply the knowledge and experience to provide the con m y ^ 

The papers that fodow wdl be deUvered by Medical Center and the Chicago Circle Unions. 

SchmidLd Associates, Both worked on the mtenors of he ^ union should reflect elegance yet be 

Instructions to architects and mtenor desipers me o^en a J®”®® ^ many multipurpose areas to meet dady changing needs and yet, e 

relatively maintenance free and constructed at a fodow: 

ing areas can easdy be converted to different types of function “®^®* “feeling” for our project, the sensitivity to know what 

How can we be assuteri that the do this, tht interior designer must be in tune with today s problems. 

today’s society protesting conformity. Vior cprvice food and beverages in paper containers are 



Robert Schmid, Vice President 
Fred Schmid Associates 
Park Ridge, Illinois 

• V, • ThP r,r«t it! a definition of the role a food facility planner can play in designing new 
facK rnf ^iSs S^^grodn^hTtefluencing ,Hould be given by those con«rned 

ing engineers. j^nortant the consultant’s first responsibility is to have the right selling 

maSa:" ““ 

architect or directly by the university. In either case the se ^ consultant on board early enough to actuaUy help develop cn- 

The kev to getting the maximum contribution on any project is to rnmolete look into the proposed market to be served, the type 

dollars, and operating costs as possible is the responsibility of e oroduced new influences upon the cunent planning ot food 

Second, the many changes in the needs and 5o“h?se“hI°commercial and industrial projects. The design challenge is there, 

and beverage facilities. In many ways these changes are simUar those m e 

Four influencing trends affecting the approach to the design of new facihties m or about urn 
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1. The requisite to design high student appeal atmospheres in cafeterias, snack bars, specialty menu units and vending operations. 

This means locating, sizing and typing facilities that actually compete with commercial operations which have the ability to extract 
more dollars from the spending student, but at the same time, offer a legitimate solution to his needs. Dining areas are carpeted and 
seating areas intimate. Some areas will be depressed or elevated so that students can sit on carpeted steps. If studying or lounging are 
part of the criteria, they should be dealt with at the outset. Problems like books, telephones, and coat problems deserve attention. 

Giving different facilities themes or names lends itself to interesting design concepts. Color, lighting, textures and materials are being 
used to create “fun” atmospheres. There are a few basics around which union food facilities of any type are designed. These are best 
illustrated by “do’s and don’ts.” In the patron areas, the incandescent lighting, wood, brick or stone, carpeting, planting, signing and 
design accessories tie into a theme. Avoid fluorescent lighting, structural glazed wall tile, stainless steel counter fronts, and vending 
machines which are not integrated into the design. 

In the back of the house, cabinet type equipment on masonry pads with covered comers, adequate flush lens fluorescent lighting, 
ceilings that can be wiped down with a damp rag, wall comers protected against portable equipment, automatic door openers in high 
traffic areas (or no doors at all), elevated supervisors’ offices, and adequate janitor and maintenance facilities deserve top priority. 

2. Offering menus to the student that he really wants, presented in a manner which has high merchandise appeal 

This means what it is they like and want, served in the proper container, in an environment which sells it best As we all know, the 
foods that have the greatest appeal to the student are not necessarily the most nourishing or balanced, as might be expected in residence 
hall feeding, but competition with off-campus commercial operations, permits no choice. Products which have greatest student appeal 
are pizza, hamburgers, cheeseburgers, hot dogs, french fries, carbonated beverages, milk shakes, popcorn, chips, and carved meat sand- 
wiches. In snack bars, any food item which can be carried in the hand in paper or plastic is saleable. Viola Walberg of the University of 
Illinois-Chicago Circle has considered adding Belgian waffles as a result of this type thinking. In certain areas of the country, Mexican 
food items which can be easily handled are natural sales items. 

3. Disposable plastic and paper goods. 

We see an increasing availability and use of disposable containers, dishes, trays and flatware by university operations. As these prod- 
ucts improve and costs drop, it is conceivable that your entire dishwashing facilities can be eliminated. However, keep in mind that when 
this is done, a huge amount of waste must be disposed of. This is done preferably by smokeless incinerators. Such large amounts of paper 
and plastic are difficult on garbage grinder systems. Somat and Wascon waste systems have promise but much remains to be learned. 

4. Convenience Foods. 

Certainly there is a continuing trend toward the use of pre-cleaned, pre-prepared, pre-portioned, ready-to-use foods. As the food 
manufacturers improve the quality, packaging, distribution and costs of their products, they will capture more and more of the market 
The manufacturers have overcome some of their earlier mistakes and have gotten away from the “fit all application approach and have 
settled down to producing products which are oriented toward operator and consumer acceptance. There are still many convenience 
foods which are unacceptable for your applications. Any union plannuig a new facility should formulate carefully a menu around the 
anticipated market and then call in the available purveyors of convenience foods and test and price them against producuig the food 
item on premise or in your commissaries. 

The direct results of the increasing use factor of convenience foods are that kitchens are being reduced in square footage and equip- 
ment, freezer capacities are being increased, and on-premise labor force reduced. 

George A. Larson 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill 
Chicago, Illinois 



A. Educators have a responsibility to be informed about cunent trends in architecture and interior design if they are to be involved in plan- 
ning and building programs for new union buildings. 

1. To set up criteria forjudging and evaluating aesthetics and function, they must seek out accredited architects and interior designers. 

a. Survey work which has been done in recent architectural and interior publications. 

b. Request information through local AIA chapters. 

c. Visit new buildings. 

2. With this information, these educators have the tools with which to understand: 

a. Aesthetics. 

b. How the problems were solved. 

B. How is an architect or interior designer selected? 

1. Acquire list of local and national architects from local AIA chapter. 

2. Ask for a resume and brochure of their work. 

3. Discuss fees: 

a. Architectural fees: 6-1/2%. 

b. Interior fees: 5-1/2% to 15%. 

C. How is cooperation obtained? 

1. ideal situation occurs when architect and interior people are with the same firm. 

a. Interiors and architecture are one entity; they should correspond to and relate to each other. 

b. It is possible that architect and interior designer be from separate firms; however it is important that they be involved together 
from the inception of the job. 
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2. Programming. 

a. Architectural and interior requirements of physical space. 

b. Projection of program for anticipated future requirements. 

3 Preliminary layouts and conceptual design philosophy. 

4. Mock-ups and actual samples of furniture, carpeting, fabrics, china and glassware. 

5. Preliminary furniture budgets. 

D. Acquiring furnishings. 

1. Bidding Documents. 

a. Competitive service bidding. 

b. Competitive performance bidding with “or equal” clauses. 



E. 



c. Negotiated bids. 

2. Evaluating Bids: AUow enough time to evaluate aU bids at the same 

Installation of furnishings. 

1. Complete before move-in. 

2. Supervised by architect. 

3. FoUow-up of replacements. 



time and award contracts at the same time. 



O 
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PART SEVEN: BUSINESS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

THE ROLE OF THE COLLEGE UNION 
A Statement of Purpose. Adopted at the Annual Conference. April. 1956 



1. The union is the community center of the college, for all the members of the college family— students, faculty, administration, alumni 
and guests. It is not just a building; it is also an organization and a program. Together they represent a well-considered plan for the 
community life of the college. 

2. As the “Uving room” or “hearthstone” of the coUege, the union provides for the services, conveniences, and amenities the members of 
the college family need in their daily life on the campus and for getting to know and understand one another through informal association 

outside the classroom. 

3. The union is part of the educational program of the college. 

As the center of coUege community life, it serves as a laboratory of citizenship, training students in social responsibility and for leadership 
in our democracy. 

Through its various boards, committees, and staff, it provides a cultural, social, and recreational program aiming to make free time activity 
a cooperative factor with study in education. 

In all its processes it encourages self-directed activity, giving maximum opportunity for self-realization and for growth in individual social 
competency and group effectiveness. Its goal is the development of persons as well as intellects. 

4. The union serves as a unifying force in the life of the coUege, cultivating enduring regard for and loyalty to the coUege. 



Officers of the Association 



♦President 

Edwin O. SiggeUcow 
Coffman Memorial Union 
University of Minnesota 
MinneapoUs, Minnesota SS4SS 

*President-Elect 

Robert A. Alexander 
Guy S. Mulberry Union 
University of California - San Francisco 
Medical Center 

San Francisco, Califronia 94122 
♦Vice President for Regional Affairs 

Boris C. BeU 
Memorial Union 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 025 81 



♦Vice President for Conference Program 

Earl Fimler 
lUini Union 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

Vice President-Elect for Conference Program 
Mrs. Shirley Bird Perry 
Texas Union 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 78712 

♦Editor of PubUcations 

Porter Butts 
Wisconsin Union 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 



Executive Committee of the Association 



In addition to those above marked with an asterisk, the foUowing are also members of the Executive Committee. 

Immediate Past President 
Richard D. Blackburn 
K-State Union 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 66502 

Host Director of the 1969 Conference 

Lyle S. Curtis 
Ernest L. WUkinson Center 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 84601 

Executive Secretary 

Chester A. Berry 
Box 7286 

Stanford, CaUfomia 94305 
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ASSCXJIATICDN OF COLLEGE UNIOIMS-INTERNATIONAL 
Regicxial Representatives 



Region 

1 JohnE. Ewart, Boston University (1969) 

2 Ronald N. Loomis, Hamilton College (1969) 

3 J ohn Wong, Rutgers University (1969) 

4 (Christopher Knowlton, Indiana University of Pennsylvania (1971) 

5 Paul C. Sherbakoff, University of Tennessee ( 197 1) 

6 Herb F, Reinhard, Florida State University (1970) 

7 WendeU W. EUenwood, Ohio State University (197 1) 

8 Robert N. Brock, Wisconsin State University, River Falls, (1970) 

9 Clarence G. Dougherty, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale (1971) 

10 Craig Millar, University of North Dakota (1969) 

1 1 William Kratzer, University of Missouri, RoUa ( 1969) 

12 Cliarles E. Cosper, University of Southwestern Louisiana (1971) 

13 Kirby A. Krbec, University of New Mexico (1971) 

14 Marvin A. Swenson, University of Alberta, Edmonton (1970) 

15 Fonest E. Tregea, Stanford University (1969) 

(Year in parenthesis indicates expiration of appointment). 

1968 CX3NFERENCE COMMITTEES 
Program 

Ronald C. Barrett, Chairman, University of New Hampshire 

Ted Crabb, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 

Earl F. Finder, University of Illinois 

Hans E. Hopf, New York University, University Heights 

Richard L. Judd, Central Connecticut State College 

Adell McMillan, University of Oregon 

James J. Overlock, University of Illinois, Chicago 

Bill J. Varney, University of Arizona ^ 

Nominations 

Max H. Andrews, Chairman, Queens College of the City University of New York 

Mrs. Barbara Reed, University of Illinois 

William E. Rion, University of Florida 

Roger L. Rodzen, San Jose State College 

William D. Scott, University of Houston 

Resolutions 

Ernest L. Bebb, Jr., Chairman, University of Utah 
Mrs. Anita B. Bales, North Central College 
William F. Fuller, Pennsylvania State University 
Cornelius W. Grant, Albany State College 
Thomas C. Lile, University of Alabama 
J. Farrell Shepherd, Weber State College 

Past Presidents of The Association 

1922 J. B. Bickersteth, University of Toronto 

1923 M. M. Anderson, University of Minnesota 

1924 Thomas Hart, University of Pennsylvania 

1925 J. E. Walters, Purdue University 
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1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 
1943-46 

1946 - 47 

1947 - 48 

1948 - 49 

1949 - 50 

1950 - 51 

1951 - 52 

1952 - 53 

1953 - 54 

1954 - 55 

1955 - 56 

1956 - 57 

1957 - 58 

1958 - 59 

1959 - 60 

1960 - 61 

1961 - 62 

1962 - 63 

1963 - 64 

1964 - 65 

1965 - 66 

1966 - 67 

1967 - 68 



1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 
1920 
1922 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 



Foster M. Coffin, ComeU University 

Rufus H. Fitzgerald, University of Iowa 

Marion M. Tillman, VanderbUt University 

Rufus H. Fitzgerald, University of Iowa 

Paul B. Hartenstein, University of Pennsylvania 

Foster M. Coffin, ComeU University 

Porter Butts, University of Wisconsin 

Edward S. Drake, Ohio State University 

Nelson B. Jones, Brown University 

Raymond H. Riggs, Michigan State College 

Carl Lauterbach, University of Rochester 

Lloyd M. VaUely, Purdue University 

G. Ray Higgins, University of Minnesota 

J. E. Patrick, Indiana University 

Harold E. Pride, Iowa State CoUege 

Robert Parke, University of Buffalo 

Walter H. Heideman, Jr., Wesleyan University 

Foster M. Coffin, CorneU University 

D. R. Matthews, University of Florida 

Douglas O. Woodruff, University of Utah 

Vernon L. Kretschmer, University of Illinois 

Donovan D. Lancaster, Bowdoin CoUege 

Duane E. Lake, University of Nebraska 

FrankUn C. Kuenzel, University of Michigan 

Charles D. Owens, University of Washington 

Louis D. Day, Jr., University of Pennsylvania 

WUUam E. Rion , University of Florida 

Frederick Stecker, Ohio State University 

Earl E. Harper, State University of Iowa 

George L. Donovan, Pennsylvania State University 

J. Wayne Stark, A & M CoUege of Texas 

Chester A. Berry, Stanford University 

Gerald O. T. Erdahl, North Carolina State CoUege 

Floyd I. Brewer, University of Cincinnati 

Abe L. Hesser, Oklahoma State University 

Max H. Andrews, New York University 

A. L. EUingson, University of Oregon 

WiUiam D. Scott, University of Houston 

George F. Stevens, Oregon State University 

Richard Blackburn, Kansas State University 

Conferences of The Association 



Ohio State University, Ohio Union 
Ohio State University, Ohio Union 
Case School of AppUed Science, Case Union 
Indiana University (canceUed because of war) 
University of Michigan, Michigan Union 
(March) Harvard University, Harvard Union 
(December) University of Toronto, Hart House 
University of Minnesota, Minnesota Union 
University of Peivnsylvania, Houston HaU 
Purdue University, Purdue Union 
ComeU University, WiUard Straight HaU 
University of Iowa, Iowa Memorial Union 
VanderbUt University, VanderbUt Union 
University of Wisconsin, Wisconsin Union 
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Conferences of the Association (continued) 

1930 Brown University, Faunce House 

1931 University of Michigan, Michigan Union 

1932 University of Rochester, Todd Union 

1933 Ohio State University, Ohio Union 

1934 Indiana University, Indiana Union 

1935 University of North Carolina, Graham Memorial Union 

1936 University of Texas, Texas Union 

1937 Purdue University, Purdue Memorial Union 

1938 University of Minnesota, Minnesota Union 

1939 University of Florida, The Florida Union 

1940 University of Pennsylvania, Houston Hall 

1941 University of Nebraska, The Student Union 

1946 University of Minnesota, Coffman Memorial Union 

1947 University of Illinois, The lUini Union 

1948 Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia 

1949 Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

1950 New Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts 

1951 Michigan State College, Union Building 

1952 Oklahoma A & M College, The Student Union 

1953 University of California, Stephens Union and Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, California 

1954 Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

1955 The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 

1956 The Purdue Memorial Union, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

1957 Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

1958 Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

1959 Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida 

1960 Indiana Memorial Union, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

1961 The Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

1962 The Purdue Memorial Union, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

1963 The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 

1964 Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, Indiana Memorial Union 

1965 Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco, California 

1966 Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, Louisiana 

1967 Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

1968 Sheraton-Chicago Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

1969 Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colorado 

1970 Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas 

1971 The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
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WELCOME REMARKS* 

Norman A. Parker, Cha'icellor 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 

w, • •* iinn«i« at Chicaeo Circle. I would like to welcome you to 

On behalf of my colleagues here tonight and as Chancellor ^‘^ook^at your program aM I must say that I am very impressed by 

director should play on a university campus. However as kind of a representative of chancellors and presidents across 

,amnothe«.onigh..ogiveal«.ur,or»educa^^^^^^ 

the country, I would Uke to say a few words of how we view (of course only as a rather interested observer) a whole 

As a chancellor. I continually either read about or Pe«°naUy becon^ Chemical or the miUtary. complaints about the food 

list of problems that confront the union. for more student control, problems such as personnel 

prices, kt alone the food’s quality, or the that are cunentiy confronting college unions and their directors. 

Lons. CivU Service conflicts, labor college campus. ^ . 

College unions are and should be anythmg but the ,Hpntpd to servicing the university campus. You have my vote of confi- 

We are well aware of these problems. We also know that y°" I f|el, and I know all of us at the Circle feel, that the 

A anA 1 feel certain comparable support from many of my fellow ad ehnnld he actively involved in the decision making process 

S'reV,o“r«?d7uyT^“al pa., tow 

" 

essential part of the university existence. education, and particularly Amenc^ 

with varying intensities. ., c....ccinn nf issues The union can and should provide the settmg for this. It must 

There is a constant need on the campus today for 

offer opportunities for both the social and intellectual gro nrovide the comprehensive opportunities for our students’ growth. 

I know I speak for my colleagues when 1 invite y ou as umo n torn^^^^^^ J «pa.,d «,em m the futum. 

It is a chatten^ng task and one we cannot ignore. I commend you tor your 

REPORTS OF THE OFFICERS 

report of the president 

THE PEOPLE PROCESSORS 

Richard D. Blackburn 
Kansas State University 

,.wasius,,w..emond.sagoh.,hec.,yofP.^de.ph.«.a,OeorgeS,e.^ 

conference banquet. It was a night to be remembered. Rutts-Whitine Award. Nelson Jones and MUdred Leigh 

Pormr Bum and Ed ««j-| "C^cSCes ^ h^^or^rmhe^ships in die Association. And for Boh Al- 

will treasure the memory of that mght, when tneir co g v intensive conference plannmg. 

tZ Zu, me year 1967.68, as he pens the record of die second fifty years of th« 

Association. ♦!,„ nn-voine strength and vitality of our organization? 

What will the 54th year of the Association of o ege nion m union as a potent force in higher education? 

Will 1967.68 have any significance at aU in the fdrttaance of ^ ^ ^ ^ ^„„ds enroute home, one of the biggest 

rnrof^‘W?tS^-te%T»^ 

’”'ln°d so here we are. The calendar of this Associadon year *“* with profound clarity. Alas, some 

The answers to all die searching ipmsUons f Symptomatic of twchie months in the ACM prexy’s chair. 

Some things are obvious. This has been a good ve^ for Associati ^ has unions are on the move. New build- 

now report v^dth greater conviction than ever before, that on many fro ^ growth. Seventy-five more colleges ^d universities 

iZ ie ^opp^g everywhere. Association membership is in have taken one of the most signific^t steps m 

h^c jotacd this year imd, Sd=« W PO”**"”- endorsement of tins move ti 

rel“^u“eyry^“r union and id position of o^^ ««*on ~ <” ."T“ 

r^tLy Chister Berry witt report at the Tuesday afternoon busmess meeting. 

.The welcoming remarks were delivered for ChanceUor Parker by James B. Holderman, Associato Chancellor. 
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Yes, this has been a good year, and there have been many, many others in our 54-year history. For exactly one-half the life of cmr orgMiza- 
tion much of the credit for our vitality and the steady stream of membership services goes to our now-retiring Secretary-Treasurer, Edgar A. 
Whiting. In recent months, as we have labored with the planned transferral of the Association office from Ithaca, New York to Stanford, Cp- 
fomia, we have realized again and again the magnitude of the load which has been carried for us for 27 years by our man in Ithaca, Ed Whitmg. 

This week here in Chicago, we of the college union set are devoting our attention to our problems and to our achievements, and sharing them 
with each other. This will be a week of mutual admiration and mutual commiseration. We will recite phrases from the statement of the rote of 
the college union and rededicate ourselves to the principles which appear therein. “But,” said John F. Kennedy, “our responsibility is not dis- 
charged by the announcement of virtuous ends.” 

What are we doing to translate that statement of the purpose of the college union into a workable plan of action in our own union? As we 
become immersed in the daily struggle to keep the shop running, we accept responsibility for a number of divers^ and seemingly unrelated tasks. 
Those of you in a small college union, as I was for several years, know that you are saddled with several practical considerations. Y ou haven t 
much staff and you haven’t much budget. You must be adept at working with a student group planning to invite Dick Gregory to campus; and 
your abilities better also include knowing how to refill the paper towel cabinet in the men’s room. You will probably get involved in helpmg the 
president’s wife plan a large reception in the union; and you’ll likely be the one that’s still around to lock up the building when it’s all over. As 
the union organization becomes larger, so increases the task diversity, and a coordinated personnel effort assumes added importance. 

But in any union organization, small or large, strong centralized leadership must show the way, first by developing a conceptual unity, and 
then by implementing it. This working philosophy of what your union is, what you want it to do, and how you plan to do it, is the common 
thread which ties together the potpouri of activities and services within the union’s walls. 

In naval shipboard nomenclature, a commonly used term is “damage control.” Damage control refers to the measures necessary to retain the 
ship’s water-tight integrity, and to affect rapid repairs of damages which threaten the vessel. 

Sometimes, even frequently, we find ourselves in our unions engaged primarily in damage control— solving the crises that seem to develop at 
least as fast as we can turn our attention to them. It’s a matter of just keeping the ship afloat that consumes us. 

In a shipboard organization, dousing the fires and plugging the teaks does not mean that the steering of a set course is forsaken. The ship not 
only must be afloat, it must continue to move with purpose. 

So it should be with us-but is it? It’s possible to be damage controlmen-busily scunying from one predicament to another-and never get 
out of drydock. 

There’s nothing wrong with having diversity in the kinds of things that are found and done under the roof of a college union. We are, to be 
sure, many things to many people. If we are, for example, to provide a community center of the college with the services, conveniences and 
amenities needed by the members of the college family, we are faced with the immediate nece^ity of bringing about the doing of the day s work. 
There are meals to be prepared, a building to be cleaned, rooms to be scheduled and merchandise to be ordered. 

We need not apologize for having the liveUest coffee shop and the most inviting dining rooms in town. What’s wrong with providing the cam- 
pus community with bowling, barbershops, books, billiards, and banquets? Yes, and even in some cases, beer? 

So a weekly magazine describes us as blending the looks of a USO, a Howard Johnson s and the old Havana Hilton with the dreams of Man- 
hattan’s Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts. There’s certainly nothing disreputable about all of these kinds of things. 

Our contributions as a college service and convenience center are important and let’s don’t derogate them. But this is only a part. Let s 
don’t stop there. What’s disconcerting to me is that many do stop at this point. 

There is more to a college union, but from here on, unfortunately, is where our mission starts to get bluned in the minds of many. 

One educator, in expressing his case against the college union, described the union staff as being hell-bent on people processing. Ite noted 
that union director’s offices “bristle with brightly colored charts; People Ch^ts which riv^ anything Madison Avenue could devise for General 
Motors.” And he goes on to condemn us for being pre-occupied with attracting and involving the masses at the very point in young people s 
lives when one of their most crucial problems is the search for identity and recognition. 

I think he has a point, a very valid, however painful, one. It is easy and natural, as we become absorbed in keeping our union ship afloat, to 
think only in terms of quantities and groups-and the most expenditious way to process them. Five-hundred for a banquet; five thousand for a 
concert; eight hundred committee applicants; four thousand through the snack bar line; five thousand at the information desk. We cannot deny 
that we devote a good deal of time to being people processors. 

We have a mountain of evidence pointing to today’s higher education as being impersonal. Colleges and universities have gone so far down 
the road toward educating the masses-in punch-carding, in computerizing, in processing-that some of our general college catalog statements 
about “individual attention” seem strangely incongruous. The varifisi components of the college educational experience— the faculty membeK, 
the rows of books, the lecture halls, the laboratories, the college union with its profusion of facilities and activities-these remmn as only back- 
drops behind education until a real human contact occurs. It may be only a smile or a simple gesture, but this is how recognition of a person 
begins. 

If my year as your president has engendered any serious anxieties in my mind about college unions, it is this; In our haste to process people, 
we are neglecting what’s happening to those people. And this is highly important. 

How do we respond, then, to a call for greater union sensitivity to student experiences wd to the importMce of that vital human contact? 
And how do the good works of this kind that we are already accomplishing gain greater visibility— or need this concern us? There are, I suggest, 
several ways that we can respond. 

First, we must assure that the union is a place where students like to come. Many students have said to me, and I think this^is pretty com- 
mon, that the union is one of the easiest doors on campus for them to open. Why is this? It may not be true for very long unless we make some 
effort to understand the “why?” One student’s comment was “There’s nothing very scary about the union. They don’t give grades, Aey don t 
hand out library or traffic fines, they don’t threaten disciplinary probation and they don’t say ‘no-no’ at everything we want to do. There is a 
positive feeling there, and it’s where I’m most comfortable.” 

This says a lot. For one thing, it suggests that the union should be cautious in absorbing other kinds of offices and facilities under its roof. 
Students wiU come to the union if they feel that it’s their place and that their interests are primary. They wiU react differently if they perceive 
a conglomeration of university administrative agencies strategically placed to capitalize on “where the student traffic is. 

Our image is showing— and if we are to do educationally what in all our beautifully worded brochures we profess we are dong, then we had 
better be vitally concerned with the way students see us. A postive place or a negative place? Clean and bright, or grimy and drab? Creative 
and exciting, or drowsy and routine? Warm and friendly or distant and impersonal? 

You can supply the adjectives as well as I. But, when added up, what’s the tally? Does it make your union door one that stodents like to 
open? The union has a magnificent potential for multiplying the chances for vital human connections to take place— but only if students 
choose to cross its threshold. 
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N,xt. I «W.« th.t « n«d to 1« tat... p.«a to «commo4.t. «d 
«k.* «h« /•n.tuITiinMvn is one of the few (if not the Uit> spots O'n ».«npus wheie students may spetK out ina oc usicnco w, »HCic w^k 
a wbere^at membrane .eparatm, students and faculty cat. become mute permeable. 

Ail Of these kinds of happeninfS do not. to be sure. foUow a predkuble pattern. Unuwal kituatiuns will pop u^both good and bad. Bat 

this^ must expwt-andiwSpUotlwbelkf that students, faculty and suff can benem from ihe« , t r 

The day is Ion, r>ne. if indeed u ever exUted. when b^^r^omeS-'iS'd 

every predicament. It is certainly Important that some pulkies and limits be estabU^^. w u/hich^orevaiis When a student makes an out- of* 
With some refularily. What matters more. I submit. is the fcneral union admlnutrative : aenraicr‘Vhat can I do 

to mote dlvenity «id vukty of KttviUn thut uiy other H>ot on campus, we still h«ve . tendency, I *’’“J*'’(^Ab„^hiiev m*7yS £iwry CJwl- 
LTe” or paVterns of ‘‘WcU. this is how we have always done it." "Today U never like y«tcrday.^ wrote Gordon Whaley, m The Empty Chal 

ice. “and it is a poor business indeed to keep pourin, all this new bronze mto the same old mold. 

Tnn often 1 feel we work vexv hard on a new policy or rer>l*tion. and then implement it by scratchmg out a crude sign f^at relwcts very 
to consider the adversary impression which this creates. 

Can we encourage stucent spontaneity without spawning chaos? How do we avoid becoming a "no-no" kind of place? Whet are the ways to 

say “No" and still be positive? ^ . *u 

These Me questions we h«l better tend to if we Me going to m.ke . signincutt contribution to the student growth process. 

CorollMy to the encoursgetnent of spontrmeity U the SmithUn theory of the union m tile “Houk Th^TtoJ Mn«'s"f Se^* 

out" of a value system. . .. r ..i. * 1 .... 

Those of us who Me supposed to be the glue thit holds the union together-thit give it putpose Mid 
Kdon r°o?Sn&n which empLizes th.t in the doing of our diuly tMks, the little things in pimp e eon WB Me impoitMit. One of 

our union eoUoguesXs to s.y this: “Little things Me to importMit, I sometimes wonder if there Me Miy Uttle thu^s. 

And llnidly, in the words of S«i FrMteisco lonphoremMi-phUosopher Eric Hotter, I think we find > fourth cue: I have always felt that me 

people I live and work with are lumpy with talent" 

If ever there was need for a recognition center on our coUege and university campuses, it exisp today, and toe need 
as cMoUm^ts soar upward. I’m talltolg about individual recognition. When and where it docs exist, too often it is only recognition for the 

standing, the superior, the highly talented. . , v . t?.i ♦ 

tr.J?L".i7de"s‘gi&V.lt«rmforta“^^^^^^^^ 

as weU? "The essential thing," said Albert Camus, "is not to lose oneself and not to lose that part of oneself that lies sietpmg 

As we go about our business of developing highly poUshed programs and weU-attended events, let’s pauM 
along toe way in terms of individual growth. In this regard, union programmers need to be ever on the alert. 

in n^nni,. th«t Frir Hoffcr talks about that should be a focal point of our union programmmg effort. We have an obligation to p .*aue x.bis con 
Sr?o^ h“ of vigoMf no, mom ,o-which we re.dily display in buying M.1 pmsen.mg big name enter- 

tainment or in assuming responsibility for arranging overseas tours. .... -n • 

tenred’, cups of coffee pomed, films shown, meetings held, art shows hong, checks cashed, concerts presented, hues bowled, books 

But tomortow morning M,d evety morning after that, our energies must reflect a further dimension: Though we be people processors, 
this is not all. We are hell-bent on illuminating toe potential of human beings. 

This too is important. 



REPORT OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 
FOR REGIONAL AFFAIRS 

Boris C. Bell 

University of Rhode Island 



The overall resdonal effort within toe Association of CoUege Unions-Intemational during toe period AprU, 1967-March 1968 im^t ^t be 
rharacterired bv the term orogrcss While not dramatic, this forward thrust may be considered highly satisfymg when it is recaUed that toe 

several long-standing weak areas. 
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fv / . iknitkim i^aonal development has been the year-long effort lo reorganize regional ?u(f m rcUtion to a sophisticated level 
o;;.-~Hu\;2hon wiih MX oi the Association’s standing committees. Evolving from the deUberations 

port by an aa •csticnal study cun.mittte. in Philadelphia m April 1967, an arraigement, Uter approved by V 

Lsociation was set up « »c?tc new positions-six per regtnn- for the purpose of spre^Mg the buraensome work load of the 
tied into this staff development w^: ‘he Unkins of the new positions to the Awocianon s tjmmittee on 

ArfUf R..n« vntatives Junior CoUcae Commiif“ l^ofcssional Development Conrimttec. Publicity and Public Relations Committee, and Reo- 

TiSedol for Com mrtcr, mid diswetiW. to Ec^ond Repmrentta.es, th« po- 

aaons d°ap«d to c^mmunicete Sif acuv Ues and prSjJdTot the .?nmittee to die rnslond membership ar,d, wherever posiible, to implement 

programs useful to the regions. , , j « j 

Because of tire massiveness of the new Utison effort-ninety new regional positions were created-and the need ^elop dearly de^ed 
guideSor ImS. c^mittee and mgional seisonnel, much of the past year was devoted to organttauon As migh 

^molex nroiect lome confusion was appaicnt along the way , slowing down the overall implementation of the jomt effort. The already proven 
arrangement of coordination with the Recre ttion Committee, however, enabled the well-esUblished tegional recreation Progr»m to " 

ShlT It would ^ that, with the effective direction of the Regional Representatives and reasonable cooperation from the commit- 

tees th- opporiuuitics for expandea regional activities should be greatly enhanced in the days ahead. 

' Mother encouraging sign during the past year has been the general improvement in the volume and quality of 
amo^ the regions. Especidly note-worthy was the resurgence ot the regional newsletter which was used cO great w^^sind 

ditiond regional activities, explaining the new staff reorganization project, and generally Twpe«riive meml^rships m ^ c 

national dwelopments. sMost of these publications, however, were staff rather than student authored. .. . 

ACU-I BuUctin-a report cn the meeting of the Regional Representatives in Pluladelphia and a newly 

regional conference featurt' in February-offei another example of stronger comniunications ^ tn^S u^dfomlv^^^^^ 

munications output from region to region, howewer, and much attention will be required, m the months ahead, to avtam un y p 

levels of performance. , « ^ *i,» 

Imoressive attendance figures registered at the 1967 regional conferences offer ample evidence of the unpoitance of ^e local 
bma^SIm and eSttP ta organization A record breaWng total of 2944 students tmd t 93 staff memtos-an average of 196 

^indents mi dS^taff members per region-participated in the meetings. Additionally, 61% of the Association s memoer msmutions were rep- 

Individual conference reports indicated varying orogram tmmats, tanging from the popular discussion-workshops to the leadership training 
anproS Wide ^ P^oplli*^ student programs was noted, aiom: with the traditiomh tendency to ward pmsentmg keynote 

en.ak*« Twelve of the regions conducted career sessions for interested studems in attend^ce. On the strff level, all o ^®^ , . *** 

Mate staff sessions, with ten of the conferences using the Professional Development Com.nittce-suggested staff session format to ad g . 

Desnite the erowing complexity of the regional co.iference-steadUy increasing attendance patterns seem to be compUcatog the planning and 
condos SIhe ruTelS-twelvVof ^ fifteen evaluations by the Regional Representatives reflected “gooa to exccUent’ conference pro- 

Until very recently, as emphasized by the need in the 1966-67 Association year for the «bove-mentioned^ hoc region^ s^dy^ 
the base of regional activity had been quite nanow, constituting the only solid offenngs on ;i regular basis. While toe general broadening pr^ 
cess during the past twelve months cannot be termed dramatic there have been solid indications that new and sipi^icmt reponal 
being developed Specific information on these occunenws may be found in the individual annud reports of the Regional Representatives. It 
is fully expected that the newly adjusted regional staffs wil’ provide important impetus to this activity growth. 

Accompanying this sign of new vigor in re.gional programming has been the emergence of tl.e ^.®f 
in thp leadLhip of the Association. Reflective of this increasing role during the past twelve monms are the qu et, 
exened by the Regional Representatives at the 1967 Conference to encourage the acceptance ol the executive-recretaiy 

taken bv them to work more closely with standing committees of toe Association m order to bring to mdividuai members toe substantive offer 
S^s of tofpMent o^^^^ Afforded toe Regional Representatives to contribute to toe development of toe program of toe 

Sa?onSfere^^^^ Planned for the Regional Representatives in toe proposed strengthening of toe fudent role 

SS of SssocSon m Ijor participation of toe Regional Representatives in events related to toe interatiomd conference further 
IftlSl crcouMently beUciUd that t.he AasodaSon wfll increasmsly benefit from thir newlyttpped souree of leader 

ship. 



REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
Edgar A. Whiting 

I prepare this annual secretary-treasurer’s report, my 26tli and last, with mixed emotions. It hw^en a tremendous ®JP®”®"®^^^^ 
have Lr "d the Association in this capacity, to see it grow fro.m 75 institutional members to over 800, and to see. toe professional mem^r p 
MOW to ove.M0^^^^^^^^ ^riX todeed, to work with toe hundreds of persons directly allied with coUege union work and particularly 

toe members of the executive committee, whom I have known toe best of all, and whom I consider my very good friends. 

I wish to make special reference to the men who have served a:- president of toe ACU-I during the time I have been secretary , Je^nmg ^ 

Foster Coffin and ending with Dick Blackburn. Foster was asked to serve a third term op^StonriJ 

sity of Nebraska conference in December, 1941, could not serve because of overseas duty with the Amencan Red Cross. It was an opportunity, 

not afforded maiw persons, to be able to work with 23 such distinguished men. 

Individuals can no; be reeailed ndthoul menfion of Porter Butts. It has been my good fortune to 
worked closely with him for almost 40 years, particiilatly during the last 26 yeais when we have reived together on the executive committee. 

No one knows bette.r than I the influence Porter has had on the development of toe coUege union. 

Looking at the other side of the picture, the recietaty-treasutei-s job has developed tato a tuB fime PosiUon. In faimesa to my Willard 
Straight Hall responsibilities and the ACU, the decision to relinquish the Association position was the only answer. 

I want to express my unbounded appreciation to all who have assisted me. Cornell University hM provided office ^®, 

office in Willard Straight Hall without charge, and has permitted us to use the Uruversity s general stores and prmting facihties at toe same rates 
as those charged departments of toe University, thereby saving toe Association a great dt al of money. 
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•« t ifAor or»* 



Now for 

the total memocrsiup was . v/. ^ 

The institutions enrolled during the year are: 

Region 1 

Stonehill College 
Southeastern Massachusetts 
Technological Institute 
University of Liverpool 
Endicott Junior College 
Massasoit Community College 
Kmprsnn CoUeee 



Region 2 

Orange County Community CoUege 
St. Bonaventure University 
Genesee Community CoUege 
Rosary HUl CoUege 
D’YouvUle CoUege 



Region 3 

Rutgers, University-Newark 
New York City Community CoUege 
Ocean County CoUege 
Wagner CoUege . 

Borough of Manhattan Commumty CoUege 
Columbia CoUege 
Delaware State CoUege 

Region 5 

Virginia Union University 
Appalachian State University 
AUce Lloyd CoUege 

Region 7 

Findlay CoUege 

Oakland Community CoUege, 

Highland Lakes Campus 
Marietta CoUege 
Lansing Community CoUege 
Sinclair Community CoUage 
Delta CoUege 

Region 9 

Rock VaUey CoUege 
Parkland CoUege 



Region 4 

AUegany Community CoUege 
Anne Arundel Community CoUege 
Harrisburg Area Commumty CoUege 
York Junior CoUege 
Lafayette CoUege 



Region 6 

Albany State CoUege 

Troy State CoUege 

Florida Technological University 

Repon 8 

Dominican CoUege 

University of Wisconsm-Waukesha 



Region 10 

University of Dubuque 
Dakota Wesleyan University 
University of Minnesota, West Bank 
Central CoUege 



Region 11 



Lindenwood CoUege 
Rockhurst CoUege 



Wayne State CoUege 

nf Dklnhoma. Medical Center 



Fontbonne CoUege 
Southwest Baptist CoUege 



Region 13 

CoUege of Artesia 
Arizona Western CoUege 



Region IS 

Flinders University of AustraUa 

University of Redlands 

Trustees of CaUfomia State CoUeges 
Westmont CoUege 
Church CoUege of Hawaii 
Macquarie University 
De Anza CoUege 



Region 12 

Bee County Community CoUege 

AbileneChristian CoUege 

Tanant County Community CoUege 



Region 14 

Lewis-Clark Normal School 
Green River Community CoUege 
Boise CoUege 
Everett Junior CoUege 
Mount Royal Junior CoUege 
Seattle Community CoUege 
Blue Mountain Community CoUege 
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There has also been a significant increase in professional members. Today there arc 404 members, compared with 322 a year ago. 

FoUowing are some of the items handled by the central office during the year, in addition to the routine filling and billing of orders and handling 
of correspondence: 

Maintained a schedule of the two black and white photographic exhibits, 18 showings. 

Maintained a schedule for the three 35 mm color slide exhibits. These slides were used by 18 members. 

Maintained a schedule for the Hallmark Historical CoUection of Antique Greeting Cards, compiled three years ago by HaUmark Cards Inc., 
through the efforts of the Committee on the Arts. Seven members had this exhibit during the 1967-68 school year. 

Prepared, printed, and circulated proceedings of the 44th annual conference, held in Philadelphia, April, 1967. 

Supervised the typing of masters and printing of AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE COLLEGE UNION, by Ernest M. Christensen. 
This is the seventh book of the 50th Anniversary Series, “College Unions at Work. 

Reprinted THE COLLEGE UNION OUTDOORS by Ted Crabb. 



Reprinted THE UNION RECREATION AREA by George Stevens. 

Reprinted ART EXHIBIT SOURCES 1967-68 by the Committee on the Arts. 

Added all new pubUcations. as weU as 1967 conference proceedings and 1966-67 BuUetins. to the microfilm Ubrary and suppUed prints to each 
of the 11 regional libraries. 

Prepared four mailings to the membership concerning matters of general interest and the 1968 conference. 

The Employment Service has had its busiest year. Over 2000 ' 'jfenals have been made. Presently, there are on file the papers of 164 active 
candidates. In addition, the papers of 162 candidates have been l..didled since last March. ThcK candidates are now 
accepted employment or reqieLd that their papers be placed in the inactive fde. There are 37 open positions currently Usted. In addlUon, 

since March 1967, there have been 106 positions filled. 



REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
Edgar A. Whiting 



The fiscal year of the Association begins July 1. The report that foUows is for the year ending June 30. 1967. The budget for 1966-67 showed 
a balance of income over expenses of $1,165. The actual experience shows a balance transfened to the reserve of $12,385.82. 

The 1967-68 budget calls for a balance of $650. It should be noted that the 1967-68 budget is based on “ 
years and does not rlflect the finances of the new executive office. Although the new dues stnicture w^nt into « ton^ The bieS set 
amount equivalent to previous dues ($40 for regular and $20 for associate members) is being allocated for 1967.68 operations The bdmee s Mt 
aside for the new set-up which goes into effect July 1, 1968. Likewise, all expenses pertain^ to the new office md pnor to July 1, 1968 

are being kept separate from 1967-68 figures The final statement for 1967-68 will appear m the October issue of the BuUetm. 

It Is interesting to note that the operating budget in 1941 amounted to $2,000. For 1967-68 it is $45,000. In 1941 there were no reserves. 
Today there is a reserve in excess of $30,000. 



ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE UNIONS 
Operating Statement, 1966-67 



INCOME 



Membership 

Regular 

Associate 

Individual 

Publications 

Bulletin 

“Planning, Operating College Unions” 

“Standards in Union Work” 

“Reviews” Reprints 

Harvard Case Studies 

“Planning College Union Buildings” 

‘These Are Our Best Programs” 

Inst. Research Council Pamphlet 
“A Union Credo” 

“College Unions-Fifty Facts” 

Guide-Relations with Artists’ Representatives 
“Administration, Operation of the College Union” 
“The College Union Outdoors” 

“Art in tlie Union” 

“Planning for a College Union” 

“The Union Recreation Area” 

“Food Service and the Union” 

“College Unions-Year Fifty” 

Directory 

“Planning the College Union for Multiple Use” 
50th Anniversary Art Catalogue 



$26,940.00 

1.760.00 

2.016.00 



961.30 

570.00 

312.00 
3.40 

132.00 
814.86 

192.00 
2.00 
8.60 

125.20 

126.70 

607.50 

149.00 

128.00 

240.00 

180.00 
470.80 

745.00 

867.00 

685.50 
47.50 
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INCOME 



“State of the Union Around the World” 

Miscellaneous 

“The College Union Story” 

Services 

Booking Stamp 
Microfilms 

Employment Registration fees 
Conference 

Conference share of planning conference 
Conference balance 

Miscellaneous 

Postage 

Miscellaneous 

Total Income 



$ 1 , 145.22 
1.00 
116.20 



119.50 
25.00 

697.50 

2,000.00 

1 , 500.00 

6 , 833.93 



153.95 

183.02 

$ 50 , 859.68 



EXPENSES 

Administration 

President, office expense 
President-elect, office expense 
Past President, office expense 
Secretary-treasurer 
Secretary-treasurer, secretarial 

(a) stationery 

(b) postage 

(c) supplies 

(d) equipment 

(e) miscellaneous 

(f) telephone, telegrams 
Planning conferences (committees) 

Travel 

Director of Development 

Contingency 

Miscellaneous 

Committees 

Arts 

Recreation 
Junion Colleges 
Professional Development 
Publicity, Public Relations 
Research 
Special Projects 
Inter-Association 
International 

Relations with Artists’ Representatives 
Contingency 
Publications 
Editor 

BuUetin-Asst. Editor 

(a) Secretarial 

(b) Printing, cuts 

(c) Mailing, miscellaneous 
“Planning, Operating College Unions” 
“Standards in College Union Work” 
Brochure 

“Planning College Union Buildings” 
“College Unions-Fifty Facts” 

Directory 

“The CoUege Union Story” 

“These Are Our Best Programs” 

“A Union Credo” 

“State of Union Around the World” 
Harvard Case Studies 
Miscellaneous 

Proration of publication cost to reserves 



$ 305.00 

33.20 

3 , 900.00 

2 , 745.24 

614.06 

1 , 109.30 

299.40 

389.00 

438.12 

158.35 

2 , 324.68 

145.20 
630.60 

2 , 421.28 

239.49 



665.62 

360.10 

79.42 

410.37 

490.28 

111.95 

133.81 

1 , 702.93 

98.22 

159.75 



3,100.00 

200.00 

554.11 

3 , 990.48 

1 , 318.55 



808.00 

360.00 

1 , 979.06 

80.20 

52.00 

85.00 

188.72 

2.00 

3,000.00 
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EXPENSES (continued) 




Services 


$ 285.91 


Bibliography 


135.00 


Booking Stamp 


16.95 


Microfilms 


431.60 


Employment-supplies and conference 




Regional Affairs 


247.88 


Vice-president, office expense 


959.05 


Regional Representatives meeting 


150.00 


Regional conference, officer travel 


20.00 


Stationery, supplies 


119.35 


Regional Libraries 


424.26 


Regional Representatives, regional travel 




Contingency 






$38,473.86 


Total Expense 


$12,385.82 



Balance 



REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF PUBLICATIONS 



7°“ 7t“' rifto" 

Who Writo papers and books on s,nden. personnel work or nniversi^ 

This is a cenoal, prevailing problern so 

SonCe’S^.'d'a.Tphenon.endTace ^ 

<o - .ha; as key As^ciahon pnbUcahons as possible reach key adndnis- 
trators and faculty members on their own campuses, with a personal note appended. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS 

Annornred ftMogrnphy 0 / <he college £/mon. Ws comprehen^e 

The volume is available for sale at the central office at $4. ,, u a o. i«.c of 

«o,eo/rheCo,.geC„,V,„An»„drheJ^« 

SaZSiT^o.:TXtir^^^^ fSr ir&ed « a nunrber of educaUonal Journals. Copies are available 
fat $8 50) by writing the central office. 

available at $2 by writing the central office. _ ui * ..o,io*ea,i 

elation membership last fall. 2.500 copies printed. Available at the central office at $2. 

CONTINUING PUBLICATIONS 

Mlerth. Circulation has risen from 3.600 .0 4,000 copies, indudi^ a number “f fh'“2:a “R^tS S“dd Mon Se"s” htra^ 

A significant development has been tile appointinen. of sik ••contiibuting editors." Their spedal arudes have greatiy broadened the 

Bulletin coverage of developments in the union field. t 

Planning Collage Union Facililiea for Multiple-me. Requests for this 1966 pubUcation continue to arrive a. tile Editor s office 

of 4 to 5 a week A total of almost 3,500 copies have now been distnbuted. 

na AssocMon Brochure, outlining Assodation services, is out of pmt. Re-pubUcatton has been deferred until later this sprmg so tila. 
the address of the new central office, its services, and the new dues schedule can be mcluded. 

PUBLICATIONS IN PROSPECT 
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University Administration, to be published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. Part I has been completed. Assuming wide distribution, this handbook 
may do much to carry the union message to college and university presidents and business officers. 

The Executive Committee and Editor are cunently considering the possibilities of publishing a professional “journal” (as distinguished from 
the news and special feature story character of the Bulletin). Much will depend upon funds available and the extent of the contributions that 
can be expected. All who are interested in having a “journal” are asked to write to the Editor, giving any suggestions they may have. 

Porter Butts 
Editor of Publications 
The Wisconsin Union 
800 Langdon Street 
Madison, Wisconsin S3706 



INTER-ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE 



Committee Members 

Lake, Duane E., Chairman 
Bateman, Stanley C. 
Bierbaum, William R. 
Dault, Raymond A. 
Ellenwood, Wendell W. 
Hesser, Abe L. 

Kottner, Loren V. 

Maddox, A. Carlyle 



University of South Florida 
University of California, San Francisco 
The University of New Mexico 
Indiana University Medical Center 
Ohio State University 
Oklahoma State University 
State University of Iowa 

Louisiana State University 



Overlock, James J. 
Overman, Jack H. 
Smalley, Jack C. 
Smith, C. Shaw 
Rion, William E. 
Cochran, Joan 

Moore, Norman F. 
(Ex-Officio) 

Taylor, Fannie T. 
(Ex-Officio) 



University of Illinois 
Kansas State College 
Purdue University 
Davidson College 
University of Florida 
University of Cincinnati 
Wisconsin State University 

University of Wisconsin 



COMMITTEE OBJECTIVES 

Inter-Association: This committee shaU: 1. work with the representatives of other national associations (currently 17 profession^ asscy 
ciations, 2 national student organizations, three councils in which ACU-I holds membership and the U.S. Office of Education) in (a) identify- 
ing the most pressing issues and problems in the coUege student personnel field, particularly those of long r^ge import and those accentu^ed 
by curricular and enrollment complexities and (b) developing working agreements among professional associations as to the particular prob- 
lems which might be given primary research and program emphasis by each and concerning those problems on which two or more of the mso- 
ciations might work cooperatively in the years ahead; 2. communicate basic information, policy, and procedural changes of the Association 
of College Unions-Intemational to a key representative of each of these allied organizations; 3. through liaison functions with other pro- 
fessional organizations, share findings with key officers and specific committees within ACU-I. 

1967-68 PROJECTS 

1. Each committee member accepted liaison responsibility with one or more national association. On invitation and when possible, he repre- 
sented ACU-I to his assigned association’s meetings or located another qualified ACU-I member to represent us. 

2. Most members received the publications of his assigned associations and when requested ACU-I reciprocated in like manner to a counter- 
part liaison person. 

3. An effort was made to develop a roster of allied associations as to current officers, publications, future conference dates and sites. 

4. Committee members assisted the ACU-I Ad Hoc Committee on Officer Selection Procedures by soliciting officer structure, nomination 
and selection procedures from allied associations. 

5. ACU-I was represented at the national meetings of the Federation of Professional Organizations for Recreation by Loren Kottner. Frank 
Noffke representing ACU-I served as Chairman of the Council of Student Personnel Association during this past year. ACU-I was represented 
at the annual meeting of COSPA held in Washington in October by Noffke, George Stevens, and Duane Lake, Md also the American Council 
on Education meeting, which followed. Norman Moore, Chairman of ACU-I Professional Development Committee and ex-officio member 
of lAC, represented ACU-I on the COSPA Professional Development Commission. 

6. Through the lAC activities, the ACU-I officers were alerted to such diverse developments as state legislative actions affecting union opera- 
tions, and the Campus Governance Study of the American Association of Higher Education, both having possible serious implications for 
future Union operations and programs. 

7. By inviting officers of allied associations to attend the Chicago Conference, hosting them during the Conference, Md providing a bre^- 
fast meeting with the Executive Committee and lAC members, we hope to develop a better coordinated, more effective, and viable relation- 
ship with our allied associations. 

PROPOSALS FOR 1968-69 

1. We must continue to develop more effective means of communication on common problems with other professional organizations. 

2. We need to study and implement procedures to keep our membership aware and informed of developments, common problem areas and 
cunent solutions offered by our related associations. 

3. We need to research methods that will assure a continuing interest and a more personal involvement of the lAC member in the activities 
of his assigned groups. 

RECOMMENDA TIONS 

1. In these times of rapid change and fervent expression in all areas of campus life, it would seem that the ACU-I with its multiplicity of 
professional interest areas would be the natural association to initiate face-to-face inter-association meetings concerned with common prob- 
lems and related interests. Possibly studies could be made to isolate the most pressing problems and concerns common to both Union opera- 
tions and our allied associations which are not necessarily student personnel oriented. We could then convene representatives of these a^o- 
ciations for purposes of dialogue and possible uniform solutions-similar to the function served by COSPA with student personnel organiza- 
tions. 
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2 There is evident need for a structural reorganization of the I AC. Since it is not a project Committee and is concerned with such a 
diversi^ of professional associations, there ceases to be a compatible, effective committee relationship and function Problems, projects or 
other activities of interest to ACU-I which may be recognized through allied ^ociation efforts can best be directed to the Executive Secre- 
tary and ACU-I officer structure-where appropriate action can and should initiate. 



INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 



I. COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

Carlyle Maddox, Chairman 
Robert A. Alexander 
Samuel Brindle 
Clark Drummond 
Carl E. Nelson 
Van Westover 



Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 

University of Califomia-San Francisco Medical Center 

University of Puerto Rico 

Baldwin-Wallace College 

University of Minnesota 

New York University 



II. COMMITTEE OBJECTIVES 

1. To develop a self-consciousness on the part of American students and faculty toward foreign students as individuals and as persons 
representing mores, folkways, and attitudes at variance to our own. 

2. To encourage our nationals to develop lasting friendships with students from other countries. 

3. To encourage international students to take an active part in campus affairs. 

4. To encourage basic union programs which foster the above. 

5. To encourage the exchange of ideas related to international programs between College Unions, which may be directed at the 
Bulletin or gathered through an occasional poll of the membership. 

6. To develop a close liaison with appropriate organizations and agencies involved with international relations programs. 

7. To develop procedures for receiving and handling foreign visitors to our campus. 

8. To provide throughout the world the proper image and philosophy of the college union. 



III. 1967-68 PROJECTS 

1. Improve organization and services of tour help offered to foreign personnel visiting unions in the United States. 

2. Continue to increase direct liaisons with agencies which can cooperate with the ACU and its member institutions in promoting 
international programs. 

3. Prepare directory of agencies and representatives and description of services and resources available from them. 

4. Encourage regional conference attention to international programs on an organized basis. 

5. Define more clearly the purposes and objectives of the IR Committee as it relates to the ACU. 

IV. PROJECTS PLANNED FOR 1968-69 



1. Expand organization and services of tour help. 

2. Propose specific programs and projects for regional conferences and individual unions. 

3. Maintain and improve direct liaison with international relations agencies and associations. 

4. Prepare articles for the Bulletin of the Association of College Unions. 



REPORTS OF THE STANDING COMMITTEES 
Committee on the Arts 



COMMITTEE MEMBERS 



George L. Meyers, Cahirman 
Owen A. Basil, Jr. 

Paula Dickson 
Ella Fountain Pratt 
Ann S. Hicks 
Richard Joaquim 
Milanna Nickliss 
William J. Osborne 
Barbara Reed 
Jane Ship ton 
Tom Stark 



Colorado State College 
University of Maryland 
Ohio State University 
Duke University 

State University of New York at Buffalo 
Boston University 

University of California, San Francisco Medical Center 
University of Florida 
University of Illinois 

New York University, University Heights, New York 
University of Minnesota 



Committee Objectives 

1. To study, promote, and facilitate the development and implementation of educational programs in The Arts in a concerted effort to 
to increase awareness, understanding, and appreciation of the art forms. 
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2. The Committee will concern ittelf with ^ se^entt (archltectum, 

etc.) and aspects of the arts to provide direction and resources or e exchanging significant ideas and experiences 

Mh”o“r«^o^»rhSLr-^^^^ 

"et;“. the functions wiU he determined a^onhng to the specific needs and interests of each region. Speda. emphasis wid he 
given to informing member schools of the purpose of COTA. 

Regional Co-ordinators' Responsibilities 

1 Fctahlish Art Exhibit source lists within each region. ^ 

2 Esirurh “rtaining to ^ Arts, both Visual and Performing Arts on all regional conference agendas. 

3. Organize Photography Exhibits of student work within the region. 

4. Stimulate the development of art coUections within coUege unions. 

5. Work for the estabUshment of more regional traveling exhibits. 

6. EstabUsh communication with state art councils, which have been estabhshed m ‘ 

7 Submit materials of interest for pubUcation concerning regional activities m the area of The Arts. 

8. Co-ordinate existing Kodak ExhiWts on permanent loan „„ „„„„ 

9 Make member schools aware of the existing materials pubhshe y . . nCThpArts 

lo! Communicate with the COTA Chairman on problems and questions or suggestions m the area of The . 

1967-68 Projects 

Completed . . _ 

1 Retevaluation of committee objectives, with Ann Hicks as the major designer 

4 ;:“dr::Si 

5. “C^dt ^ on Campus-Art or Industry, has been developml and pubUshed for COTA by Ella Fountain 

11. Tom stark developed and pubUshed a paper for COTA on Literary Programmmgm The College urn . 

Carried Forward ^ 

1. Continue efforts to “Protect Our Image in the care of exhi its y our summer at Boston University. Ann Hicks, Bill 

2. Richard Joaquim is coordinating a proposed COTA current tiUe is “The ChaUenge of Mediocrity.” 

osbome, la^e Shipton and ^ d h^^XuSLon that is due out later this year. Once a publi- 

3 Jane Shipton has been researching the use of Fiuns on ma iiRuiietin ” 

cation date is set she will inform the membership t ough an ... r- jt._ and will then decide if the available 

4. Ann Hicks is exploring the use of taped commentaries and discussions m the area of Hie Arts, and will then 

material warrants pubUcation by COTA. „u„*„„»nhv exhibits for distribution on the Regional level 

5. Continue to work with the Eastman Kodak Company in securmg new photography exhibits 

1968-69 Proposed Projects „„„ material related to The Arts, bind them and distribute to aU 

2. ;;:bUn“Exh.bi, sources- bookie,, 1. was deci^ by rire Execurive CommUtee, ri.., «Us projec. should be done every orirer 

year because of the expense and repetition mvolved. ortc nm^rammine 

and recommendations made. 

greater support to a program of Fine Arts in the CoUege nion. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE COMMITTEE 



State University of New York at Buffalo 
Arizona State Board of Junior CoUeges 
Cuyahoga Community College, Ohio 
Dallas County Junior College, Texas 
State University Agricultural and Technical College, 

Alfred, New York 



Committee Members 

Thomas F. Haenle, Chairman 
John T. Condon 
Walter B. Evans 
Jane Gentry Smith 
William Spelman 

Committee Objectives ■ 1 965-67 

, TO fon„uU« and o«abU,h guldoUne, aod 

2. To develop closer Uaison between coUege unions in out y ooeratlon of junior or community coUege unions, 

cation. 

1967-68 Projects 

1 Evaluated committee structure in relation to Junior CoUege Coordmators. 

2. Evaluamd committee objectives as “-«■ Lmittee as mpresentatives of only a portion of 

3 EstabUshed new committee purposes m an effort to find g 

4. ACU-I junior CoUege membersbip to determine uni,ue needs as oppo^ to those needs served by 

special area standing committees. Director of Development to provide for Junior 

Projects Planned for 1 968-69 

2. ^i^Tc^it rrjnew responsibUities to be determined in part from the junior CoUege memberdUp study di. 

cussed above. 

Recommendations „ffr,rt« to find 

The junior CoUege Comndttee — nds^ — college member- 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 
Committee Members 



Norman F. Moore, Chairman 
Wisconsin State University —Whitewater 

Charleen CaldweU . , ^ , 

University of Illinois Medical Center 

Ted Crabb 

University of Wisconsin-MUwaukee 

Paul Dunett 
Florida State University 

WUliam Foster 
Adelphi University 

Henry Herman 

University of Wisconsin-Madison 



Douglas R. Jensen 
Duke University 

James W. Lyons 
Haverford CoUege 

AdeU McMUlan 
University of Otegon 

James Thomas 
Wayne State University 

Duane Lake (Ex-Officio) 
University of South Florida 
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ComfHittee Objectives i™u;«c ptr available in the college union and allied 

1. To provide cunent information about graduate assistantships, feUowships, scholarships, 

fields. 

2. To promote professional development programs within the Association. ... , „niver«ties 

3. To promote the establishment of degree programs to eoUege union administration to various eoUeges and umversities. 

4 To create a ereater awareness of career opportunities in coUege union work. . , ^ g. „ 

5. To conduct studies concerning salary schedules, requirements of employment and training for positions m the le o co ege 

administration. 

1967-1968 Projects 

Kt?£nTS'an“d As aresuit, todi- 

Reeional Coordinators to better determine relationships. 

6. A letter was sent to selected CoMdtaatote con«S re^Summa courses for 1969. 

7 r— wCrelTd r," on“lcommitte^^ AdeUMcMihan atoo served on the ..ogram Comiuitjte. 

11. Bm%°o'st iTwerman continue to work with tlte Comrt^^^ 

14. The textbook survey was not done this year ^ state University to cooperation with the 

15. Two highly successful summer courses were conducted at tne university oi icxas oi 

Association during 1967. 

Projects Planned for 1 968-1 969 

Many of the protects mentioned above ate on-gotog and wiH thetefote he continued to 1968-1969. In addition the Committee will eon- 

T£Sr=:rrrr.-r== 

3. M Foster and Henry Herman will continue to work with the Committee on the desirahllity of a statement of ethics for the Assoda- 

4. Wo"k with the Executive Committee to the development of regional and national student leadership courses. 

Recommendations 

1. That the Committee work with the Executive Committee to evaluating or re-evaluating its continuing role with summer courses as weU 
as any other professional development courses. 

PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
Committee Members 



Keith G. Briscoe, Chairman 
Robert A. Alexander 



Baldwin-Wallace College 
University of California, San Francisco 
Medical Center 
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Amil Anderson 
Ernest Christensen 
June Drake 
Susan Fedo 
Gordon Hartwig 
Mary Hudzikiewicz 
Patricia Nelson 
David Rianda 
Alan Saval 
Sharon Staz 
John Veen 
Edward Zanato 
Barry Zelikovsky 
Max H. Andrews 
Porter Butts 



St. Olaf College 

University of Manitoba 

Louisiana State University 

Boston University 

Wittenberg University 

University of Oregon 

University of Illinois, Chicago 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 

North Shore Community College 

Ithaca College 

La Salle College 

Pace College, Westchester 

University of Cincinnati 

Queens College (Ex-Officio) 

University of Wisconsin (Ex-Officio) 



Committee Objectives 

The Publicity and Public Relations Committee; 

1. is entrusted with the responsibility for properly projecting the image and purpose of the college union as an integral and significant 
part of the total education process. 

2. endeavors to interpret and promote the educational role of the college union in national and international publications, professional 
journals, and the local news media. 

3 organizes and communicates a comprehensive and continuing program of news releases concerning persoimel and activities relative to 
the Association of College Unions-Intemational, with special emphasis on committees and the annual mtemational conference. 

4. provides pubUcation and encouragement for coUege union staff members so they may be completely infonried about the Association 
and hs many projects. 

5. assists in communicating the college union role to students, faculty, staff, guests, and the general public. 



1967-68 Projects 

Sub-Committee on Higher Education 



Ernest Christensen, Chairman 
Members: Ed Zanato and Ruby Henton 

1. Doug Osterheld’s Monograph: 95 releases sent to magazines and journals. To date, ten have appeared in print. (E. Christensen) 

2. Ernest Christensen's Bibliography: 241 releases sent to sources pubUcizing annotated bibUographies. . . good response. (E. Christensen) 

3. Evaluation Form . . . developed to be sent to editors on mailing Usts to obtain feedback about our releases. (E. Christensen) 

4 Porter Butts' COLLEGE UNIONS AROUND THE WORLD: 43 letters sent to Canadian student union presidents and to Canadian 
■ Union of Students. 15 special promotional kits sent to Regional Representatives for region-wide exposure. Very good response. 

(E. Christensen and K. Briscoe) 

5. Planning College Union Facilities for Multi-Use Flexibility Project: Purpose was to publicize Porter Butts’ book with all architectural 
schools in Canada. 100 percent response to the 10 releases sent. (E. Christensen) 

6. ACU-I Index of Education Sources: Mailing list compiled by Ernest Christensen and Ed Zanato. 56-page booklet sent to various 
ACU-I officers and committee members. To be updated in Spring. 

7. George Stevens Article: Release sent to NASP A. .. letter received saying it would appear in future issue. (Ed Zanato) 

8. Chet Berry Appointment: Total of 95 releases, including photographs, sent to selected outlets. (E. Christensen and K. Briscoe) 

Sub-Committee on Internal Affairs: Alan Saval, Chairman . n • at t ei. 

Members: John Herring, Patricia Nelson, Sharon Staz, and 

Barry Zelikovsky :j 

1 Graphic Display: Photographs of officers and committee chairmen for display at ACU-I Conference as a pictonal “Who’s Who, 
initiated by Pat Nelson at last year’s conference. Pat is responsible for this display again this year. Requires annual updatmg. 

2 Good Graphics A ward: An annual competition for excellence in College Union graphics designed to promote better graphics and to 
recognize exceUence in methods used to get the message across. Further development wiU depend on reaction at Chicago. (Barry 

Zelikovsky) 

Sub-Committee on External Affairs: David Rianda, Chairman . 

Members: Mary Hudzikiewicz and Gordon Hartwig 

1. Student Art Show Article: In process of completion. (Mary Hudzikiewicz) 

2. Article on "Experimental Education" by University of Oregon Students: In process of completion. (Mary Hudzikiewicz) 

3. Form letter to be used by Regional P. R. Coordinators: Suggested format. (David Rianda) 

4. News Releases for ACU-I: 70 letters sent to date announcing ACU-I Committee chairmen, members, and appointments to news 
service directors at school of appointee. Very good response. (David Rianda) 

Projected Projects for 1968-69 

Sub-Committee on Higher Education: 

1. Release articles about ACU-I summer courses. 

2. Publicize Chet Berry 's book 

3. Publicize New Central Office in New York Times and other journals. 

4. Correspond with foreign delegates attending conference (1968) to obtain reaction to Conference. 
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SulhCommittee on Internal Affidn: 

1. New member kit: Alan Saval and Sharon Staz arc developing a prototype kit to be used by Regional Representatives in recruiting and 
welcoming new ACU-I members, utilizing form letters, ACU-I publications, etc. Sharon is currentiy reviewing all ACU-I publications and 
will make recommendations as to applicability. Entire project is due for completion before the Summer. 

2. Union "How To" P& PR kit: guide book for students and staff members including: definitions, purposes, media, writing techniques, 

knowing your “publics," samples, the total campaign, etc. Cunently reviewing general topics and me^ods with professional public 
relations men and agencies. Entire project to be in outline form by Summer. Completion of manuscript expected December 1968. 
(Saval) 

3. Work with Regional Public Relations Coordinators to help realize their endeavors. 

Sub-Committee on External Affairs: 

1. Continue to send out releases on ACU-I appointments, etc. 

2. Continue to write features and articles on various ACU-I programs and publications. 

3. Watch for worthwhile individual Union programs to publicise (use BULLETIN as a source for this). 

4. Coordinate efforts with newly-established Central Office, 

Pre-Conference Publicity: 

Robert A. Alexander, Director of the Guy S. MiUberry Union, University of California - San Francisco Medical Center, handled pre- 
conference releases for the Committee. Releases sent to selected publications and organizations, plus Chicago newspapers, UPI, AP, and to 
Chicago radio stations. Purpose was to stimulate coverage during and after meetings rather than actual pre-conference write-ups. 

Press Room: 

June Drake is Press Officer this year, and is responsible for the many pressroom activities - including conference and post-conference 
releases and photographs. John Veen is observing this year in preparation for 1969 when he will assume the duties of Press Officer. 

I would like to extend my thanks to all the members of the PPR Committee, especiaUy the Sub-Committee chairmen, Ernest Christensen, 
David Rianda, and Alan Saval .... and to the ACU-I officers and Committee chairmen for keeping the PPRC staff informed of newsworthy items. 



RECREATION COMMITTEE 



/. Committee Members: 

Dale Brostrom, Chairman 

Charles Cosper, Table Tennis Tournament Director 
Terance Linnihan, Bridge Tournament Director 
Daniel O’Sullivan, Women’s Bowling Tournament Director 
Edward Ritter, Secretary-Treasurer 
Clarence Shelnutt, Chess Tournament Director 
Donald Strand, Men’s Bowling Tournament Director 
Charles Wertz, Billiard Tournament Director 

II. 196 7-68 Regional Coordinators & Tournament Site and Dates 



Regional Coordinator 

Region I 

Wayne Justham 
Univ. of New Hampshire 

Region II 

William Rose 

Rochester Inst, of Technology 

Region III 

Richard Mayer 
Queens College of the City 
University of New York 

Region IV 

Arthur J. Young 
University of Maryland 

Region V 

Miss Gail B. Clay 
University of Tennessee 

Region VI 

Jack R. Maurer 
University of Miami 



University of Wisconsin - Madison 
University of Southwestern Louisiana 
University of Wisconsin - Madison 
West Virginia University 
Bradley University 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Wisconsin State University - LaCrosse 
University of Illinois - Urbana 



Tournament Site & Dates 

Boston University 
Feb. 2 & 3 

JState Univ. of N.Y. - Albany 
Albany, New York 
Feb. 16 & 17 

Newark College of Eng. & Rutgers 
Newark, New Jersey 
Feb. 16 & 17 

West Virginia University 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
Feb. 9 - U 

East Carolina University 
Greenville, North Carolina 
Feb. 8 - 10 

University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 
Feb. 15 - 17 
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Region VII 

James F. Bond 
University of Cincinnati 

Region VIII 

Kenneth J. Thomas 
Wisconsin State Univ. * Oshkosh 

Region IX 

Dale McHenry 
Purdue University 

Region X 

Roger Wehrle 

St. Cloud State College 

Region XI 

R. Lynn Rogers 

Fort Hays Kansas State College 

Region XII 

Donald Beckner 
University of Texas 

Region XIII 
Karl Ward 

Utah State University 

Region XIV 
Tom Wright 

Washington State University 

Region XV 
C.M. Girtch 

Univ. of California - Santa Barbara 



University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Feb. 16 & 17 

Wisconsin State University 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
Feb. 23 & 24 

Southern Illinois University 
Edwardsville Campus 
Feb. 16 & 17 

University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Feb. 9 & 10 

Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 
Feb. 9 & 10 

Univ. of Texas at Arlington 
Arlington, Texas 
Feb. 23 & 24 

Colorado State College 
Greeley, Colorado 
Feb. 23 & 24 

Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 
Feb. 15 - 17 

Univ. of California - Davis 
Davis, Cahfomia 
Feb. 15 - 17 



III. The Statement of Purpose of the Recreation Cornmittee is as recreation areas to supplement campus programs 

2 To establish standards an(': procedures for participation in tournament programs. 

.3. To gather and disseminate information related to Union recreation programs and faeihties, 

IV. 1967-68 Major Accomplishment; i Rnwling tournament in Paris, France. The champion was the 

In November 1967, a World Charipion evolved ?he Recreation Committee lays first claim to Jack in that 

U.S. representative, Jack Connaugbton from Wisconsm^^^ L C j^iami Beach. 

he teas the Men’s AU-Events champion ftom the 1967 oarticinated Through the efforts of Donald Strand, Men’s Tournament 

DhectoranruSJhlreSiJ^S 

"hS"iS e^JhMSSS'aeenue to^pro?uee a world ehampion. 

^ Tsu^trof Association membership to evaluate the activities of the Committee and to seek direction from the membership. 

2. Up-dating of the survey on facilities and charges. 

3. Investigation of possible tie-in with Lifetime Sports Foundation. 

4. Improve brochure materials and timmg for m^g o. Games room personnel. 

5. Investigate opportunities for development and tram g ^, , .1 committee for release of news-worthy information. 

6. Develop closer working relationship with Pubhcity an u c they have for the most part been accomplished. 

AU of the projects outlined for 1967-68 have received varymg egre Committee, and apparently served 

The survey of the entire membership for questions were’answered to their satisfaction if criticism and com- 

as an important finding to many members because it would appear that many qu 

plaints can be used as a measuring device. Bulletin and copies of the findings continue to 

The up-dating of the survey on facilities and charges was completed and a recap made m the and 

be requested. j.- ^ a a thprp are common goals in several of our programs it was felt 

The tie-in with Lifetime Sports be beLficial to either of us at this time. 

that joining forces in any official way a is e p^h at in the fall as the information kits were placed in the hands of the 

The timing on the mailing of the brochures ^ October It was hoped that an earlier distribution would be possible but the 

cLrSnators and final commitments on grants prevented it. 
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Two attempts to provide training opportunities for Union recreation and games room personnel were made during the summer in cooperation 
with American Machine & Foundry Company. The second attempt was successful in that 19 staff members attended a Bowling Marketing Insti- 
tute in Fort Worth, Texas, in August The reports from this were very good and it was expected it would be repeated upon demand. Recent in- 
formation, unfortunately, indicates the facilities used for this institute are no longer available with AMF. 

A pilot regional seminar conducted in cooperation with the Brunswick Corporation in December at the University of Illinois was also well 
received for a pilot effort and this program is being revised and ’mU be tried again to determine its merits. 

Although efforts have been made to work more closely with the Publicity and Public Relations Committee there have not been any noticeable 
accomplishments. 

The Committee has experienced some severe financial setbacks during this past year. Whitman Publishing Company withdrew its support 
entirely from the bridge program. The Billiard Congress of America cut their grant to our billiard tournament. 

VI. 1968-69 Goals & Projects 

1. To stabilize the financial problems of the Committee. 

2. To seek additional grants for continuation of the bridge tournament and expansion of chess and table tennis. 

3. Continue to investigate and develop training opportunities for Union recreation personnel. 

4. Develop and circulate a questionnaire that will extract from members information that will enable the Committee to more factually answer 
many requests for information. 

VII. Thanks to Committee & Regional Recreation Coordinators 

As Chairman, I want to express my sincere appreciation to the members of the Committee and the Coordinators. The interest, cooperation 
and dedication of all these people is simply phenomenal. 

A very special thanks to Clarence Shelnutt, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, who so ably directed our Chess Tournament these past three 
years. He is being succeeded by Lynn Rogers, Fort Hays Kansas State College. 

The Following Regional Recreation Coordinators are completing their three-year terms and we take our hats off to these men for a tremendous 
job well done: 

Region I - Wayne Justham, University of New Hampshire 
Region VIII - Kenneth Thomas, Wisconsin State University - Oshkosh 
Region IX - Dale McHenry, Purdue University 
Region XI - R. Lyim Rogers, Fort Hays Kansas State College 
An expansion of this report will be provided for inclusion in the Conference proceedings. 



COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH ARTISTS REPRESENTATIVES 



Committee Members 



Edmond Sarfaty, Chairman 

Jay Anderson 

Betty Brandenburg 

Irwin Harris 

Richard Lenhart 

David Phillips 

William Smith 



City College of New York 
Ut^ State University 
Elmira College 
Oregon State University 
Bowling Green State University 
University of South Carolina 
University of South Dakota 



Committee Objectives 

1. Act as a clearing house for all information, both pro and con, coming from the ACU-I membership and artist representatives. 

2. Assist union directors in finding reliable agencies through which to obtain talent. 

3. Review periodically and revise, if necessary, the Guide on Relations with Artists’ Representatives. 

4. Act as a liaison between the union directors and the artists representative in cases where direct negotiations have fMled. 

1967-68 Projects 

1. The committee continued to maintain the card reference files on attractions, agencies and agents. The information therein contained was 
shared with all interested ACU-I members. 



2. The committee responded to numerous complaints from members relating to contract negotiations and other difficulties. 

3. Several new report forms were implimented in various regions. 

4. The format and sample copy of a “CORAR” newsletter was prepared as a means of improving communications among committee members 
and regional coordinators. Although the reaction was generally favorable, there were not enough written complaints or reports received to pre- 
pare a newsletter on a national scale. 

5. The chairman of the committee represented the Association at the Block Booking conference in Charlotte, N.C. 

6. A file has been compiled of riders currently being used by member institutions. Copies have been distributed on request. 

7. Preliminary studies have begun on feasibility of computerizing talent and agency evaluations. 

8. The committee has instituted an examination of the Block Booking conferences with a view toward recommending ditections that 
these conferences might take in the future. 



Projects Planned for 1968'69 

1. To complete and distribute a standard contract rider that all members of ACU-I should attach to their riders contract. 

2. To put into operation a computerized evaluation report on artists and agencies. 

3. To develop communications and operational procedures that will help utilize the talents and services of the regional coordinators for 

CORAR to best advantage for all. 

4. To prepare a list of guidelines and recommendations for use with Block Booking conferences. 

5. To revise the booklet “A Guide.” The committee will determine the advisability of including Block booking and “Coffee House” 

information as part of this guide. The possibility of preparing separate booklets in each of these areas will be examined. 



RESEARCH COMMITTEE 



Committee Members 

James Campbell, Chairman 
William Brattain 
Vem Kinsinger 
Gerald Ruttman 
Gordon Starr 



Rod Swearingen 
Herbert Wilshire 
Porter Butts, Ex-Officio 
Chester Berry, Ex-Officio 



Committee Objectives 

1. To asrist individuals making studies by providing literature and materials which may have a bearing on their projects. 

2. To stimulate and co-ordinate research activities in the union field. To issue material designed to encourage research and special sur- 
veys and, in a few instances, provide a small financial grant for an individual project. 

3. To serve as a “clearing house” for union questionnaires and research projects and in protecting the membership from the circulation of 
a large number of poor quality questionnaires. 

4 To facilitate the collection of data by granting those whose projects qualify the right to use the phrase, “Approved by the Research 
Committee, Association of CoUege Unions - International,” and by providing gummed address labels of member coUeges. 

5. To assist in the publication of the results of completed studies. 



1967-68 Projects 

1. Studies Reviewed; 

1) “Studies of the Leisure Time Activities of Manchester College Students, by William E. Brattain, review being done by A. Stephen 
Walls. 

2) “The Commuting Student and His Participation in the College Union Program at the University of Minnesota, Saint Paul Campus, 
by Nichols A. Murley, reviewed by Norman F. Moore. 

3) “Patterns of Working Relationships Between the Union Program Director and other University Officers,” by Julia Teny, reviewed 
by Gordon L. Starr. 

4) “State of the CoUege Union Around the World,” book by Porter Butts to be reviewed by Chet Beny. 

5) “A Proposed Plan for the Organization of a CoUege Union on a Community CoUege Campus,” reviewed by Rod Swearingen. 



2. Approved Questionnaires: 

1) Jane Shipton - “Program Development - A Current Look at New Trends.” 

2) Michael S. Dudczak - “Food Service Manager.” 

3. The Committee received reports on completed studies: 

1) Montclair State CoUege; Gary A. Leo, “Survey to Determine CoUege Union Program.” and “Statistics on Scheduled Activities - 
1965-1966.” 

2) CaUfomia State CoUege at Los Angeles; Dick Dodge, “CoUege Union Planning Survey.” 

Pending Studies: 

1) “Role of the CoUege Union in the Two-Year CoUege,” by Art Hartzog. 

2) “The Effect of Multiversity Decentralization on the Role of CoUege Unions,” by Thomas Haenle. 

4. A Questionnaire was distributed to the entire ACU-I membership requesting that they respond to Meas of needed research. From this 
response, the Research Committee’s flyer entitled, “Areas In Which Research Is Needed” was distributed to member unions as weU as 
to selected coUeges and universities with graduate programs. To this date, 75 inquiries have been received and answered. 

5. Special tribute is paid by the Committee for the effort put forth by Ernie Christensen in completing the Annotated Biblio^aphy. 

Also, Porter Butts’ book, “State of the CoUege Union Around the World” must be mentioned as making a special contribution to the 

Association. 

Anticipated Projects 1 968-69 

1. Jerry Ruttman, member of the Research Committee, has agreed to supplement the Annotated BibUography. AU materials for pro- 
fessional journals should be sent to him directly. 

2. A continuation of a review of the Research PoUcy and Procedures. 

3. The Research Committee, along with the total membership, should further the areas of needed research by regular, brief, and iUustra- 
tive articles in the Bulletin. 

4. The poUcy that the Research Committee should approve questionnaires should be enforced by the membership. On several occasions, 
questionnaires were distributed and responded to without the Research Committee s approval. 

5. The Research Flyer should once again be distributed early in the faU as a reminder to the membership and graduate departments for 
our needs. 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS COMMITTEE 



Committee Members 

C. D. Spiegel, Chairman 
Amil D. Anderson 
Andrew A. Bushko 
Robert C. Cares 
Richard L. Judd 



Robert S. Lawrence 
James R. Reynolds 
Harold W. Watts 
E. A. Wilkinson 



project, idea,, p,oWe.„ and special in.«« sPidies which do no, need continnons a«en«on every yea, hy a «suia, 

committee. 

tooW watt Stewed and updattd one of 

r r p&^SiroS wo^h Od^aay eon^dced in .he eon,ann.W ...ee 

lirutfs ?aS,te of KSS, 

to be mailed to the membership. ^ u nhert Cares The results of his research will be mailed to the 

The nroiect on UabiUty and the union staff was reactivated ^d f 

membership as weU as serve as the basis for an interpretive artic e o discussion by C. D. Spiegel with interested groups. 

The Association adopted ^ ^’S^tTe^'^obtems^^^ with alleged competition are far from resolved. 

Although the groups concerned have had a great rappori, me p 



PRODUCT EXHIBITS COORDINATOR 

Robert F. Kershaw, Coordinator 
Ball State University 

Jack H. Overman, Assistant Coordinator 
Kansas State College 



°”T‘Z W0,h hy «.e P^duc, Exhihitt CoordinCo, ,haU he ,o develop an Exhihi. Seedon a. .he A™.uaf in— a. Confettnee of d.e 
Association of College Unions. 

2. These exhibits must be of interest and value to the delegates to ^''®^°“®"®"®® . operation. In many areas we would Uke 

’• r to ottot" 

4. rl^LllcTuTbe ehaxged each exhibifor. The* fee, will be depo,ittd by .he Seerettry-Tttaautt, in.o .he fond, of .hi, Attcv 

5 . wt°^ Produe, Exhihitt Co^, 

^ated il. Thi, yea, .he exhibi.o„ have helped bea, to oo* of bu.du.g. 



association of college unions international 
annual report of the 

PRODUCT EXHIBITS COORDINATOR 



The'’c?n/tone:tSSto.1r^^^^ 



Forty of the exhibitors have been at past conferences. They are as follows. 









1 


The Perf-O-Dent Company 
American Locker-Coin*Lok System 


2 

■a 


Continental Coffee Company 


j 

4 

5&6 

7&8 

Q 


Edward Don & Company 

The National Cash Register Qonipany 

Brunswick Corporation 


Hillyard Chemical Company 
The Flexible Company 
Embosograf Corporation of America 
Vogel-Peterson Company 


10 

11 

12& 13 
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Booth Number 

14 

15 

16& 17 
18 
19 

20&21 

22 

23 

24 

26&27 

29&30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37&38 

39&40 

41 

46 
48 

52 

53 

54 

56 

57 

58 
63 

Nine companies are new exhibitors. They are as follows; 

25 

42 

43 & 44 
45 

47 

55 

59 

60&61 

62 



Exhibitors 

Ashley Famous Agency 
Willard Alexander, Inc. 

Showcard Machine Company 
Associated Booking Corporation 
Shenango Ceramics, Inc. 

Fixtures Manufacturing Corporation 
Columbia Pictures Corporation 
Twyman Films, Inc. 

Gerard W. Purcell Associates 
Mitchell Manufacturing Company 
Commercial Carpet Corporation 
Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. 

Morgan Sign Machine Company 
General Artists Corporation 
National Biscuit Company 
The Coca-Cola Company 
Carter-Hoffmann Corporation 

American Machine & Foundry Company (Lowerator Division) 
American Machine & Foundry Cpmpany (Bowling Division) 
American Shuffleboard Company, Inc. 

Sweden Freezer Manufacturing Company 
The Signpress Company 
William Morris Agency, Inc. 

Sico Incorporated 

The Keedick Lecture Bureau, Inc. 

Films Incorporated 

Chandler Cudlipp Associates, Inc. 

Perenchio Artists, Ltd. 

Billboard Publishing Company 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 



DCA Food Industries Inc. 

G. S. Blakeslee & Company 
Wenger Corporation 
Dick Blick 

Clem Williams Films, Inc. 

Applied Research & Development Corp. 
United Films 

Allied Chemical Corporation 
The Monroe Table Company 



SPECIAL REPORTS 

Report of the Director of Development 
Max Andrews 
ciueens College 

1. EFL Grant - Planning Multi- Use Facilities for College Unions 

Mr. Porter Butts, Editor of ACU-I Publications, and Mr. E. A. Whiting, ACU-I Secretary/TreMurer, provided the data which enabled 
the Director of Development to make a final report and a final financial report to the Educational Facihties Laboratories, Inc. Thank you 

letters were also sent to EFL. 



2. EFL Grant - Planning the Urban College Union 

A 285 page typescript was prepared from the tapes of the conference. 



_ Mr. Butts, Mr. Stevens, and Mr. Berry were appointed by the 

ExeculSe Committee to assist the*Director of Development in editing a publication. To date, the Director has 

probable 25 page manuscript. The cover and graphic arts have been completed. It is anticipated that the manuscript will be m the hands 
the Editorial Board by April 1, 1968 and a possible publication date is July 1, 1968. 

3. Junion College Project 

At reporting time, there was no further word on a presentation made to the American Association of Junior 
1967, the AAJC indicated interest in a three-day meeting between ACU-I and AAJC on Planning the Junior College Union. This should be 

follvowed up in the coming year. 

4. Professional Development 

A presentation was made to the Fund for the Advancement of Education for a professional development Program for 
college unions at predominantly negro institutions. Several meetings were held with staff members of the foundation. No final decision was 
rendered. This project should be presented to other foundations. 

5. Student Involvement Project 

Materials from previous presentations on this subject were provided to President-Elect Si^elkow. Mr. Si^elkow rewrote the presenta- 
tion in light of new developments. The Director of Development presented the project to American Airhnes and the project was turned down. 
X" Kr»ught by L Director from setreral foundation staff members on possible foundation leads that might be mterested m this 

project. 
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6. Thoughts, Reflections, Recominendations 

New blood is needed in the position. I agree with the intent that the position be a three year hitch. 

Development or fund-raising should and could be a full time position for the Association. In my opinion, we should quickly add a staff 
member to the office of the Executive Secretary whose sole responsibility would be fund-raising. The money is available and a creative person 
with full time availability could come up with projects in the areas of research, professioiial development, graduate^ training, short courses, pubh- 
cations, new products, the city, the negro, educational T.V., promotional movies, programming, etc. The Association must consider Md h^ve 
available a plan for a project staff, one that can be put on active duty at short notice. I believe more projects could have been sold if I had been 
able to point to a staff (even a paper one) that would have included a researcher, a writer, and a graphic artist. This plan seems possible with the 
new Executive Secretary’s office, perhaps by setting up a paper organization of pre-committed people who would be immediately available 
when a project was obtained. This is extremely important if the Association is not ready to finance an additional full time staff member on the 
Executive Secretary’s staff. 

If the Association is to continue on the paid researcher basis, I would recommend George Stevens as the New Director of Development. 

If looking for a less experienced person I suggest Ron Loomis. 

Money should be spent to set up a central resource library of publications in the fund raising area. I was authorized to spend some 
money in this area, but never did it. My replacement should m^e this the fiirst order of business. 

The practice of permitting the D.O.D. to send complimentary copies of A.C.U.-I publications to selected foundations, individuals, etc., 
to better “tell our story’’ should be continued. 



REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
SEARCH COMMITTEE 

George F. Stevens, Chairman 
Oregon State University 



Action by the membership at the 1967 Annual Conference authorized the Executive Committee to establish a central office for the Asso- 
ciation and to employ an Executive Secretary and staff to whom it might assign duties and responsibilities which were deemed to be necessary. 

President Blackburn requested members of the Association to recommend prospective candidates for the position. Those recommended 
were contacted by letter and provided with the following information; 

Selection - The Executive Committee of the Association is charged with the responsibility of hiring the Executive Secretary and locating 
the office. It has decided that the first order of business is the selection of the Executive Secretary, so that he may then participate in a de- 
termination of the office location. A search committee of George Stevens, chairman, A1 Mason and Bill Rion will review completed applica- 
tions for presentation to the Executive Committee for final decision. The next meeting of the Executive Committee, at which time the selec- 
tion will be made, is October 30, 1967. 

Qualifications and Job Description - An outline of desirable qualifications follows; 

Experienced, intelligent union executive 
Efficient, setf-motivated administrator 
Competent conference manager 
Proper representative of the Association 
Professional orientation 

The Executive Secretary shall be a member without vote of the Executive Committee. Starting salary shall range between $14,000 and 
$18,000 annually, plus attractive fringe benefits including Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association. It is expected that the Executive 
Secretary will not become involved in doing consulting work on college union buildings. The anticipated operating budget for the office will 
be between $45,000 and $50,000. The original tenure of the position is three years. Retirement age is 65. The June 1967 Bulletin of the 
Association carries a partial list of duties on page 2. It is anticipated that much of the character of the position will be established by the 
Executive Secretary working with the Executive Committee. 

Application Procedure - Applicants are asked to forward descriptions of their backgrounds and the conditions under which they would 
accept the position. The latter should include minimum salary, any limitations concerning the location of the office, Md other pertinent infor- 
mation. The background description should include education, age, information about health and family, work experience, undergraduate, pro- 
fessional and civic activities, personal and professional references, publications, participation in ACU-I affairs or other pertinent items which the 
Executive Committee should consider. Information on any special skills or interests which might be relevant is welcome. If possible, the date 
when the applicant could assume the responsibility of the position should be included. 

The Search Committee report dated November 1, 1967 and presented to the Executive Committee November 6, 1967 was as foUows: 

Forty-four persons were recommended and invited to apply for the position of Executive Secretary through the procedure established 
by the Executive Committee of the Association of College Unions-Intemational. 

Fifteen of those recommended withdrew their names, ten did not respond, and nineteen made formal application to the Search Committee 
for consideration for the position. 

Each member of the Search Committee was forwarded a copy of applications at the time they were received. 

The chairman polled the committee twice by mail to obtain candidate rankings and on this date convened a committee telephone con- 
ference to discuss and finalize recommendations to the Executive Committee. 

The Search Committee unanimously recommends that; 

1. Chester A. Berry, Stanford University be employed for the position of Executive Secretary of the Association of College Unions - 
International, and 

2. the beginning annual salary be $18,000 plus fringe benefits, including the total cost of the Teachers Insurance Annuity Association 
program, and 

3. the office of the Executive Secretary of the Association of College Unions-Intemational be located on Stanford grounds in facilities 
determined to be available for such purposes, and 
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4. this position be established on a part time basis as soon as necessity dictates to assure a smooth transition into the new office, and 

5. it shall become a full time position no later than July 1, 1968, and 

6. an announcement of the appointment be made to the membersliip at the earliest moment. 

The Executive Committee approved the recommendations of the Search Committee, and subsequently drafted and negotiated a contract with 
Dr. Chester A. Berry, with the date of employment beginning, (on a part-time basis) March 1, 1968. 

The central office lease was negotiated March 15, 1968 and is located in the Whelan Building, 70 IB Welch Road, Palo Alto, California, 

Post Office Box 7286, Stanford, California 94305. 

REPORT ON THE CENTRAL OFFICE 
C. A. Berry, Executive Secretary 



The subject of a central office with a full time staff has been an object of Association debate for many a year. As long ago as 1957 in Salt 
Lake City the matter was discussed at length at the annual meeting. The Committee on the Future, chaired by William Rion, was appointed that 
year. At the annual conference in 1966 Past President A. L. EUingson responded to an assignment from the Executive Committee and recom- 
mended the establishment of a central office by 1968. Secretary-Treasurer Edgar A. Whiting, in May of that year, requested that he be relieved 
of his duties following the 1968 conference. 

President George Stevens appointed a special committee during the 1966 conference. Mr. EUingson, Edwm Siggelkow, Alvin Mason, Wil- 
Uam Rion and Chester Berry, chairman, served on this committee. This committee started by requesting the files of the Committees on the 
Future, a study done by the Council of Student Personnel Associations on permanent headquarters and the approach used by other associa- 
tions. Eight preUminary questions were framed. These considered a continuation of the existing plan, a combined secretary-editor, an elected 
secretary-treasurer combined with a fuU-time staff, the kind of person wanted and the salary ranges needed, the location of the office and 
other aspects of estabUshing a fuUy staffed central office. 

Answers to comments on these questions were summarized in the early faU of 1966 and further responses of the committee members 
eUcited. By December of that year a report was circulated to the committee members which included a projected equipment Ust and budget, 
suggested office size and three different annual operating budgets, each drawn to match its particular organizational approach. The first ap- 
proach proposed continuation of the present arrangement of a union director also seJtving as a part-time executive secretary but with two full- 
time office workers. The second envisioned a full time “office manager” type as secretary-treasurer and the third an experienced union director 
paid near the top of the scale of union directors. Brief job descriptions for each were included. Also included was a list of routine duties to be 
performed by the secretary and his staff. 

Responses to this report were collated and in late J^uary another report was issued. This analyzed the enrollment schedule of current mem- 
bers of the Association and arbitrarily set up twenty-one'|\;itegories for membership with suggested annual dues for each category. Such an ar- 
rangement showed what kind of dues might be needed to achieve the most expensive of the three suggested org^ization^ structures. The pos- 
sibility of increasing revenue from the conference exhibit program was mentioned. This report also started compiling a list of possible candi- 
dates for each of the three structures. 

In February the chairman of the committee visited the offices at Cornell. His report on this visit was circulated in early March. Signifi- 
cantly, he noted that Mr. Edgar Whiting, secretary-treasurer, did not believe that a part-time union director could serve adequately in this post 
in the future. The report suggested a number of decisions requiring answers before the annual business meeting and offered a refined list of 
potential executive secretaries. Included with this report was a draft statement for the annual business mee^g. This statement, it was 
anticipated, would be changed considerably after meetings of the ad hoc committee, the Regional Representatives and the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The statement as presented at the meeting of the special committee in April listed possible duties of the executive secretary, carried job 
descriptions of alternate plans (the part-time possibility was eliminated), suggested revised dues structures which would pay for either alterna- 
tive, noted the necessary bylaws and constitutional changes needed and gave to the Executive Committee the responsibility for hiring an execu- 
tive secretary and for locating the office. 

During the days directly preceding the annual conference the special committee, assisted by the Regional Representatives and the Execu- 
tive Committee, drew up a recommendation establishing a position and a budget somewhere between the options provided for in the earlier 
statement. This statement was approved on the floor by a vote of 278 to 3 with 7 abstentions. 

Immediately following the conference a memorandum to all regular members of the Association was drafted, approved, after revision, and 
mailed along with a ballot. This memorandum listed the constitutional changes needed to implement the statement, enclosed, which the 
annual meeting had approved. The membership approved the changes by a vote of 428 to 15. 

The Executive Committee agreed that the location of the office was secondary to the selection of the person because acceptance of the 
position might be contingent upon the office location. The special committee worked with the Executive Committee in establishing detaUs 
such as a fringe benefit program, length of contract, requests for nominations and applications, details of location (on or near a campus with 
a good union, in a union building itself) and an opening date for the new office. A list of desirable qualities for an executive secretary was 
drawn up. It was decided that the office probably should be near, but not on a campus and within easy reach of a major air terminus. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board listing of twenty-one major air hubs was used as a guide. 

The special committee, with Messrs. Mason, Siggelkow, and Berry in attendance, met with the Executive Committee in early June. A list 
of names to whom President Blackburn would send a letter of invitation to apply for the position of executive secretary was drawn up. A 
search committee of Alvin Mason, William Rion and George Stevens, chairman, was appointed. A memorandum to be sent by Secretaty 
Edgar Whiting to all institutional and professional members, inviting recommendations and applications was drafted. TOs memo also invited 
interested unions with space available to suggest the terms by which this space might be made available. A priority listing of qualities for the 
executive secretary was derived. The memorandum was sent out in early July. 

Mr. Chester Berry was appointed executive secretary on November eighth, the appointment to be effective on a half-time basis from 
March first to August thirty-first, at which time it will become a full time position. The office was to be established on Stanford University 
property. Miss Jean Hyde, secretary of the Stanford University union, was engaged to be the administrative assistant, effective March first. 

Miss Hyde is a graduate of the University of California at Berkeley in history and has done graduate work there in student personnel work. 
Before joining the Stanford staff she had extensive experience in the Berkeley offices of the Dean of Women, Dean of Students and Vice 
Chancellor of Student Affairs. She will be in charge of the Employment Office at the 1968 conference. 
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A portion of Stanford’s 8,800 acres has been leased for a privately developed profession^ center. The University s re^ SstoodSesT 
most helpful in locating available office space in this area which would meet our space and budget \ 

soace newly five hundred square feet larger than our estimated needs of eight hundred square feet was made avtulable at our budget fi^re We 
arrented this offer and with the assistance of the university’s counsel, started lease negotiations. These were completed and our portion of the 

tours sire and a^.ariety of masons ware advanced by the dSnf 

wfiTP made reeardine colors furniture filing cabinets, equipment and insurance-all assummg the final signmg to be a formahty. borne aeciaons, 
r/h aTseLX a ba^k were final signing To the amazement of the real estate manager, the university counsel and the execu- 

thf^secretarv the agents were not e^iowered to sign the lease and the owner of the budding refused to because of the low rental figure mvolved. 
Thus did tlS^A^ociition not only lox a bargain but also valuable time in searching for other space in an area m which rentals were at a premium. 

Fortunately good space that we could afford was found and, whUe not oversized, it affords ample room for expansion. In soine respects it 
is sunerior to the first s^pace It is two hundred yards from the Stanford Medical Center and a ten-minute walk from the union. It is on the 
municinall bus line and a branch of the WeUs-Fargo bank, with whom we wiU transact business, is across the street. The quarters are comfortable 
rdTfStiv rni^g^d Tey incluTe rsecret^^^^^ office of 280 square feet, a smaU work-storage-mail room, an executive 

Office persons. A window waU looks onto a fuUy landscaped bank, which provides both security and privacy 

The post office box number is 7286, Stanford, CaUfomia 94305. (The post office is between the Stanford Union and bookstore buildings.) 

The street address is 701 B Welch Road, Palo Alto, CaUfomia 94304. 

A fringe benefit nrogram for the staff has been established, largely with the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association Md participation 
in t^at mS^rs^ hTs stS!^ An msur^ce program has been instituted, most of which protects the Associati^ against such things as accents 
on its propSty or at the conference, loss to our furniture and equipment and defalcation by its employees. The Association is the beneficiary 
of a $25,000 life insurance poUcy on the executive secretary. 

The executive secretary attended an American Management Society business equipment show in San Francisco Md subsequently pa^tici- 
XTdaTSax ta L Angelas sponsored by the Anrerlcan Management Association on the subject 
Reproduction Decisions were then made concerning kinds of office equipment to be purchased or leMd and most of tos ordered. 

Some furniture has been delivered. By diligent use of university and other connections discounts rangmg from five to fifty percent were ob- 
Sd“r?hares^ orfginaUy for the first location fit the new local very nicely. A summary of equipment and furniture 

follows: 

On Order or Already Delivered 



Modem Mode Executive Desk 

Steelcase Executive Chair 

Modern Mode Boat-Shaped Conference Table 

Steelcase Secretarial Desk 

Steelcase Secretarial Chair 

IBM Selectric Typewriter 

Gestetner Duplicator 

6 Oxford Pendeflex Lateral File Cabinets 

Norelco No. 33 Dictator) 

Norelco No. 84 Transcriber) 

Modem Mode Waste Basket 
7-1/2 foot Ergo Storage Wall 



$158.40 

110.00 

177.21 

215.40 

46.20 

433.50 

985.85 

551.25 

647.33 

18.56 

272.00 



$3,615.70 



To Be Ordered 



3M 209 Copier with automatic feed 
3M Microfilm Reader 
Add-O-X Adding machine 
4 sections steel storage shelving 
Postalia Postal Scale 



$1,500.00 

100.00 

378.00 

240.00 
162.50 



Total committed: 



$2,500.06 

$6,115.76 



(Sales Tax not included in all instances) 



Being Considered 



IBM MT/ST typewriter - leased per month at 
Code-A-Phone Telephone-Answering equipment 
Baum Folding machine 
L’Oblique filing system for archival storage 

Tentative Operating Budget-$50,000 



$250.00 

575.00 

1 , 200.00 

200.00 



Salaries and Fringe Benefits 

Insurance 

Travel 

Rent 

Postage and Supplies 

Telephone 

IBM rental 

Duplicating and Printing 
Newsletter 



$29,124.00 

1,231.00 

4.000. 00 

4,000.00 

3.000. 00 
600.00 

3,000.00 

2.000. 00 

2,650.00 



$49,605.00 






The paucity of seating in the list is due to our plan to use coUege chairs from the oldest members of the Association as conference and side 
chairs. If this plan succeeds it should give the entiie office a uniquely collegiate air. The cost of these chairs is uncertain m that some may be 
purchased at cost and at least two unions have voiced their intention to give a chair to the Association. 

The executive secretary represented the Association at a meeting of the American Council on Education in Washmgton, D.C. (m March 22 
and has delivered a report to the Executive Committee concerning that meeting. En route he spent a day at the headqu^ers of the College 
Placement Council in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania in the company of the Council’s president and executive duector. He visited the college umons 
at Muhlenburg and Moravian Colleges and, at the latter, lunched with student and staff representatives of Lehigh University, Lafayette College, 
Cedarcrest College for Women in addition to those from Moravian and Muhlenburg. 



A report on the visit to the College Placement Council has also been prepared for the Executive Committee. This operation is an exten- 
sive one with twenty-two full time employees. Its publishing program generates most of its income. The CPC, unlike most org^izahons, is 
not composed of many institutional or individual members but is, rather, a creature of eight re^onal college placement associations. It is governed 
by a board of directors composed largely of representatives from the eight regions. The Council, then, is one rein^cwed from its coUegiate con- 
stituents and some placement officers tend to look upon it as not their creature. In the words of the president of CPC they have bera l«^own to 
ask “What in heU will CPC dream up next to shove down our throats?” There is no annual meetmg of ^ placement officers and so the CPC 
story must be told eight times annually. The representatives of the board of directors may or may not interpret CPC activities ^operly to their 
regions. The executive committee of the board, after some chastening experiences, is reluctant to make decisions on its own. Thus, when col- 
lege placement officers this fall were asking for a definitive position statement by the CouncU on student demonstrations the president demanded 
approval of a statement by all regional associations before issuing it. Despite such problems the CPC is an impressively active organization. 

Placement is involved with a most precious commodity-coUege-trained manpower. Business, industry and government pursue college 
graduates assiduously. Representatives of business and industry are members of the regional associations and are represented on the boMd of 
directors of CPC. This connection with commerce supplies valuable financial and other support, although CPC is the recipient of inany in- 
vidious comments because of this relationship. It is not eligible to receive tax-exempt support, although it itself is tax-exeinpt. It is not Imown 
if the Internal Revenue Service will consider CPC’s advertising program in the same light as it is cunently exammmg the pubhcation issued by 
the American Medical Association or the National Geographic Society. 



Among the publications of CPC is a journal, issued four times during the academic year, of some 150 pageSf an index for the Journal, an 
annual of nearly 700 pages which is, in effect, a combination of a placement manual and a cross-indexed directory of employers; a btudy of 
Beginning Salary Offers, which is a manual liccompanying the salary survey of seniors conducted three times a year by the CouncU; two nrmno- 
graphs on recruitment for use by recruiters; a self-evaluation check list for placement officers, an annual directory of placement offiMrs, The 
Fundamentals of College Placement; a 240-page text now in its fourth printing; some miscellaneous publicity items and Placement Perspec- 



tives, a newsletter which is issued about every six weeks. 



Some relatively new ventures of the College Placement Council are exciting. Perhaps the College Placement Service, a spin-off which can 
receive tax-exempt gifts, is the most exciting. This is an effort to encourage predominantly Negro colleges to estajilish and support placement 
programs. It has been assisted by a $310,000 Ford Foundation grant. CPS has produced a 28-minute color film, avaUable for free loan to 
colleges. 

GRAD, Graduate Resume Accumulation and Distribution System, is probably the most controversial at the moment. It utilizes a General 
Electric computer in an attempt to speed up the locating process of college graduates with whatever specific skills and bacl^ounds employers 
are looking for. Entering information into the computer demands codification, of course, and has led to charges that it is dehumanizmg the 

placement process. 

A Research Information Center has been established and has produced its first report attitudes of College Students Toward Business 



Careers and a bibliography of studies pertaining to college-trained manpower. 

The Council has produced a 25-minute color film, narrated by Chet Huntley, entitled Where Do I Go From Here? This is aimed at fresh- 
men and sophomores in an effort to start their career planning early. It can be purchased for $75. 

The organizations represented at the American Council on Education made up a mixed bag of disciplines, regioiial organizations, ad- 
ministrative and religious groups. The staff of the Council, including President Logan Wilson, heard themselves criticized for poor communi- 
cation and the organization of the Council itself came under attack for being overly representative of college and university admmistrations. 
An attempt to define the major issues confronting higher education was essayed. These issues were seen as; (1) need for increased federal 
support, (2) support for research, (3) strengthening of poorer institutions, (4) accountability, (5) national illiteracy, (6) assistance ovCT^as, 

(7) state and regional planning, (8) legal developments, (9) new methods of instruction, (10) copyright problems, (11) unionization of m- 
structors, (12) community relations, (13) Negroes in higher education, (14) the draft. 

Detailed reports have been drafted for later presentation to the Executive Committee. Copies will be sent out to those requesting them. 

It would have been helpful if the period preceding the preparation of this report had been a contemplative one during which all “^ts of 
directions and programs for the central office could have been listed. However, until Stanford selects a new uniori director it is doubtful that 
much contemplation will be possible. This may be to the good, in that the executive secretary and the membership of the Association had 
best move ahead together. There are some projects in the offing. The first of these is a newsletter of some sort, lliis would come out fre- 
quently and contain pre- and post-conference announcements, committee news including tournament remmders, bookmg problems, new 
projects and professional development seminars, regional news, developments with other professional and managerial associations, summanes 
of Executive Committee meetings, personal items, such as staff changes, illnesses and maixiages, question and answer (here s the queshon, 
who has the answer) department, employment service reports, briefs about unique programs or operations, su^estions about wormwhue pro- 
fessional reading, new products of value, publication announcements, memoranda from the President, new building openmgs and dedications, 
information about new members and special reports. As the Bulletin moves toward a journal format the newsletter can circulate news itenis 
more frequently and inexpensively. The number of issues depends upon amount of material available, the size of the postage budget and the 



reception the newsletter receives. 

We should make a start at data processing. This assumes we have some data to process but, since we do have an Employment Service and 
information from Boris Bell’s last operational study, there are some things to handle. Perhaps we should start with a keysort system for em- 
ployment and another for each member union. As we grow this system can expand until we wish to tie into the Stanford computer system. 

The central office should have as much information as possible concerning unions. This implies not ordy archival information (which may 
mean microfilming much that we now have) but up-to-date information of college union buildings, programs and staffs, stored to permit easy 
access. Collecting this information will be an obvious first step. It is hoped that requests for such information will meet with prom.pt and 
complete response. 
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seem as though our start is a good one. 

REPORT OF THE 1967-68 RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 



Ernest L. Bebb, Chairman 
Mrs. Anita Bales 
William F. Fuller 
Cornelius W. Grant 
Thomas C. Lile 
J. Farrell Shepherd 



University of Utah 
North Central College ^ 
Pennsylvania State University 
Albany State College 
University of Alabama 
Weber State College 



Th» task of any lasolotiona committee is at best diffleuit Trying to say tot o«r se.«n ^ 

and hereby submit the following resolutions for approval. 

I Be it resolved that the needless and tragic death of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., does not go unheeded, but that we ^co^e the extreme 
u^ency his feUowman and that the Association of CoUege Unions-Intemational rededicates itretf 

t^the Role of the College Union in fostering the principles of democracy through dialogue and programs on its campuses. May these 
MOHa^faccen^ the principles of freedom for aU human beings within a framework of msdom, ^te^ty. and personal 

mspSS; so M men of rL, coior, or creed may work together in renewed faith to fulffll a woridw.de dream. 

II. For the 45th Annual Conference: 

A The program committee who, with the able and academic leadership of Vice President Barrett, inade Dialogue 68 
most professional manner these past three days. The continued use of consultants and speakers from 

our Association and profession reflects that it was their desire to continue the ever-widemng scope of the annual mtemation^ 
ferences Our gratitude is warmly and appreciatively extended to all of the many persons who so valuably contabuted their time 
SbXsS^g to ^ Sating ta the progrl. . . espedaiiy President John H. Summerskill. Professor Plnlhp Hauser. m.d 

Associate Chancellor James B. Holderman for Chancellor Parker. ... • 

B Our host James Overlock Patricia Nelson, and the entire administrative staff of the University of Illinois, Chicago Circle Center 
deserve our very highest praise for welcoming and preparing the way for our coming to Chicago. Equally importMt, for 
the occasion innunSable times when a host of unexpected changes became necessary due to the unanticipated situation which be- 
feS ThTpro^^^^ they planned and replanned for the Association's delegates, wives, and ^ests were of the 

QuaUW linioueles^^^ of which CWcago is so justiy proud. The staff and management of the Sheraton Chicago Hotel es- 

Icdm Mr \ony D’Eca, Dirwtor of Sales, deserve our recognition for cooperating so m^y times when num^rs 
fwt mhmte and plans had to be altered day by day. We are grateful to aU the product exhibitors who, by their unprecidented num- 
ber, contributed and supported our conference as never before. 

C The Press office and Placement Service again contributed most invaluable services to the Association and in particulM toe 1968 Cem- 
SLcT Maf4 wish our best to every one of the candidates. . . especially the new ones to the fieW . . . toe very 

Srgo^d'to^ toey s^ek the right position in the next feW weeks and months. May our contacts and associations 

always reflect interest, concern, and professionalism. 

III. For toe 1967-68 year of toe Association: r. c- * 

A Our gratitude must represent toe feelings of past and future delegates as we extend it to the members of the Executive Secretly 

■ SearS Committee and Officer Selection Evaluation Committee. Itoe work of these ^oups 

continued orofessional growth for which we will all be indebted. Our smeere best wishes go to toe Association s first Executive 
Secretary, Chester Berry!! and his staff assistant, Jean Hyde. May their inaugural year be as rewardmg to them as we know it shall 

be for the Association. r. , *u * 

B May toe standard of toe representative publications released this past year which were toe result of m^y 

of Ernest Christensen and Porter Butts be indicative of a continuing standard of exceUence which shaU prevail both now an 

r Of^ourse this renort would be unforgivably in error if primary attention was not directed toward the superb overaU pMformance 

■ of the Regional Lpresentatives, Standing and Special Committees, the Executive ^ 

the capable leadership of President Blackburn. At the very least, toe future will record for toe Association that 1968 was very 

IV. In rwognition of toe final year of toe Association’s position of Secretary Treasurer and toe Central Office at Willard Straight Hall, 

Cornell University: . 

A To Cornell University we extend an enormous measure of appreciation for their invaluable and continued ^pport and contitoution 
of prSon7st Jf ^ office location of toe Association through toe years. It is highly f 

tion of toe Association would be what it is today if it had not been for toe interest of many faculty, staff, and students at ComeU 
uXsitl ^d o^torm^J goveS boards of WiUard Straight Hall. We are confident that ComeU's extensive endorsement of 
our Assodation as seen in tlilir support was no small factor in Stanford University’s agreemg to have the new central office on their 
campus. And for this we are also indebted. 
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B. To Edgar A. Whiting, a lode star to the Association for over 27 years, to whom no honor could be too great or even fractionally 
represent the indebtedness and affection of us all. The 1968 Resolutions Committee with the enthusiastic endorsement of the Execu- 
tive Committee recommends that the delegates here assembled give the following unprecedented tribute: 

The 1968 Conference which we are now concluding shall be hereafter designated The Edgar A. Whiting Conference of the Associa- 
tion of College Unions-Intemational. And that it be known that such designation in actuality honors not our friend, comrade, and 
colleague; but rather reflects how much Edgar Whiting has honored the Association. 

MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE UNIONS-INTERNATIONAL, 
APRILS, 1968. 

President Richard D. Blackburn, Kansas State University, presided. 

William E. Rion, University of Florida, was appointed parlimentarian by President Blackburn. 

The minutes of the 1967 business meeting were approved as printed in the conieience Proceedings. 

The following memorials were read to delegates in attendance at the business meeting: 

Memorial tribute to Joseph Charles Paffie, Recreation Director, Norton Hall, State University of New York at Buffalo. (Prepared and pre- 
sented by Ronald N. Loomis, Region 2 Representative.) 

“Joseph Charles Paffie was an unusually independent man. Following military service during the second World War, he operated a restaurant 
in Bolivar, New York before spending several years in the insurance business. In 1958 he enrolled at the State University of New York at Buf- 
falo as a freshman, when he was 42 years old. He graduated in 1962 and became Recreation Director of Norton Hall, just prior to the opening 
of their new building. 

“For the next five years his efforts resulted in the development of one of the finest College Union recreation programs in the country at 
Norton Hall. As advisor to the Recreation Committee of the Norton Union Activity Board as well as the Chess and Bridge Clubs, he assisted 
in the development of a program of instruction and competition which is a tribute to the ideals of the College Union movement. 

“Joe’s service to the Association of College Unions - International began the year after he assumed position at Norton Hall. He served one 
year as Assistant before coming Region 2’s Chief Recreational Coordinator in 1964-65. He served in that capacity for the next three con- 
secutive years. Joe’s term of office came at a time when Region 2 was hard-pressed to find schools with games facilities adequate enough for 
hosting the Regional Tournament, and a measure of the seriousness with which Joe viewed his responsibilities is the fact that Norton Hall 
hosted the competition for /our consecutive years. 

“Joe was far more than a passive participant in the Association’s Recreation program, and this demonstrates another dimension of his 
independence; in this case, his intellectual independence. He appreciated very quickly the fundamental educational importance of the Asso- 
ciation’s program of intercollegiate competition, and he supported it and worked on it with an energy and a dedication not often equaled by 
tlie many others who have served ACU-I’s Recreation Committee so well. But when changes were instituted which, to Joe’s way of thinking 
undermined the fundamental principles of the program, Joe spoke out against them and proposed alternatives at a time when it was a lonely 
task to do so. 

“I have left one aspect of Joe’s character for last, because it is a happy one and because I think it is on that kind of note that this tribute 
should conclude. Joe was a congenial, warm human being who knew how to have a good time. He was very responsible when it came to par- 
ticipating in a regional or national ACU-I conference or to directing a regional recreation tournament. But, when the work was done, you 
could always find a great party in Joe’s room. Joe appreciated more than many, that one of the real values of these regional and national 
gatherings is the opportunity to chat informally with colleagues from other institutions about the “real” issues that are concerning each of us 
in our day to day work assignments. 

“Joseph Charles Paffie died of a heart attack on December 3, 1967 at the age of 51. There is reason to believe that during the last few 
months he endured no small amount of pain and discomfort, and yet his colleagues at Norton HaU were never made aware of this fact, and 
this illustrates another dimension of Joe’s independence; he was not the kind of man who wanted to burden others with his personal problems 
or discomforts. 

“A proposal that a special award be established in conjunction with the Region 2 Recreation Tournament as a memorial tribute to Joe 
was approved by the ACU-I Recreation Committee and the Region 2 membership in their respective meetings yesterday. It is significant to 
note that this proposal was initiated by students at Buffalo. 

“Those of us who knew him well will not forget the important contributions that he made to the Recreation programs of Norton Hall and of 
the Association of College Unions-Intemational, but we will remember most I think the good times that we had with Joe and the “Fun” it was 
to work with him. Joseph Charles Paffie was a great guy. He is missed.” 

Memorial tribute to Leslie- F. Robbins, U.S. Health, Education and Welfare Department (Prepared by Lyle S. Curtis, and presented by 
Kirby A. Krbec, Region 13 Representative). 

Leslie F, Robbins-bom January 11, 1898, died September 9, 1967, with 37 years of service to education. 

After many years in the business offices of the University of Colorado, serving as Purchasing Agent for the University, and receiving 
numerous honors among the purchasing agents statewide and nationally, Les responded with enthusiasm to the invitation to join the staff 
being set up to manage the Memorial Center of the University. Combining a sensitive interest in students and their needs with his capacity 
for details and his broad understanding of business management, maintenance and controls, he rapidly became deeply involved in the College 
Union Movement. He shared as both participant and planner in regional and national conferences and contributed to several specialized 
studies. 

The opportunity to move to Washington, D.C. with the department of Health, Educatipn and Welfare as a consultant on Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities brought Les a great stimulation. His heart had spoken sharply on two occasions urging that he change his tempo and work 
habits and this challenge opened new doors appropriate to his personal skills and health requirements. Fortunately, his new assignments per- 
mitted and even required, a more regular participation in college union affairs and programs. His broad acquaintance with college and univer- 
sity p lanning and plant projections gave him a distinctive point of view and an available contribution to the union movement. In his pending 
re&ement, Les had arranged to continue these stimulating contacts. 

With his passing the Association of College Unions lost a great friend and a devoted worker. 

FoUovidng the reading of the tributes, a moment’s silence was observed. 

It was on motion voted that the foUovidng reports, which had been distributed to the delegates at the conference, be accepted: 
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Commit, on the Arte. Inter-Aseociatlon ComnUttee. 

Development Commit^, Publicity and Pi^lic Rel^ons Committee, C President-Regional Affairs, Editor of Publications, 

Award Section Conunittee and Executi,e Sec^tary &arch 

A report on the central offlee was presented by the Exeentlve Secretary, Chester A. Berry. This report appears m theiVoeeedm^r of the 

’’ H waf on lotion .oted, nnanhnously. that the Mowing changes be made in the by-laws of the Association of CoUege Unions: 

Article I 
Membership 

SeeUon 1. Institution membership shall be of Wo classes, regular and associate. AppUeations for membership in either of these classes 
shall be submitted to the secretary of the Association for approval. 

a. RegutomembersWpshallbeforthoseeoUegesanduniyersitlesthathaveaunionbuildingorthathavebeen associate members for 

two years. 

a. Proposed to read: 

Resnihr membership shall be for those colleges and universities that have a union building. 

b. Arroeiare membership shah be for those eoueges and 

in any phase of Union activity. Institutions joining as associate members may hold such memoersmp lor a iwu-y 
which time they shall be transferred to regular membership. 

Ar^rirLbip shaUbefor those coneges and uniyersittes^^^^ 

in any phase of Union activity. Institutions joining as associate members may hold such rnernbersmp untu J anu y 
rjof cTstmetion, at whidi time said member is automatieaUy transferred to regular membership^ 

Shirley Bird Perry, Chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee tor the Study of OfBcer Selection Procedures, reported as t . 

The Ad Hoe Committee for the Study of Officer Selection Procedures was J™/ 

to the Committee. Members of the Ad Hoc ^ „„ „ gf a general mailing which was sent to each mem- 

ferences. However, the most si^ificant aspect ® lettenl^hLh explained tL Committee’s objectives and appealed for 

ber of the Association, ms procedure with an outline of the dilemmas and considerations related to the 

cooperation; (2) a summary of the present onicer seieciio p ^ r'ntntnitfpp The <;urvev outlined various aspects of 

procedure; 4d (3) a survey which members were asked to spL was pro- 

the nominations and elections procedure and provided choices ^ gyjvgy Approximately 800 surveys were mailed 

vided for comments and suggestions at the end of each section and at ^S^^aiisreS™ md with the substantial num- 
and more than 300 insatutions responded. The Commits was 0 “^ ptea*d ^ Storm leeaon procedure and 

ber or comments and suggesdons made. The comments teU “^^ows (1) Co^^^ ™ ^ 

(2) comments regarding the Associaaon m generd. accuratoiew of the membership’s evaluaUon of the offleer selecdon 

mittee. The Committee feels the survey has provided a rather bro^ md acemto view ^ p ^ addidonal value in that 

S“eSrmlto*^p1S"de%yZtow“IT^^^^^ 

AS the Committee carefuUy conndeied to S’etaded toUlirpreSm ^s'teS ifnoTta fact, wS 

SSetuSpSS! SS?f to^m which^^^ 

Tom t After analyzing to survey results, to Ad Hoe Committee concluded that: 

1. By a large majority, to membership prefers the retenaon of a Nominating Committee. , . 

2 Some changes should be made in to size, structure, selecUon and compoaaon of the Nominating Committee. 

3. The membership does not want an eleeUon contest, feeling that in a volunteer, profesdonal service organizaBon it is mappropnate 
introduce political campaigns and splintering politics. 

4. More specific information should be soUcited from the candidates recommended. 

The Ad Hoc Committee on Officer Selection Procedures, therefore, makes the foUowing recommendations: 

1. We are recommending a change in the size structure, selection, should be Past Presidents 

five member Nominating Committee that is composed of frorn ttaee to five^^^^^ consisting of seven members, two 

appointed by the Executive Committee. >-® “®f®XSS b^^^ thit the five geographical 

past presidents, and five members representing a ge Sr P h hu tvip Reeional Reoresentatives the individuals who have 

members be suggested directly by the membership ^d shall ^ Se Ad mfc 

to most ditect eontect with to Association’s mem W^p. To toomph* to^ ^ T 6 involvement 

Sto tarpen^Tto eS CoUttee has not been pteviously invoNed in this process.) 
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2. The Committee recommends a specific procedure for the selection of Regional Representatives whereby the Regional membership is 
asked to recommend candidates. 

3. On the basis of our survey, we recommend that specific timely procedures be adopted which will insure maximum involvement of the 
membership in all phases of the officer selection process. Examples of these guidelines would include: (1) Requesting members to sug- 
gest individuals to be placed on the nominating Committee. (2) The introduction of the new Nominating Committee at the annual con- 
ference a year prior to their service. (3) the sending of a nominations form to every member of the Association to encourage them to 
submit names for consideration by the Nominating Committee. (4) The inclusion of a statement which will inform members that non- 
Directors and women are eligible for Association offices. (5) The setting up and announcement of a specific time block during the 
International Conference whereby interested members can meet with tlie Nominating Committee. (6) Appropriate announcements in the 
official organ of the Association, etc. 

The Ad Hoc Committee has submitted a lengthy interim report to the Regional Representatives and Executive Committee which includes 
specific suggested procedures; we shall, in the future, submit a final recommended operating procedure to the membership. Today, as a means 
of implementing the major recommendations in our report, the Ad Hoc Committee is asking you to consider a basic change in the by-laws of 
the Association. This involves altering the composition of the Nominating Committee and the manner in which it is appointed. We are sug- 
gesting that we delete tne present section of the by-laws which refers to the Nominating Committee and that it be included in a separate 
article entitled, “Nomination Committee.” We are requesting that Section 1, Paragraph d be deleted and that an article VIII be added which 
shall read as follows: 

DELETION: Delete Section 1 Paragraph d from Article VII. This section presently reads as follows: 

d. Nominations - This committee shall consist of three to five persons who shall be present at the annual conference and a majority 
shall be past presidents of the Association. The Committee shall prepare a list of nominees for the officers president, president- 
elect, vice-president for conference program, vice-president elect for conference program, vice-president for re^onal affairs, and 
editor of publications. Appropriate biographical material of the nominees shall be presented with the report of the committee. 

CHANGE: Change number of present Article VIII to Article IX. 

ADDITION: New Article VIII to read as follows: 

ARTICLE VIII 

NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE 

The Nominations Committee shall consist of seven members, two of whom shall be past presidents of toe 
Association, appointed by toe president with toe approval of the Executive Committee. One past president 
shall serve as chairman of toe committee; the other past president shall serve as chairman elect. The other 
five persons, who shall represent a geographical balance of toe Association, shall be appointed by toe regional 
representatives from toe recommendations submitted by toe Association’s membership. The Nominations 
Committee shall prepare a list of nominees for the offices of president, president elect, vice-president for con- 
ference program, vice-president elect for conference program, vice-president for regional affairs, and editor 
of publications. Appropriate biographical material of toe nominees shall be presented with the report of toe 
committee. 

On behalf of toe Ad Hoc Committee on Officer Selection Procedures, I move that the by-law change be adopted as outlined. 

The motion, made by toe chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee on Officer Selection Procedures, was duly seconded and unanimously passed. 

Walter Heideman, Wesleyan University, presented the following statement to toe membership: 

“The Association of College Unions-Intemational, in recognition of twenty-seven years service by Edgar A. Whiting m Secretary-Treasurer, 
wishes to express to Cornell University its deep appreciation for permitting him to share his talents and time to further its endeavors. It also 
wishes to thank Cornell for making available office space for toe Association for 14 years. 

“The president of toe Association is hereby instructed to transmit to James A. Perkins, President of Cornell University; to Mark Barlow, 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of Willard Straight Hall; and Jeffrey Leavitt, President of the Willard Straight Hall Board of Managers, 
its gratitude for Mr. Whiting’s leadership and assistance, along with its congratulations for having a man of his ability and loyalty on toe 
University staff.” 

Max H. Andrews, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, presented the following report: 

“The 1968-69 Nominating Committee presents the following slate of officers after a year of deliberation, 37 hours of face to face meet- 
ings here at toe conference and what is hoped has been a depth study and consideration of toe qualifications of 82 candidates for the various 
ACU-I offices as offered to us by toe membership of this Association. 

“I would like to pay tribute and give thanks to the members of this year’s Nominating Committee. Mrs. Barbara Reed, Mr. William Scott, 
Mr. W. E. Rion, Mr. Roger Rodzen. In addition to being a dedicated and intelligent committee, they were an especially kind committee, they 
waited for half a day before reminding me to stop making nominating speeches for Secretary-Treasurer, as we did not have to elect one. I 
know our esteemed Executive Secretary will make a larger impact on next year’s Nominating Committee Chairman. 

For Editor of Publications: (This position will be phased into the Executive Secretary and toe Central Office in 1970.) 

President ACU-I (1932-33) 

Editor of Publications and Member of Executive Committee (1936 to Present) 

Author of 28 books and monographs 

Conference keynoter at three national conferences 

Conference host director 1929 

Organizer of Intercollegiate Billiards program 1932 

Member of ACU-I Committees 

Our man in Washington with HHFA 

From toe University of Wisconsin - Porter Freeman Butts 

For Vice President, Regional Affairs 

Author: These are Our Best 

The Operation and Administration of College Unions 
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Member ACU-I Research Committee 

Regional Representative, Region 1, 1963-ob 

ViM President for Regional Affaks 

From the University of Rhode Island. Born C. Bell 

For Vice President, Conference Program , ^ a 

Chairman, ACU-I Recreation Committee. 1961-64 
Director ACU-I BiUiards Program 1959-61 
Host National Billisirds Tournaments 

a. six a»»a. — s 

The Vice President-Elect for Conference Program 1967 
From the University of Illinois, Earl Finder 

For Vice President-Elect, Conference Program 

ACU Human Relations Institute at Cornell 1961 

Golden Anniversary Conference Resolutions Committee^^^^^^ 

Member ACU-I Professional Development Committee 1964 67 
Member Conference Program Committee J965-66 

%“ed. and educated (elementarily and -ond^y) ~ SsTuncI^t ‘ ' 

as Financial Advisor to all student organizations. „ci+inn n« Toordinator of Student Activities and Kirby Student 

Rp»r4^reet^ETl9‘59; has served on an annual conference program committee. Anniversary 

for „t .wo 3,«c.es in on. yearbooi. 

»r”crhfrnr<.rrr^eitofonrAs.cu^^^^ 

= SS » — or.he Board of Directors of «.e banned Par«.«.ood Assoca«on. 

From the University of Minnesota - Edwin O. Siggelkow 

For President-Elect . . 

Member, Committee on the Fu^re of the Association 
Member, Conference Program Committee 1.61 
Regional Representative 1961-64 
Host Director, ACU-I Conference 1965 
Member. International Relations Committee 1966^ 

Conference papers presented 1957, 59, bu, oi 
Chairman program sessions at conference 1962, 64, bb 
Vice President for Conference Program 19b7 
Layman Leader, the Methodist Church 
Committeeman Boy Scouts of America 

'"'ihrExecutive Committee of the Association for 1968-69 was named as Mows: 

Host Director, Lyle Curtis, Brigham Young University 

Executive Secretary, Chester A. Berry Association of College Unions-Inter- 

vntpH that the annual busmess meeting ot tne Associauon ui 
There being no further busmess, it was on motion voted that the 

national be adjourned. Respectfully submitted, 

Edgar A. Whiting 

Secretary-Treasurer 
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HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 

George L. Donovan 
April 10, 1968 



the u!s**Navy II, George served 33 years as an advisor, counselor, and a source of inspiration to all organizations as weU as to many 

thousands of individual students. ^ j • • 

T.' II w«rM Wor II and the ticmendous growth of the college campus, the union facilities were sacrificed to provide for admmistrattve 
^ Sflux the mivemen, for the new tacfflties of the Hetzel Union which PennryWenia State 

""cTd W to thfrenn^ania State campus to provide the union faciUtie, which 

the students had come to expect. » mco u 

George’s energy and devotion to increasing informal educational opportunities for Pennsylv^ia St^ate rtudents 
it was evident thaTsuch programs needed fuU time development and guidance, he ^ 

Ivania State University. In 1966 he was appointed Special Assistant to the Vice President for Student Affairs. 

A -111 Q/;« hrniiirht tn a cln«!e the active Donovan tenure in the student life at Pennsylvania State. Colleagues of his say. If you want to 

know Slim s2n4 ” »“« 

Our Association knows George Donovan very weU, also. His active professional career has found him m attend^ce at eveiy ^nud con- 
ferenre of the Association since 1935 except two; one of them, regretfully, is this one. His contnbution to the college union field and the 
A«oc?ati^iUs Wghliiited by his service as our 1957-58 President. The Executive Committee proudly recommends that the Association of 
C?Ue^ Unions iSematio^^ extend with great appreciation Honorary Membership to George L. Donovan, a coUege union professional, and 

even more important, an educator of the highest caliber. 

The foregoing was unanimously approved during the usual reconvened business meeting at the annual banquet. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE UNIONS ■ INTERNATIONAL 

Article I 
NAME 

Section 1. This organization shall be known as the Association of College Unions ■ International. 

Section 2. The world Union ir herein defined as a eoUege or university organization whose objeetive, are to provide a general eommumty 
center and an out-of-class educational program, social-cultural-recreational, for the campus. 

Article 1 1 
PURPOSE 

This Association is oiganized and shall be operated not for profit; and for exclusively educational purposes. In furtherance of these put- 

poses and for no other; ♦ f 

a. Provide a medium through which representatives of member institutions may cooperate in advancing the educational interests of the 

institutions they represent. 

b Encourage and assist colleges and universities in the planning and development of unions. 

c. Prepare and present materials and programs designed to assist in the educational and professional self-development of affihate members. 

d. Encourage research designed to further develop the educational aims of the Association and its members. ...... 

Any activities not in themselves in furtherance of its educational purposes sh^ constitote an ® 

ities.^ Upon dissolution of this Association, any remaining assets shall be distributed exclusively for pubhc educa ion purposes. 

Article 1 1 1 
MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. Membership in the Association shall be open to any coUege or university. Application may be made to the executive secreta-.y 
of the .Association and is subject to the approval of the executive committee. 

Section 2. liiiliviiluzls may become non-voting member of the Association in aceordanee with the provisions outlined in the By-Law. 

Article IV 

OFFICERS AND THEIR ELECTION 

Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be the president, president-elect, vice-president for conference program, vice-president- 
elect for conference program, vice-president for regional affairs, and editor of pubhcations. 

Section 2 The officers shall be elected at the annual conference by a majority vote of the regular members present. 

Article V 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

S action 1 Tliere shall be an executive committee which shall consist of the president, president-elect, vice-president 

or^ ^president for regional affairs, editor of publications, immediate past president, a representative of the region m which 
SrnexUo’SSe ^ bf heU. such ipresenmOVe ,o be named by the executive committee, and tiie exeeu'ave seem, ary 

(without vote). 
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Section 2* 



The term of office of the members of the executive committee shall be from the date of election of the officers through the next 
regular annual conference of the Association. 

Article VI 

ANNUAL MEETING 



The Association shall meet in conference annually. 

Article VII 
BY-LAWS 

The affairs of this Association shall be conducted in accordance with the By-Laws, except that none of the provisions of this Constitution 
may be contravened at any time by the By-Laws. 

Article VIII 
AMENDMENTS 

Any of these articles may be amended or repealed, supplementary articles added hereto, so long as such revision shall not change the exclu- 
sively educational purposes for which this Association is organized and operated. Any revisions may be made upon written notice to all regular 
member institutions no less than 30 days prior to the annual conference and upon a three-quarters majority vote of the regular member insti- 
tutions present and voting at annual conference; or by a two-thirds vote of all regular member institutions voting in a written referendum sub- 
mitted by the executive committee. 



Section 1. 



Section 2. 



Section 3. 



S ection 1. 



Section 2. 

Section 3. 
Section 4. 

Section S. 



BY-LAWS 
OF THE 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE UNIONS-INTERNATIONAL 

Article I 
MEMBERSHIP 

Institution membership shall be of two classes, regular and associate. Applications for membership in either of these classes 
shall be submitted to the secretary of the Association for approval. 

a. Regular membership shall be for those colleges and universities that have a union building. 

b. Associate membership shall be for those colleges and universities that are contemplating establishment of Unions or that are 
interested in any phase of Union activity. Institutions joining as associate members may hold such membership until January 1 
of the year following the start of construction, at which time said member is automatically transferred to regular membership. 

c. Where two or more unions or campus community centers exist under the jurisdiction of the same union governing board, they 
shall be entitled to apply for a single membership; if under the jurisdiction of separate governing boards, each shall be entitled 
to Association membership status and services upon payment of the established membership fee. 

There shall be a type of membership known as affiliate membership. Such membership shall be open to any professional staff 
member who holds a baccalaureate degree and who is employed, or has been employed, on a full time basis in any Union whose 
college or university hold regular or associate membership in the Association. Applications for affiliate membership must be 
sponsored by the director of any member union and must be submitted to the secretary of the Association for acceptance. 

There shall be a type of membership known as honorary membership. Such membership shall open to those individuals who 
have manifested an exceptional interest in the affairs of the Association or rendered exceptional service to the Association. 
Election to honorary membership shall be by a three-quarters vote of the Association membership in attendance at an annual 
conference. No dues shall be required from honorary members. 

Article 1 1 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

The president shall direct the affairs of the Association and preside at the annual conference. He shall appoint, with the ap- 
proval of the executive committee, all standing conference, and special committees, and the regional representatives of the 
Association. He shall represent, or appoint persons to represent, the Association at conferences ceremonies to which the 
Association has been invited and should have representation. He shall call meetings of the executive committee when he deems 
it necessary. 

The president-elect shall assume the duties of the president in his absence, shall coordinate the committees of the Association, 
and shall perform such other duties as the president and the executive committee may determine. 

Thevice-president for conference program shall be responsible for the development of the program for the annual conference. 

The editor of publications shall be responsible for the preparation and editing of such publications as may be designated by the 
executive committee. He shall receive remuneration for his personal services over and above the secretarial and incidental ex- 
pense of the office. The amount of said remuneration shall be determined by the executive committee, the editor of publica- 
tions not voting. He shall perform such additional duties as shall be assigned to him by the executive committee. 

The vice-president for regional affairs shall coordinate the activities and functions of the regional representatives, shall provide 
training for new regional representatives, shall preside at all meetings of the regional representatives, and shall perform such duties 
as shall be assigned by the executive committee. The term of office shall be one year. The vice-president for regional affairs may 
be reelected but shall not serve for more than three consecutive terms. 

Article III 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 



The executive committee shall operate between the annual conferences of the Association; it shall determine the time and place of the 
annual conference; it shall supervise the preparation of the annual budget and shall approve expenditures; it shall fill such vacancies as may 
occur in the membership of the executive committee; it shall meet immediately preceding the annual conference to discuss matters to be 
brought before the conference and such other business as may come before it; it shall determine the location of the central office, appoint 
the executive secretary, and determine the particulars of his duties and employment. 
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Section 1. 

Section 2. 
Section 3. 
Section 4. 



S ection 1. 



Section 2. 
Section 3. 

Section 4. 
Section 5. 
Section 6. 



Section 1. 



Section 2. 
Section 3. 



Section 1. 



Article IV 
VOTING 

Each regulair member of the Association shaU be entitied to one vote at the annual conference. A majority of the regular members 
registered at an annual conference shall constitute a quorum. 

Associate members shall not have voting power. 

Affiliate and honorary members shall not have voting power. 

There shall be no voting by proxy. 

Article V 

DUES AND FEES 

Annual dues for regular members in the Association shall be assessed in accordance with full-time student enrollment as follows: 



Enrollment 


Annual Dues 


Under 2,500 


$ 60 


2,501 • 5,000 


100 


5,001 - 8,000 


125 


8,001 - 10,000 


150 


Over 10,000 


175 



Regular members not in the United States or Canada shall pay annual dues of $40. 

Annual dues for associate members in the Association shaU be one-half that of conesponding regular membership. 

Annual dues for both classes of membership shall be payable to the executive secretary of the Association at the beginning of 
each calendar year. 



Annual dues for affiliate members shall be six dollars. 

Annual dues for a ffili ate members are payable on July 1 to the executive secretary of the Association. 

The assets of the Association are inevocably dedicated to its educational purposes. No individual sh^ benefit from any mcome 
or be paid any part thereof except the executive secretary and the editor and assistant editor of pubhcations, and research workers, 
who may be paid a reasonable compensation for their services, and officers who may be reimbursed for actual expenses incurred 
in the execution of their official responsibiUties. Upon dissolution of this Association, any remaining assets shall be distnbuted 
exclusively for public educational purposes. 

Article VI 

REGIONS AND REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 



The Association shall have geographical regions. For each region created there shall be a regional representative whose respona- 
bility it shall be to assist the officers and executive committee in the development of the Association, advise on matters of policy, 
and assume responsibility for holding regional conferences. 



The geographical regions shall be determined by the executive committee and reviewed periodically. 

The president shall appoint, with the approval of the executive committee, a representative from each repon. Appointm^ts 
are to be made at least one month prior to the annual conference and the term of the appointment shall be three years. The 
term shall begin at the end of the conference following the appointment and shall expire at the end of the conference three 
years hence. A person serving a full three year term as regional representative cannot succeed himself. 



Article VII 
COMMITTEES 



The president shall appoint, with the approval of the executive committee, the following committees: 

a. The Arts: This committee shall: 1) study, promote, and facilitate the development and implementation of educational 
propams in the arts in a concerted effort to increase awareness, understanding, and appreciation of the art forms; 2) con- 
cern itself with all segments (architecture, creative crafts, dance, drama, film, literature, paintog, sculpture, etc.) and as- 
pects of the arts to provide direction and resources for the membership it serves; 3) give particular emphasis to assessmg 
and interpreting trends in cultural affairs, exchanging'significant ideas and experiences about arts propammmg and estab- 
lishing communication with related regional, state, and national art organizations. 

b Inter-Association: This committee shall: 1. work with the representatives of other national associations (cunently NASPA, 
ACUHO ACPA AACRAO, NAWDC, NAFSA) in (a) identifying the most pressing issues and problems m the coUege stu- 
dent personnel field, particularly those of long range import and those accentuated by curricular and enrollment complMi- 
ties and (b) developing working agreements among professional associations as to the particular problems which might be 
given primary research and propam emphasis by each and concerning those problems on which two or more of the asso- 
ciations might work cooperatively in the years ahead; 2. communicate basic information, policy, and procedural changes 
of the Association of College Unions to a key representative of each of these allied organizations. 

c. International Relations: This committee shall: 1. develop an awareness on the part of American students and faculty 

toward foreign students as individuals and as persons representing mores and attitudes at variance to our own; 2. encourage 
our students to develop lasting friendships with students from other countries; 3. encourage mtemational students to take 
an active part in campus affairs; 4. encourage the proper coordination and development of international or cosmopohtan 
clubs or committees on campus, specifically on those campuses which have none; 5. encourage the allocation of an adequate 
budget for meaningful international propams; 6. develop a close liaison with appropriate organizations and agencies m- 
volved with international relations propams; 7. encourage the exchange of ideas related to the mtemati^onal programs be- 
tween college unions, which may be directed to the Bulletin or gathered through an occasional poll of the membership; 8. 
encourage holiday and vacation trips of international students to various parts of our country and that of Amencan students 
to foreipi countries and encourage the exchange of cultural propams; 9. encourage better procedures for routmg foreign 
visitors to our campuses arranging hospitality. 
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d. 



e. 



f. 



h. 



1 . 



Junior Colleges: This committee shall: (1) promote membership of junior and community coUeges in the Associahom 
assist the two-year institutions in developing insight into the role of the college union on their campuses, (3) provide the 
trylar information rLtive to ad areas of college unions: with the regional representa ives to promote 

appointments of junior college representatives in each region; and (5) work through the region^ junior college representa 
tives in determining the ways in which the Association can best serve its two-year member institutions. 

Professional Development: This committee shall: 1. promote the development 

Association in accordance with the professional needs of the membership; 2. provide the membership with up-to-date intor 
mation concerning graduate assistants, scholarships, grants, etc., available to current or prospective members the “mon 
S; r pS^the membership with sLilar information concerning graduate and “"dergradua^^ 
offered in the college union or allied fields; 4. promote the establishment of graduate or undergraduate curricula in the col 
lege union field at a number of appropriate colleges and universities; 5. conduct study 
stLdards, training requisites and salaries for the purpose of re-evaluation and revision of the manual, ^ 

Experience, and Compensation in College Union Work,” an official publication of the Association of College Unions. 

Publicity and Public Relations: This committee shall undertake to convey the college union story, what |t stands and its 
importLe as an integral part of the education program. In pursuance of this basic objective it will ^deav^r^, /. obtain 
and interpret the educational role of the college union; 2. encourage union staff members to keep ^formed about the 
Association of College Unions and, whenever possible, to enhance and explain the 

leaeues- 3. develon a continuing propam of press releases, with special effort being directed toward the annual contere e 
of the Association^of College Unions; 4. work with officers, regional representatives and association members in cultivating 
increased understanding of the college union among other allied organizations. 

Recreation: This committee shall: 1. initiate, promote, and guide inter-collegate tournaments in the 
sunnlement camnus propams for the purpose of stimulating interest and participation in these activities at the campus level, 

2. Reestablish standards and procedures for participation in tournament programs; 3. gather and disseminate information relat- 
ing to union games, programs and facilities. 

Relations with Artists’ Representatives: This committee shall: 1. act as a clearing house for all information coming from the 
membership and from artiL’ representatives; 2. assist union directors in finding reliable 
totem's, attempt to establish sime standard procedures to be followed by the Assoc, ahon CoUe^ 

dealings with and in negotiating contracts with artists’ representatives; 4. act as hatson between the union director an the 
artists’ representative in cases where direct negotiations have failed. 

Research- This committee shall: 1. assist individuals making studies by providing literature and materials whmh may have a 
bearing on their projects; 2. stimulate and coordinate research activities in the union field by issuing material designed to 
encomage research Ld special surveys and, providing a small financial grant for an individual project if the members of the 
Association’s research and executive committees feel that the project wiU be particularly useful to the membership Jhe 
Association- 3 serve as a clearing house for union questionnaires and research projects and assist in improving the value of 
fhese prSts and^^^ membership from the circulation of a large number of inferior questionnaires; 4. facili- 

She Sc\^^^ by granting those whSse projects justify the use of the phrase, “cleared by the Research Committee, 

Association of CoUege Unions,” and by providing address labels of member colleges: 5. assist in the pubhcation the re- 
sults of completed studies, the form of such assistance to depend on the nature and significance of the studies an e J g- 
ment of members of the Research Committee. 

Resolutions: This committee shall: 1. prepare suitable resolutions in recognition of the 

by the staff of the Association, the program committee, the host school, host staff, the facihties, and the Prom P > 
and other persons who have contributed to the furtherance of the goals of the Association durmg the past y^^^^ 

<!ihle for researching and writing sufficient resolutions to note the contributions made by those members who are proposed tor 

of the conference a resolution to be read at the first general session of the annual con- 

ference recognizing the work and contributions of the deceased members since the last conference convene . 

Special Projects: This committee shall work with projects, ideas, problems, and interest studies which do not need continuous 
action each year by a standing committee. 

The president may appoint, with the approval of the executive committee, such other committees as are deemed necessary to the 
functioning of the Association. Committees may be dissolved by action of the executive committee. 

Article VIII 

NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE 

The Nominations Committee shall consist of seven members, two of whom shall be past presidents of 
the Association, appointed by the president with the approval of the Executive Committee. One r 
president shall serve as chairman of the committee; the other past president shdl serve as chairman elect. 

The other five persons, who shall represent a geographical balance of the Association, shdl be appointed 
by the regional representatives from the recommendations submitted by the Association s membership. 

The Nominations Committee shall prepare a list of nominees the offices of president, pr^^^^^ 

vice-president for conference program, vice-president for regional affairs, mid editor of P“Jhcati . 

Appropriate biographical material of the nominees shall be presented with the report of the committee. 

Article IX 

amendments 

Anv of the articles of these By-Laws may be amended or repealed, and supplementary articles added hereto, so long as such revision shaJJ 
change the exclusively educational purposes for which this Association is organized and operated Any revision in a 

vote of the regular member institutions present and voting at annual conference; or a majority vote of all regular membe g 

written referendum submitted by the executive committee. 



k. 
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